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THE KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN- 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The unhappy Cesario lost all memoiy of him- 
self and others, for several weeks after this* When 
he recovered his recollection, he found himself in 
a convent among the Appennines, whither he had 
wandered in the delirium of despair. 

He looked round and saw a narrow cell, with a 
single ray of light admitted at a narrow aperture; 
it illuminated four stone-walls, without other fur- 
niture than a huge wooden crucifix, and the pallet 
he lay on. 

That ray of light, however, streamed on the 
saintly figure of a monk, who sat by his rugged 
bed with the sacred volume on his knee. 

Cesario addressed to him the first rationM words 
he had uttered for several weeks. The holy man 
started at the «ound of his voice, closed his book 
and approached nearer; his face was covered with 
his cowl, but his breast heaved, and his hands trem- 
bled with kindly sympathy. He did not speak. 

Cesario addressed him again: the monk bowed 
his head, crossed himself, pointed to his habit, 
then to .heaven, and withdrew. 
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4 THE KNIGHT OF 

Cesario never saw that monk again. He was 
one of the order of La Trappe, and the rules of 
that rigid order forbid all intercourse by speech. 

Its ministers did enough when they lifted the 
sick traveller and bound up his wounds; to pour ' 
wine and oil into them, in consolation and counsel, 
was not in their instructions. 

As Cesario recovered, the. faded images of the ; 
past were renewed in his mind. He recollected ' 
all that signor Calva had related to him, all that 
he had heard Beatrice say, and all that Giovanni 
had asserted: he added to these recollections what- 
ever he remembered of the separate conduct of 
these two suspected persons. 

After this painful act of memory, and the reflec- 
tions consequent on it, what a difference did he find 
between his regret of Beatrice and of his friend! 
Giovanni's disaffection rankled sorely in his heart: 
the emotion Beatrice excited was perhaps more tem- 
pestuous, but it was neither so deep nor so endu- 
ring. TTie one grief came over him in gusts, but 
the other penetrated his whole soul with dreariness 
and desolation. 

Let it not be understood that in thus displaying 
the difference of Cesario's feelings, I would con- 
temn the legitimate sentiment of well-grounded 
honourable love. I speak not, in his case, of that 
sentiment, which, to intimate knowledge of its ob- 
ject, perfect assurance of her excellence, and com- 
plete security in her faith, superadds all that is 
necessary to distinguish it from friendship, and to 
join the vivacity of passion to the durability of* 
principle. I spe^ but of that wild misleading fire, 
which beauty q^y kindles, and vanity and imagi- 
nation feed, till at last it seizes upon the heart. 

That is the love which, in Its bitterest hour of 
^sappointment, can yet feel that there are griefs of 
more exceeding poignancy than its own: and such, 
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ST. JOHN. 5 

diough he fcbew it not, was the passion of Cesario; 
sucfa was the grief which he now found, overpow* 
ered by the loss of his friend. 

There is an invincible something in truth, which 
no appearances can wholly conquer. Giovanni's 
looks, and words, and actions, returned upon Ce* 
sario with redoubled impression of their smcerity, 
cvfiy time they did return. The more he con- 
sidered the former character and conduct of his 
friend, the more monstrous did his present apos- 
tasy appear: but alas, the longer he reflected upon 
Beatrice, the less reason did he find for believing 
that her aifections had been hardly won from him 
by subtle artifice. He thought of Count Cagliari, 
once so evidently favoured, then so soon dismis- 
sed; and his heart smote him with compunction. 

* They that slay with the sword shall perish by 
' the sword'— -in more ways than its literal meaning 
is that awful threat applicable to the affairs of life! 

To endure such a state of doubt was impossible 
to Cesario. Better, he thought, to plunge at once 
into complete despair; better to learn that both 
were utterly false, than thus linger round the ideas ~ 
of a friend and a mistress in agonising uncertainty, 
which was the tempter, which was the wiUul 
cause of his wide and irremediable wo. 

Cesario had seen Giovanni since that fatal nic^t 
in the Carega gardens. Giovanni had offered him 
explanation and proof c^ integrity, and how had 
he put it to silence! His blood burned and froze in 
his veins! He would now see Beatrice, and if she 
shrunk from his questionings, why then she was 
the perfidious one. 

Yet, how foul was such an image! Beatrice the 
deceiver! Beatrice the wooer! It could not be! 
T]ie tortured Cesario relapsed again into weakness 
and credulity. 
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6 THE KNIGHT or 

There was happily, however, one recollection of 
power to dispel the brief illusion; and it came like 
the malignant wisper of some envious fiend: this 
was the recollection of her artifice with her mother. 
Unable to bear the frequent recurrence of this 
degrading thought; and, perhaps unconsciously, 
desirous to learn all that was necessary to banish 
her at once from his heart, he resolved to go byk 
again to Genoa, and satisfy himself completely. 

The ardour of so justifiable a purpose gave a 
new impulse to his constitution; so that, in a very 
few days from that in which he first meditated this 
journey, he was able to undertake it. 

During the period of his convalescence, he had 
learned nothing from the gloomy fraternity by 
whom he was attended. They glided before his 
eyes like noiseless spectres; and when, at the close 
of the day, he passed the burial-ground of the con- 
vent, and beheld each dark figure employed in 
digging its grave, his distempered imagination al- 
most fancied that he was himself a disembodied 
spirit, and doomed to eternal dreariness in that 
desolate region. 

Forbidden to disturb the religious silence of his 
sad associates, he tasked his memory to discover 
how long he could have been in his present resi- 
dence. The task was vain; for the chain had 
been broken by a wide interval of delirium; and 
all measure of time was thus lost. 

He could but confusedly recollect having j[one 
from Genoa, without caring or knowing whither 
he went; hurrying from place to place, unmindful 
of food and rest, unless forced on him by self-in- 
terested or benevolent persons. 

His last consciousness was the act of sinking 
down, in a remote solitude, exhausted with fa- 
tigue and neglect of sustenance. 
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The remainder of this imperfect history of 
himself, he received from the superior of the con- 
vent, just as he departed; when the holy man used 
the discretionary power of speech vested in him 
by their rules, to recommend a life of monastic 
seclusion to one whom the world had evidently 
pierced. 

Cesario's heart did not repel the gloomy ex- 
hortation; but ere he could divorce himself from 
life, with all its active duties and endearing bonds, 
he felt that a conviction of what he now could 
sometimes doubt, was absolutely necessary for 
that purpose. 

After frankly statine his feelings, he learnt from 
the superior that he had been found on the road 
by a traveller who brought him to the convent as 
the nearest shelter. The monks nursed him four 
weeks. 

" What a period!" thought Cesario; " how much 
may have happened in it to finish my despair!" 

The venerable father put itito his hand a purse 
of ducats, which his benevolent preserver had left 
for his use. 

Cesario eagerlv inquired the traveller's name. 
He had not told it, for none had asked it! 

Cesario's heart suffered a momentary chill: he 
had once been more proud than grateful; but events 
had changed him; and he felt this generous hu- 
manity from a stranger almost reconcile him to 
the world. 

Having taken from the purse a few pieces of 
gold, sufficient for his fewer wants, he returned 
the remainder for charitable uses, besought the 
superior's benediction^ and departed. 

It was the end of the carnival, when Cesario 
re-entered Genoa; and, as if to mock his misery, 
all was mirth and pageantry. 
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As he proceeded along the Strada Nuova, he 
saw but one house dark and silent; it was the 
Palazzo Rosso. The Palazzo Rosso a blank, 
when all others were light and gayety! What could 
have befallen its inhabitants? — ^his ill-boding heart 
was busy with the images of Beatrice and Gio- 
vanni. 

^ With hasty, but faltering steps, he presented 
himself at thfe gates. A servant whom he did 
not know, informed him that the Signora Beatrice 
had been near death, he was told; and was now 
gone a journey with the Marchesa and their con- 
fessor. Cesario questioned the man further: the 
man was but a servant of servants, and knew no- 
thing; his superiors were sdl in the streets amongst 
the maskers. 

More perplexed than ever by this intelligence, 
yet kindlmg with a wild and vain hope, since 
Beatrice was yet under her mother^s protection, 
he turned from ^eir late abode in search of fuller 
information. 

For the first moment or two, he thought of 
seeking Signor Calva; but the feelings associated 
with that officious friend, were too keen to bear 
renewal, and he turned his steps towards the Pa- 
lazzo Dona. 

Every Strada and Pico was thronged with peo- 
ple and pageantries. The balconies, and terraced 
roofs of the houses, were full of ladies attired in- 
their gala dresses; some sparkling with jewels, 
some blooming with flowers, or panting under 
embroidery and brocade. 

Here were the fooleries of pantomim^ repre- 
sented on a temporary stage; there, bands of wan- 
dering musicians, playing under the colonades of 
public buildings* Jugglers, rope-dancers, reciters, 
were seen in every comer. 
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ST. JOHN. 9 

Now, rolled on a gilded car filled with aUegori- 
cal personages, and followed by troops of maskers 
in characters connected with the pageant before 
them: and now a band of young cavaliers, gal- 
lantly armed, and mounted on managed horses, 
went through a mimic joust« 

One universal uproar of laughter, music, shouts, 
cries of momentary alarm, whirring of artificial 
fires, sound of trumpets, and ringing of bells, 
loaded the air* 

Cesario's ears were stunned by the din: to him, 
all was discord, and all impertinence: the showers 
of sweetmeats and flowers, which fell on him in 
common with others, as he pushed through the 
crowd imder the balconies, seemed as if thrown 
in derision of his misery. In truth, the gayety 
and the masks gave to this night a certain resem- 
Uance to the last he had spent in Genoa: it seem- 
ed its mocking and gigantic phantom. 

Obstructed by so many obstacles, Cesario was 
some hours ere he could reach the Palazzo Doria; 
and when he got there, the morning was just 
dawned. 

Those magnificent gardens, always open to the 

Jmblic, were filled with multitudes: where the 
buntains spouted wine, or the groves were tran- 
siently illuminated by a burst of fire works, there 
poured the tide of idlers; so that Cesario found 
some unobstructed paths to reach the house. 

In one of these, (a mossy alley, actually roofed 
with evergreens,) he encountered the veiy man he 
Sought. Doria had withdrawn from the giddy 
crowd, to refresh himself with the dewy breath- 
ings of mom: his surprise at sight of Cesario was 
only equalled by the other's joy. 

liSieir first few questions mutually answered, 
I)oria prepared to relieve the anxiety of his young 
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10 THE KNIGHT OF 

friend. Having led hin into a litde Gothic oratory, 
buried among the trees, therefore not likely to 
attract intruders, he began his important commu- 
nication. 

The prince related what he had to tell, without 
preface or remark; leaving characters to develop 
themselves by their actions. 

"Some days after you left Genoa," he said, "I 
received a visit from the Signor Giovanni: he put 
into my hand two papers: one his last testament 
in case of his death; and the other, a legal dispo* 
sition of his property during his life. It was his 
purpose, he said, to re-enter the Order of St. John.'^ 

Cesario started, and changed countenance: his 
lips moved; but the prince hearing no articulate 
sound, proceeded. 

**You shall see that last paper, before we. part 
^ —for it is generously full of care for all you could 
wish attended to on the lands that once were your 
father's— -at present I'll go on with my story. 

"He told me in brief, that a cruel misunder- 
standing had disunited you, Tof what nature he 
said not,) and he expressed me liveliest anxiety 
to discover whither you were gone. He then ob- 
tained my promise to transmit him whatever ac- 
count might reach me respecting you, wherever he 
might then be, and took his leave. 

" I was far from guessing what was the cause 
of your alienation; and it was not till several days 
afterwards, that I was let into the lamentable se- 
cret. 

"I was sent for one morning by the Marchesa 
Brignoletti, who was in the habit of consulting me 
occasionally. She appeared in extreme distress 
of mind, while she told me, that her daughter was 
then given up to such a pitiable state, in conse- 
quence of an attachment to Signor Cigala, (whost 
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departure from Genoa, and purpose of renewing 
his vow of celibacy, were publicly talked of,) that 
she had lost all government of herself; and was, 
in truth, litde short of downright distraction." 

At this sentence, Cesario grasped the prince's 
arm with a convulsive pressure, and smothered a 
^oan: still, however, he spoke not.— Doria con- 
tinued. 

"The material part of this infatuated girPs 
confession was, that Signor Cigala had imiformly 
shunned her; but as she persisted in attributing 
such conduct to a high sense of honour towards 
you, she besought her mother to urge him for his 
own sake, as well as hers, to relax nis rigid prin- 
ciples, and to take the hand she never would yield 
to another. 

"In short, my dear Adimari, I would not say 
it to you if Iv could ^void it, but truth is sacred; 
and I confess the commission I was prayed to un- 
dertake was absolutely to ask Signor Cigala to 
marry the Signora Beatrice." * 

"Hold! hold. Prince!" exclaimed Cesario, start- 
ing up distractedly, " I cannot — ^will not believe 
He checked the rash conclusion, bowed his 
crimson face on his . hand, and re-seated himself 
in silence. Never had respect made a greater 
conquest! 

The excellent Doria felt the full value of this 
self-command, and acknowledged it. 

" I believe n^w, it is best to tell you what fol- 
lows, in brief. Well then: — I undertook their 
commission— undertook it to satisfy my own as- 
tonishment and incredulity; for, in fact, I thought 
better of your friend than that he would ^sell his 
large honours' for that toy — ^a susceptible girl: he 
did not disappoint me: he refused .the lady with 
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12 THE KNIGHT OF 

all her wealth and beauty. He assured me, that 
in doing so, he made no sacrifice to friendship— 
for that he never had' felt the smallest inclination 
for her; that he was exceedingly sorry his zekl for 
her mental improvement, when he considered her 
your future wife, should ever have led her into so 
fatal an error. In truth, he spared her, more 
than any other man in his circumstances would 
have done; for then it was, that I learnt how your 
friendship had been destroyed," 

" If I am awake," exclaimed Cesario, striking 
his forehead with both hands, and raising his ago- 
nised eyes to Heaven, " then am I of all men most 
wretched!"^' 

" Say not so, Adimari, when you have such a 
friend/' 

" Have!" reiterated Cesario, with a thrilling 
voice—" I h?ive him no longer!" 

Doria looked at him in expressive silence. 
Cesario's ghastly look, joined to the anguish of 
his voice, told of something more than mere sus- 
picions or reproach: the prince remembered, that 
when he had spoken of reconciliation between the 
friends, Giovanni's countenance had changed to 
pale, and then to red, as he said, in a hurried voice^ 
" No, no; there are things, I fear, I cannot>-ought 
not to forgive." 

There was but one thing which, aa a gentleman 
and a knight, Doria believed it was impossible to 
efface, even by repentance; and wllh this thought 
he divined the humiliating secret. 

He heaved a deep sigh, and said, emphatically, 
" Unhappy young mian!" 

Cesario sat press'^g his clasped hands on his 
burmng temples, without attending to him: shame, 
misery, despair were all in his altered countenance. 
Now and then he groaned; and a convulsive shud- 
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der ran through his limbs. At times he snatched 
away his head, and pressed his hands closer over 
his eyes; as if by that action he could shut out the 
image in his mind— Giovanni's last look! — but still 
it was there, still did it enter into his soul: a start, 
a cry told the momentary pang. 

Tlie next instant fixed him in mute and motion- 
less despair. 

At length his tortured soul relieved itself by 
words^ he spoke, at intervals, in a voice interrupt* 
cd by grief. 

" Now do I understand thee, Giovanni. Fool 
that I was— blind, infatuated fool!—-when I thought 
him harsh to venial faults, he was but just; he 
knew her false, false heart. False! mighty heaven^ 
can she have been so false, so lost, so humbled!—— 
and I have loved this woman!*' 

Once more he sunk into stupor. 

An instant after, his features brightened with a 
wild light, and he exclaimed, —-^^ out that brace- 
let! I saw it in his chamber; 'twas her bracelet. 
Their meeting, too! — No, no; you cheat me; they 
are both, both false." 

Doria hastened to explun these circumstances; 
for Giovanni had explained them to him when he 
conn missioned him to return Beatrice the ornament 
* which had caused so much mischief. 

His meeting with her (so Giovanni assured the 
prince) was accidental on his part; and that she 
had not purpo^d more than to sound his secret 
inclirLations uiidcr the disgujise she assumed, he 
T^as right in Ltlieving. 

In truth, Beatrice had flattered herself with the 
expectation of drawii^^ delightful discovery from 
him; believing that Cme id^ti^ pride and anger 
woidd enable ner to quit him without betiraymg 
who she was. 

TOL. II. 1 
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14 THE KNIGHT OF 

But who that passion hurries thus far, dare say 
she will go no further? If we give our hand to a 
fiend, will he not drag us down a precipice? 

Beatrice voluntarily sacrificed her delicacy; and 
the next sacrifice exacted by the tyranny of pas* 
uon was decency itself. 

She was maddened by Giovanni's preference of 
friendship to love (who quickly guessed the dis- 
guised tempter, and modelled his replies accord- 
ingly), and, yielding to her torrent feelings, she 
burst forth in reproaches, confessions, supplica- 
tions! 

Giovanni rebuked this unmaidenly violence, 
while he assured her that this fancy for him would 
pass away like others; for, that she mistook her 
own heart when she believed it so eternally devoted 
to him. 

It was in answer to this ungrateful truth, that, 
having repeated to him all she did at the prompt- 
ing of this passion, and contrasted it with her fee- 
ble return to the fondness of Cesario, that she end- 
ed with the words which caught Cesario's ear. 

To this explanation Dona only added, that, by 
his advice, the Marchesa had taken her daughter 
to travel; as it was probable change of scene would 
abate the poignancy of the latter's disappointmen| 
and the former^s sense of family-degradation. 

" Rouse yourself, Adimari!" cried the bk 
kindly Dona, when he concluded; " make.!" 
mind to forget all this: leave the foolish gf 
shame, and begin life afresh. Tafe my, i 
it, there is both honour and happiness in i 
you yet, if you will but seek them." 

" Yes, Prince!" replied Cesario, with a mixture 
of pride and anguish, " Ir1|r// forget this cruel, 
this once-dear Beatrice!" A sigh burst out with 
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her name, his lips qui^^red, and tears suddenly 
covered his eyes. 

Ashamed of the weakness, yet unable to clear 
his suffocated voice, he stopped, turning his eyes 
downwards. This effort of s^f-conquest was be- 
yond his present strength; the tears rolled over 
his cheeks, and his heart, once escaping the 
curb, could no longer be commanded. He started 
from the prince into another division of the oratory, 
and remained there till he could re-appear with 
firmness. 

When he returned, it was with a composed ex- 
terior; and, pressing the prince's hand most grate- 
fully more uian once, he said, in a resolute tone, 

*^ Your Highness shall have no cause to blush 
for me in future. I will rather tear out my heart 
than let it regret her — she that never loved me! 
I could have pardoned any thing but such a con- 
fession. Glory will soon efface her image; but 
what shall recompense me for the loss of my friend! 
What can root out my black ingratitude to him! 
To doubt him had been crime enough— but to 
outrage him too!" 

The memqry of that last act came over Cesa- 
rio's soul, aggravated by all his present convictions. 
It sunk him into an abyss of shame, from which 
he thought nothing could recover him; so that 
e^lpry other image faded before it; and even she 
was, indeed, forgotten, whose faithless conduct 
had caused his guilt. 

Doria strove to arg^e hiln into happier feelings; 
but, as he could not deny that Giovanni, through 
all his tenderness for his former friend, showed a 
deep and powerful sesse of injury, his reasonings 
were of little avail. 

Cesario listened to the various details of that 
friend's generous conduct towards the old tenants 
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and attendants at the Mmrino in gloomy silence: 
for to him these seemed but so many parts of a 
great and signal revenge, 

Doria could not resist telling him Giovanni's 
share in the transaction with Signor 'Michaeli; it 
had come naturally to light, during the period of 
inquiring for Cesario, and transmitting the money. 

The Syndic had that sum now in trust for his 
absent relative. 

" O, do not quite crush me!" interrupted Cesa- 
rio, in a paroxysm of remorse and self-abasement 
— •'* no more — no more!" He covered his face 
again, and was silent. ~ 

So various, and so powerful were the feelings 
by which he was agitated, that his countenance 
changed every minute: by degrees, its acute ex- 
pressions of agony were less frequent, till at length 
there remained only a look of melancholy deter- 
mination. 

^' I will not ask it!" he sai(|, thinking aloud; 
" I am beyond pardon. My only atonement must 
be a life spent like his — so shall I prove, that I 
was not all unworthy of the love he once bore me." 

When Doria questioned him on his intentions, 
he avowed his resolution of following Ae patih 
of his offended friend through the fields of war; 
but that, at too awful a distance for Giovanni to 
know it, till his career, perhaps, were honourably 
closed. 

Doria did not dissuade him from this purpose: 
it was his wish to see Cesario advancing in the 
line of duty; and his well-grounded hope, that the 
chances of war might reconcile the friends in the 
most affecting and rivettio(| way — by mutual de- 
fence! Yet, if he could accelerate so desirable 
a re-union, it was almost hid duty to do so. 
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He spoke, therefore, of Giovanni's general kind- 
ness, as well as his particular friendslup; he urged 
the value of Cesario's penitence, and me probable 
effects of time in softening even the fiercest resent- 
ments; and he besought him, not to carry his com- 
mendable* self-abhorrence to a length which might 
in realit^r rather afflict than appease his friend. 

The prince offered to mediate between dieir 
estranged hearts; but Cesario would not hear of it. 
He was too self-c^graded, in his own eyes, to 
think that any thing would jprocure Giovanni's 
forgiveness, except a series ot hazardous actions 
smd long repentance. 

Doria talked something about foolish romance, 
overstrained delicacy, &c. but his heart was of 
Cesario's opinion; and he urged Ae thing no fur- 
Aer. 

^^ I know not what we shall do in the business 
of Malta," said the prince, after a while, with an 
^ air of secret vexation; but if we do nothing, you 
may fairly fill up your idle time by a gallant action 
or two; said, after all, if we act as we ought, and 
cany our fleet to the defence of Malta, you can 
join us from the shore. Go, then, in heaven's 
name. I now wish never to hear of you, but 
where danger is grapi)led with, and honour won." 

Cesario took the kindly -extended hand of the 
veteran, and pressed it against his breast. 

" Farewell, my Prince?' he said, with a soften- 
ed heart, *^ we may never meet again. I should 
go a less unhappy man, if I knew tiiat my fother'9 
niend was relieved from any part of those cares, 
which so lately——" Cesario stopped, respect- 
fully loatii to press a tender point, ^et gratefully 
anxious to kxiow something of Dona's most inti« 
mate feelings. 

'b3 
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The prince gave him a look of pleased ack»mr- 
ledgment. " Go content, dies, my dear Adimari. 
My family-affairs; brighten: I have good hope tl»t 
matters will turn out better than I eiqpected— £>r 
there is no marriage. I sliall not forget this pioof 
of your regard for me and mine.'^ He preasod 
his youn^ friend's hand very earnestly, and Ce- 
sario kissing his in return, bowed and dc^parted. 

He hastened at once to his rdation's in die 
Piazza deB' Acqua Verde, as it was necessary for. 
him to ascertain the amount oi what Giovaaai's 
exertions had recovered^ and to msdce aaiange- 
ments for the career upon wluch he was about tD. 
enter. 

The S}^dic received him with eoirdial ^deGunife; 
gave him d^e d^ails of Signor Mieluicb's.faHid^ 
some conduct, and delivered up the p*oper voudi- 
ers from the bank in whidi he had lodged die 
mohey. 

Cesario's first employment of diis mon^ was 
for the pruposes of gratitude and kindness, (and, 
how sweet was the pleasures so long uatasted by 
him!) He next redeemed the only remnant of po* 
perty his father had left; and retaining suficiesit 
for the possible contingencies of another country, 
and an independent service, prepared to set forai 
on his pilgrimage of pemtence. 

There had been a time when, circumstanced as 
now, Cesario would have perished radier than 
have used the good fortune for which he was in* 
debted to the friend he had sinee insidted; but those 
times, happily, were gone; and, awakened to dear^ 
er views of the truly noble, he was now able to 
vanquish himself, and prove his repentance by sik 
crificing his pride* 

To sdlow Giovanni the privilege <rf xemotely 
becoming his benefactor, was in fact to let him 
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'^ heap coab of fire upon the offender:" in doing 
so, Cesario was humbling himself before him mcNre 
completely than if he were cast upon his knees 
entreating pardon. 

But humility is the only certain sign of repent- 
ance; and Cesario did so sincerely abhor himself 
for what he had done, that he jusdy believed it 
would be far easier for him to obtain Giovanni's 
for|;ivenes8, even now, than that of his own ac- 
cusmg conscience. 

But when we resolve on lig^t, and are consci- 
ous that we see our own actions widiout prejudice 
or passion; when we feel that our warmest aspira- 
tions are for the purification of our own character, 
and die esteem of the excellent;— 4hen, whatever 
be our foults, we feel in ourselves the assurance of 
peace hereafter, lliose noble aspirations are a 
pledff&to us of future self-respect; they tell us that 
we shall one day regain it: and, with self-respect, 
where is the calamity which is insupportable? 

In all that related to Giovanni, Cesario's heart 
was soothed and calmed, solely b^ principles which 
did him honour: but the oblivion which quickly 
passed over the image of Beatrice, was produced 
by less exalted agency. He was mordfied, irrita- 
ted, stung with the idea of being duped either by 
his own credulous vanity, or by her art; and his 
pride, thus forcibly roused, promised, soon to make 
absolute aversion succeed to love. Nay, there 
were moments when he remembered what he never 
otherwise would have allowed himself to remem- 
ber, that the symptoms of preference had begun 
on the side of Beatrice. Had she continued true, 
this recollection might only have heightened his 
nateful tendemes8*---but acting faithlessly, it ren« 
dered her lightness but the more despicable. 
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Whatever were the causes, the effect was salu- 
tary; anc^all given to the two grand objects of his 
soul, glory and his friend, Cesario now turned his 
back on the scene of former deceitful joys, with- 
out one wi|h for their return. 
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And Giovanni! where was he? — what had been, 
what were now his feelings? 

When he quitted his own house so abruptly on 
the night of Giulio Carega's marriage, he hurried^ 
unconscious whither; and that, in a perturbation 
of soul, more congenial with the stormy character 
of him who caused it, than with his own habitual 
self-command. ^ 

Having by chance « taken the way to the ram- 
parts, he wsdked along them, regardless of the 
wind and rain now suddenly beating in upon him 
from the south. 

Not a creature was stirring on these noble ter- 
races, except the solitary sentinels of the distant 
forts, whose far-off steps were, however, lost in the 
roar of sea and air. 

Upon the dark masft presented by the city be- 
low, but a speck of lig^t was here and there seen 
gliinmering like glow worms, and like them va- 
nishing into the surrounding blackness. Only the 
waving lanterns of the shipping in the harbour, 
and the beacon of the Pharos, steadily illuminated 
their immediate stations; all else was dark: the 
ocean presented one black, immeasurable abyss; 
the land, a shapeless chaos of gloom. 

Giovanni felt not the blasts, as they rushed furi* 
ously over his head, to rouse and scatter those in- 
land woods which were yet silent: he felt but the 
blow of Cesario. 
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• 

" Dishonoured!'— disgraced!— -undone!"-— he 
ejaculated repeatedly, as he walked to and fro; 
sometimes stopping and gazing round, uncon^ 
scious what he looked on, or listened to; uncon- 
scious that he was alone, unmantled, and unbon- 
neted, in the middle of a boisterous night on an 
exposed rampart* 

" And by thee, Cesarip! — ^thee, for whom I would 
have died!" — Giovanni's great heart gave way 
under nothing but disgrace. 

In that age of chivalric character, to receive a 
blow was to endure the greatest indignity man 
might suffer; and not to avenge it, Was to live dis- 
' honoured: but to wash out disgrace in the blood 
of him for whom Giovanni would willingly have 
8l?^d all his blood, drop for drop, how could it be 
thought on?— yet, they must meet no more, if they 
met not at the point of each other's swords. 

" We are divorced, then, for ever!" exclsdmed. 
Giovanni, still breathing his agitated soul to the 
deafening elements; ^^ and now there is no inte- 
rest for me in lif?." 

At that moment (en thousand delightful recol- 
lections of former days came over him, dimming 
the loftier images of future devotion to religion 
and glory. Sympathies of taste, feeling, principle; 
intellectual pleasures shared with Cesario, and 
heightened by participation; sorrows softened, vir* 
tues confirmed, or frailties subdued in generous 
emulation of each other's better qualites; unequal 
habits assimilated by equality of affection; confi- 
dence unbounded. 

All these joys of holy friendship, which elevate 
the soul to a rank litde less than angelic, these 
joys were gone; like a momentary glimpse of 
jHeaven, they had been, and were withdrawn. 
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Giovanni's heart melted at the review of such 
a past; and for some time his regrets absorbed 
the sense of personal degradation. 

By slow degrees, however, his ideas arran^d 
themselves; and those plans for the future, which 
were at first but indistinct images floating dirough 
uncertainty, assumed shape and fixedness. 

While Cesario remained his iriend; allied to 
the general world, by the variety of bonds which 
that friend's warm affections were daily multiply- • 
ing, Giovanni became interested in them all; and 
self-devoted to that chosen friend, had their union 
of souls continued, he never would have shackled 
the freedom of his own actions, by renewing his 
vow of obedience to the order of St. John;— but 
now that he and Cesario were to each otlier as 
though they had never been, the world was grown 
a wilderness, and the service of God and humani- 
ty the only sanctuaries for Giovanni. 

To the o£Bces of religion, and the duties of 
charity, hi^ looked for consolation; the sacred fire 
of the altar was still burning in his breast, as 
biighdy as when it first kindled there; he could 
stiu carry to the feet of his heavenly Father, the 
obedience, the gratitude, the perfect love of a son; 
he could still glow with kindly admiration of brave 
and excellent associates; he could still delight in 
the beauties, and meditate on the wonders of crea- 
ticm; he coidd enjoy the luxury of ministering to 
the sick, the sorrowful, and the poor; he could 
look back on a life of twenty-eiriit years past 
without reproach from others, and widi scarcely 
one just rebuke from his own heart; how then 
could he call himself miserable? 

Widi such affections remaining, and such ob- 
jects for those affections to fix on, coulAhis soul 
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be desolate?— <uid with such godlike gratifications, 
could it be joyless? 

Giovanni roused himself, with a noble blush, 
from his temporary weakness; and in spitt ot die 
worm yet gnawing in that heart where Cesario 
had once been treasured, he left the ramparts, smd 
descending into the town, entered the first chupch 
at which early mass was performing. 

There, in secret, he addressed himself to the 
one great Being, on the subject of his own im- 
mediate wants; he prayed for tranquillity of spirit 
and a life of usefolness; he prayed for blessings 
upon die man whose unkindness had pierced him; 
he prayed for re-union with him in the world of 
spirits* 

This dcHie, he returned home, where he beg^it 
immediately to settle his worldly affairs, and make 
that distribution of his property which the laws 
allowed: he could not alienate any thing; but he 
had it in his power to ^ant annuities during his 
life, and he used that power chiefly in £stvour of 
Signor Adimari's old servants and former pen- 
sioners* 

Part of his large revenue he allotted to the 
kinsman whom he intrusted widi the superintend* 
ence of his estates; the far greater part he devoted 
to the service of his Order. 

After seeing these dispositions put into a legal 
form, he deposited duplicates of them, and of his 
final testament, in the hand of Prince Doria; thus 
prudently providing a check upon the possible 
avidity or neglect of his trusted relation. 

It was his purpose to go direct to Malta, in a 
noble galley which he bought at an enormous 
ptice of the Seigniory, and which he meant as a 
present to the Grand Master. 

While this vessel was completing her comple- 
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ment of men and stores, Giovanni had ample 
leisure to think of Cesario* 

Prince Dona's embassy from the Marchesa, 
fomid him full of anxiety for that friend, and left 
him doubly pierced with regret.— Had that em- 
bassy taken place but twelve days sooner, he might 
yet have retiuned his friend. Cesario would then 
have been told the truth by one whom he could 
not hesitate to believe; and now, explanation was 
vain^ and reconciliation hopeless. 1 nat fatal blow 
had destroyed every thing. 

When Giovanni found that neither Dona, nor 
the Syndic, nor any of Cesario's younger associ- 
ates knew whither he was gone, nor by what 
means his wants were supplied, this generous 
friend began to entertain the most alarming appre- 
hensions. He could not doubt Cesario's almost 
immediate repentance of the outrage which sever- 
ed them, even before reflection might have made 
him question the justice of his suspicions: he 
could not doubt the distraction of such a mind, . 
when possessed at once by jealousy and remorse; 
and some fearful ideas of self-destruction crossed 
'his thoughts. 

Panic-struck with such an image, Giovanni 
determined to go in search of him. Concealing 
his name, but liberally bestowing his purse wher- 
ever he went, he mde from village to hamlet, 
from hamlet to solitary hut, just as he discovered, 
or fancied he discovered, traces of Cesario's 
route. 

Cesario's was a face and figure which, once 
seen, could never be forgotten; and even in his 
various stages of distraction, gloom, and total 
stupefaction of every power, mental and bodily, 
the peasants had remarked him, as he passed along, 
with occasional feelings of admiration, curiosity, 

VOI^ II. c 
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or wonder, which assisted in stamping his remem- 
brance. ; 

That fortunate peculiarity which distinguishea 
Cesario from other men, afforded Giovanni a sure 
guide; and he trod the labyrinth of all his wretch- 
ed friend's wanderings, in patient hope of reaching 
his resting place at last* 

Giovanni s intention was not to seek an inter- 
view with him; it was now his point of honour 
to avoid one: but he found it impossible to throw 
his soul into other duties, until he had ascertained 
Cesario's existence, and covertly supplied his 
wants. 

In this state of mind, what was his emotion^ 
when he recognised in the person of an insensible 
man, lying across the pam of a mountsdn-pass, 
his still-dear Cesario? 

To throw himself off his horse, to raise, to sup- 
port, to chafe the limbs of that pale corse; to pour 
a cordial into his lips, and breathe into them his 
own warm breath, were the actions of a moment. 
Every thing was forgotten but that morning in 
which this very Cesario had so supported him, 
after having snatched him from a watery grave. 

Giovanni looked on him in pale and speechless 
anxiety, while thus endeavouring to restore him 
to animation; but when he saw his heart heave 
and his lips move, the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and he broke out into audible thanksgivings. 

As Cesario opened his eyes, they met those of 
Giovanni; they remained fixed on him, it is true, 
yet calmly, vacantly, without change or expression. 
** O worse than dead!" exclaimed Giovanni, clasp- 
ing him in agony against his breast, and looking 
at him as though he hoped that look would re- 
kindle extinguished reason. 

" Then I leave thee no more!" he cried, after a 
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pause, duiincr which Cesario*s unsettled intellect 
betrayed itself in words. "I leave thee no more 
— ^unless Heaven restore thee to thyself!" 

Giovanni spoke in the calm tone of fixed but 
despairing resolution: he thought of Beatrice, 
while contemplating the wreck she had made; and 
he well-nigh abhorred himself for being innocent- 
ly connected with her perfidy. 

The towers of a convent^ seen through a gorge 
of the mountains, first inspired him with hope: he 
lifted Cesario gendy from the ground, where he 
had sunk again, from mere animal exhaustion; and 
holding him firmly on with one hand, while he led 
his horse with the other, he proceeded slowly on* 
wards. 

It is needless to add, that Giovanni was the si- 
lent brother of La Trappe, who watched unweari- 
ed by Cesario's side for four tedious weeks; and 
that it was on Giovanni's shrouded figure, Cesa- 
rio directed his first glance of returning conscious- 
ness. 

Giovanni had long learned to master the im- 
pulse of extravagant feelings; had it not been so, 
he must have rushed into the arms of Cesario the 
moment that well-beloved voice, re-informed by 
reason, had reached his ear; — but, accustomed to 
vanquish himself, he paused, till the repeated thrills 
of thankful surprise ceased to quiver through eve- 
ry vein, and tnen he approached the bed of his 
friend. 

The fervent benediction of his yearning heart 
was not uttered bjr his lips; it could not escajje 
even at his eyes; for they were so shaded by his 
cowl, that neither their expression, nor the tears 
which flooded them at that moment, and which 
poured down the moment after, were visible to 
Cesario* 
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The latter thought he saw only a pious brother 
of St. Bruno, calmly transferring his charitable 
cares from the bed of a convalescent to that of 
some greater sufferer, when he looked indeed upon 
the figure of his friend, of that fnend within whose 
heart all the tender passions were wresding with 
despotic honour. 

The laws of the Knights Hospitallers were 
framed in the spirit of chivalryi and the members 
of that order were consequently accustomed never 
to separate the temporal from the spiritual part of 
their code. Thus, Giovanni dared not go beyond 
the boimds. he had now reached. As a Christian, 
he had succoured the man that outraged him, and 
he had returned good for evil; but as a knigltt, he 
must avoid his presence^ or redeem his knightly 
character with his life. 

The laws of this order, like those of our own 
military bodies, were directly adverse to its spirit: 
thus, with equal inconsistency, those laws denounc* 
ed the practice of duelling, while every knight who 
failed to avenge an affront, offered him wilmilly or 
heedlessly, was tacitly oudawed. 

Giovanni was not all fauldess: he was but the 
brightest pattern of an imperfect idea of Christian 
duty: his nobler faculties were yoked, equally with 
those of the lowest intellect, to the ear of spiritual 
supremacy; to the authority of ancient usages; and 
he followed, unresistingly, where these led. Hap- 
py they who live under a clearer light! 

Thus he did not see the monstrousness of em*- 
bodying the peaceful spirit of Christianit}' in the 
frame of fantastic honour; a frame, however en- 
gaging to the eye, pernicious to many of the vir- 
tues and blessings of life. At the command of 
that visionary honour, how often were the tender- 
est ties dissolved! Judgmg an act independant of 
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theintentidii,itresentedabreath unwillingly breath- 
ed upon it, as.direfully as if dmed by deliberate 
malice. 

At such a chimerical command, did Giovanni 
now immolate his fondest wish. He acknowledged 
Cesario dearer to him than ever, because more 
wretched; he cherished no resentment against him; 
and he felt himself not the less respectable, for 
refraining from avenging a blow given in a mo- 
ment of frenzy. 

Yet, because a blow, under any circumstances, 
was considered a niortal aflfront by mankind in 

general, and by the rules of chivalry in particular; 
e stifled the cry of nature, turned from the lan- 
guid head he yearned to support, and tore him- 
self away. 

Giovanni did not quit the convent, till he was 
quite assured of Cesario's progress towards re- 
covery: he then departed, with a resigned though 
joyless spirit; leavmg the monks of St. Bruno as 
mcurious as they were taciturn, and commissioned 
only to speak of him as a traveller. 

His business now lay at Rome. Thither he went, 
to throw himself at the feet of the pontiff, and ask 
his permission to resume the sign of the cross. 

This, act of "humility was a mere ceremony, es- 
sential only as a part of that complete authority 
over all professing obedience to the Holy See, 
which its head found it expedient to display. 

From Rome, Giovanni proceeded to Porto Er- 
cole, whidier he had directed his galley to meet 
him. It was not in the port, when he reached 
Ercole; and anxious to learn something of the 
Turkish armament, and the views of the Gravid 
Master, he hastened to a neighbouring comman*- 
dery, where Due^uerras, the bailiff of Negropont, 
was just arrived from a mission in France. 
c2 
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Giovanni had last sees this brave old knight^ 
when he fought for the last time as a brother of 
the order, on the shore of Africa* They hadbled 
together on the plains of Gomera, when the almost 
impregnable fortress of El Penon de Velez ¥ras 
first* tiScen by the knights, and the soldiers of Spain 
— ^that important fortress, which, in the course of 
three years after, had been lost and won again by 
the Christians* 

When Giovanni beheld this intrepid old man, 
at the age of seventy, eagerly embracing toil and 
peril for the sake of his brethreni hurrying from 
a peaceful and powerful situation, into the shock 
of war; he could not enough admire the force of 
mind, and the omnipotence of virtue. 

The order of St. John, dedicated solely to Ae 
service of the oppressed, whether states or indivi- 
duals exposing themselves continually to every 
species of danger, not for their own agrandize- 
ment or riches, but for the rescue of private pro- 
perty; that order, which existed only to relieve 
the poor, attend the sick, and release the captive: 
was not cme, to see perish; it became the duty of 
every Christian, but especially of every knight, to 
rally round the standard of St. Jcimy and present 
his breast to the pikes of the infidels. 

The old Dueguerras uttered his resolution of 
dying at the foot of that standard, with all the en- 
thusiasm of youth; and Giovanni^s already kin- 
dled spirit caught new fire from that of so ardent 
a companion. 

It was publicly ascertained, that the Turidsh 
armament, which had excited tjie alarm of so many 
d^rent states, was in reality intended for the de- 
struction of the Knights Hospitallers. 

In every conquest over the Ottomans and Al- 
gerines, these intrepid brothers were always fore- 
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most; adventuring dieirUves fcarkssly, which they 
passed purely. 

The Goletta, and Penon de Velez, which were 
"indeed the keys of Barbary, were fonncrly won 
by the bravery of the knights; in consequence of 
which, Hassan of Algiers, and Dragut of Tripoli^ 
beca»ie their most inveterate foes. 

The Porte, long irritated against the order, was 
at last roQsed to vengeance; not by motives of 
sound and general policy, but by the petty resent- 
ments of a minister and a mistress. 

The capture of a huge gallion, laden with the 
richest commodities of tKe East, by a Maltese gal- 
ley, was the real cause of that mighty armament, 
which afterwards broke like an inundation over 
the island rock. 

Urged to revenge the insult, thus given to his 
£itvourites, (for the gallion, with her ladmc^, belong- 
ed to tihe Kislar Aga, and the chief ladies of the 
seraglio,) Solyman hastily summoned a military 
council, and laid before them his reasons for at- 
tacking the knights of St. John. ' 

He represented their continual and successful 
enterprises against various Mahomedan posses- 
sions; their mortifying superiority in the very sea 
which seemed exclusively the right of Turkey; 
the Archipelago, he said, swarmed with their gal- 
lies, and every port in the Morea bore witness to 
their audacity. 

But above all, he dwelt less on the evils result- 
ing to his commerce, and the disgrace inflicted on 
his arms, than upon the alarming hindrance which 
these formidable warriors opposed to the piety of 
his subjects. No true Mussulman could now ven- 
ture a pilgrimage to Mecca or Medina, widiout 
incurring die almost certain penalty of death or 
slavery:— 4he knights were idways on tike watch 
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for the vessels bearing these devout persons; and 
their fate was inevitable, when once they encoun* 
tered the Christian foe. 

Solyman, therefore, deemed it a pcunt of ccm- 
science to extirpate such a confederacy of disci- 
plined banctitti; or at least to drive them from a 
rock, whence, like eagles in their aery, they watch- 
ed and pounced upon their prey. 

It was his proud boast, (and a proud one indeed 
it was!) that he had already wrested from their 
weakened grasp all their possessions in the Archi^ 

Jelago and Asia Minor; had driven them from 
thodes; and finally left them but this single fort- 
ress in the Mediterranean.— Why then should he 
doubt almost immediate success in a second at- 
tack upon these sea-girt robbers? 

The conquest of Sicily, and the recapture of 
the Christian forts on the African coast, which 
some of his generals recommended, he consider- 
ed but as secondary objects; alleging, that if Malta 
were taken, and her knights exterminated, Sicily 
would lose her bulwark, and the African strong- 
holds must fall of course. 

In short, Sol3rnaan felt the insult received by 
the chief officer of his pleasures, as a person^ 
insult to himself; and, as such, he thirsted to re- 
venge it. 

The expedition once determined upon, the 
Sultan issued orders for immediate preparation.. 
His fleet was confided to Piali, an able admiral in 
the flower of manhood; and his land forces to 
Mustapha, a general advanced in age, but cde- 
brated for former victories. 

To these forces were to be joined the strength 
of Barbary. Hassan, the young and dauntless 
Basha of Algiers, agreed to assist the armament 
with all his troops, headed by himself in person; 
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and Dragut, governor of Tripoli, was to lend his 
skill and eiq>erience to the admiral of the Porte. 

The fame of this noted corsair had long rival- 
led that of the great Andrea Dona, during whose 
latter years Dragut had started into celebrity. 
His ability in working a vessel was only equalled 
by the admirable courage and conduct with which 
he either defended or attacked: he was enured to 
firtigues and hardships of every kind; and pos- 
sessed in himself that precious secret of success, 
invincible determination. 

Under the command of such leaders, a fleet, 
consisting of a hundred and sixty ships of war, 
besides transports, and an army of thirty thousand 
Janizaries and Spahis, (not in^ding the African 
auxiUaries,) formed an awM object for expecta- 
non. * 

When once the destination of this armada was 
ascettained. La Valette, die Grand Master of 
Malta, prepared to receive diem, as became the 
head of an order which had never yet shrunk 
from an enemy. He catted a general council; and 
having communicated td them the intelUgence 
just received from his agents at Constantinople, 
he proceeded, by dieir consent, to issue a sum- 
mons for the immediate return of aU diose knights 
who were absent from die island; whether on 
their own concerns, or pursuing their duty at 
their different priories, bailiwicks, and command- 
eries. 

He despatched agents to levy troops in Italy, 
and solicit aid from the princes of Christendom; 
and he wrote himself to Don Garcia di Toledo, 
the Sicilian vkeroy, for those ample succours of 
land and sea forces, which his master Philip of 
Spain had not only prombed, but which pdicy 
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rendered as necessary for the ultimate preserva- 
tion of his dominions, as for that of the island. 

All now was impulse and activity in Malta: 
the dispersed knights were hurrying from every 
part of the continent, to take their posts in that 
huge citadel; vessels were daily arriving there 
wim arms, ammunitions, pi^ovisions, and. foreign 
volunteers. All things, in short, annoimced the 
brave La Valette's resolution of repulsing the 
infidels, or of gallantly perishing in the attempt. 

Expectant Europe looked on in breathless 
anxiety, while this handful of undaunted cheva- 
liers, in the spirit of a single champion encounter- 
ing an impious giant, planted themselves to receive 
the shock of the infidels. 

Except its natural advantages, Malta possessed 
few means of defence. When the order receired 
it from /the hands of the Emperor Charles V, 
above thirty years before the present period, it 
boasted but a single fortification, the castle of St. 
Angelo; and two towns. One of these, called 
La Cttte Notabile^ was the capital and centre of 
the island; and the other, named // ^orj'o, was 
then a mere collection of fishers' huts, and lay 
behind the castle of St. Angelo. 

L'Isle Adam, the memorable Grand Master of 
that period, fixed the seat of government at // Bor- 
gOy surromided it with walls, and established the 
convent of the order there. 

Since then, in the time of John D'Omedes, his 
third successor, two more fortifications had been 
added, called llie forts of St. Elmo and St. Mi- 
chael. 

Each of these forts standing upon yi/haX may be 
termed the pinnacles of the island rock, command* 
ed its approaches by land and sea: for St. Elm^ 
was erected on the peninsular point which, run-- 
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ning out towards Sicily, divides what had else 
been one vast harbour into two distinct ports. 

Marza Muzet, the lesser of these ports, lay on 
the left of this peninsula, and was supposed to be 
sufficiendy protected by the cannon of St. Elmo; 
but the Great Port required additional defences, 
as it embrK^d all the wealth and power of the 
order. 

From that side of it which fronted the penin- 
sular rock on which St. Elmo stood, there ran out 
two lesser peninsulas equally steep and defensible. 
On that nearest the harbour mouth, was the fort 
of St. Angelo protecting the town behind it; smd 
on that beyond (miscalled the Me de la Sangle) 
rose the fort of at. Michael. 

The space between these, two slips of land 
fonned a secure port for die gallies of the order, 
where they were nightly shut in, by an enortnous 
mm chain, stretching across from the fort of St. 
Angelo to the point of the Isle de la Sangle. 

On the further side of La Sangle, lay another 
inner port for merchant-vessels, commanded by 
the heights of Conradin; but on these heights 
there were no fortifications; and the various roads 
and anchorages in different quarters of the island, 
left it but too accessible to a descent of troops, if 
protected by a numerous fleet. 

The confidence of La Valette was however 
grounded on the opinion that he could maintain 
his island till the stormy season of autumn; when 
the Turks, (supposing the siege not raised sooner,) 
would no longer be able to keep the seas, or assist 
the operations of their land forces. 

Half suspecting the selfish and short-sighted 
pcdicy of Spain, (which was indeed to withhold 
assistance till the last moment, lest Sicily should 
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be attacked while its viceroy was absent,) La Va- 
lette determined to rely solely on his own resour- 
ces. 

In tfajis spirit, he first estimated his military 
strength, and then apportioned it to the weakness 
or importance of such positions as he wished to 
guard. * 

After numbering his knights present, and ex- 
pected, he found they did not exceed seven^ 
thousand; and of inferior soldiers, including fo- 
reign auxiliaries, serving brothers, and peasants 
hastily trained to arms, there were not above three 
thousand; but they were all heroes; and in the 
breast of a single hero, lives the spirit of a host. 

The defence of the entrance of the Great Port, 
La Valette confided to Romegas, commander of 
the gallies; St. Elmo he destined for the venera- 
ble bailiff of Negropont: the Isle de la Sangle he 
intrusted to the bravery of Di Monte, an Italian 
kmght of the first class; while he undertook him- 
self the defence of St. Angelo, and the protec- 
tion of U Borgo. The ancient capital he left to 
the care of an experienced Portuguese called 
Mosquita; delegating to Copier, grand marshal 
of the order, a sort of flying warfare; that of 
watching the movements of me hostile armada, 
as it proceeded round the coast, and opposing 
himself with his band of knights to the first de- 
scent of troops. 

Having appointed each his post, and i^ceiving 
from the whole assemblv of chevaliers, their as- 
•suraace of dying in their defence,* he called on 
them fo follow him to the church of their patron 
saint; there to ask a blessing on their arms, and 
to purify themselves from their past sins by un- 
feigned contrition. 
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This pious ceremony done, each knight betook 
himself to his station; and Dueguerras, when he 
gave this relation to Giovanni, was himself 
hastening to assume the honourable post assigned 
to him in the defence of St. Elmo. 
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Giovanni listened to these detaiUy with all its 
first ardours glowing in his heartw A thousand 
spirit-stirring recollections rushed on him. His 
own gallant exploits, and those of his brothers in 
arms, (now raised to the first dignities of the or- 
der, or haply resting in the bed of honour;) re- 
kindled in his memory. He listened, inquired, 
mused, exulted, and melted by turns, as the 
discourse of Dueguerras roused and calmed him. 

Giovanni had served with the brave La Valette, 
when that memorable hero commanded the gallies 
of the order; and he knew therefore of what that 
great soul was capable. 

Even his then inexperienced eye had seen 
enough to enable him to foresee in riper age, all 
those sublime qualities of unquenchable resolution, 
imshrinking fortitude, . ever-springing hope, and 
complete* devotedness to duty, which the circum- 
stances of this celebrated siege afterwards called 
out before the world. 

As Dueguerras related the active and muhi^ 
plied occupations of their Grand Master, Giovan- 
ni saw La Valette in his mind's eye, alternately 
visiting the magazines and the infin^ary; attend- 
ing the sick, and assisting workmen; now admi- 
nistering a healing draught, and now tracing a for- 
tification; in short, performing the various offices 
of military science, and of tender charity, with a 
countenance at once benignant and commai^ing. 
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His admiration warmed into affection, as he 
contemplated an object so greatly lovely, and sti- 
fling the sigh which rose to his lips with the half- 
breathed name of Cesario, he besought Dueguer- 
ras to give him a passage to Malta, if his own gal- 
ley did not reach Porto Ercole in time. 

• This request was granted, but as Dueguerras 
had to touch at Sicily, to expedite the succours 
promised by the Viceroy Toledo, Giovanni heard 
with joy of the arrival of his vessel from Genoa. 

Having taken on board some knights and sol- 
diers who solicited a passage, he set sail, in com- 
pany with his veteran friend. At the straits of 
messina they parted, whence the Santa Croce (so 
his ship was called), coasting the fertile shore of 
Sicily^ and jdoublin^ Cape Passaro, stretched 
across the channel of Malta. 

As they approached the road of St. Paul, two 
sails, bearing the appearance of Turkish vessels, 
were discovered hovering between the island of 
Goza, and the two islets near* 

It was night; but the moon enlightened the 
whole expanse of sea and sky; and the weather 
was so favourable, that the galley might reap the 
double advantage of ssdls and oars. 

Giovanni ordered his vessel to be advanced 
near enou^ to reconnoitre the force of these 
strangers. 

He found them to be a galley of greater stren^ 
than his own, attended by a stout brigantine with 
fifteen banks of oars. 

These belonged, doubtless, to the Ottoman ar- 
mada, and had probably been sent forward to spy 
into the state of Goza, and most likely to attempt 
a surprise; if so, their capture might prove of es- 
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sential service, by retarding the movements of the 
fleet from which they were detached. 

Under this impression, Giovanni determined to 
attack them. ^^ Shall we not advance, my friends?" 
he asked with a tone of confidence, as he pointed 
them out to the officers and men around him. 

He was answered by a burst of enthusiasm: he 
then gave the necessary orders; assigned to each 
man his quarters; and ere he took his own station, 
called Rodolphe to his side. 

In a few words he explained to the amazed Ca- 
het, the nature of the scene he was about to wit- 
ness; and having dwek on its importance to the 
interest of Goza and Malta, gave him the option 
either of remaining on deck, or going below. 

fiodolphe received only a confused impression 
of the greatness of the object for which this strag- 
gle was about to commence; but he perfecdy com- 
prehended Ae danger 'which threatened his bene<^ 
hciar. " Leave vou, my dear master^-^leave 
you!" he exclaimed, his eyes sparkling, even while 
filling with teauB,*^^* no-^if I mu^ die, it shall be 
heie, and he tfaarew himself at his master's feet. 

Gfovamii raised him, renewed his description of 
the horrid scene he exacted, and after an ineffec- 
tual attempt at p^t^uading him to avoid it, assign- 
ed him a post near himscSf. 

Meanwhile the Turkish vessels having espied 
Ae Christian galky, believing her an easy prize, 
had tacked about, and were now making towards 
her. 

The mdon that silvered the waves through which 
they were advancing, shone fuU upon them, dis- 
playing their formidable appearance. 

There was something in the gallant bearing of 
these vessels, as they glided along the bright moon- 
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track, which commanded admiration; and hearts 
less intrepid than those in the Santa Croce, might 
have qoailed when they came near enough to mark 
their strength distinctly: so greatly disproportion- 
ate was it to that which they were about to oppose 
to it. 

The chief strength of a ship, at that period, con- 
sisted in small arms and cross-bows; few vessels 
could boast more than one great gun, called the 
Courster; the fire of which was rendered more or 
less destructive, rather by the adroitness of him 
who worked the ship, than by that of the can- 
noneer particularly attached to it. 

Giovanni saw that not qnhr the galley, but the 
brigantine carried a gun of this sort; and were, 
besides, filled with janizaries as well as sailors. 

The light of the moon gave to view a band of 
archers standing on the poop of each, appsq[entl7 
ready to send a deadly shower into th< Chrv^aa 
galley. 

The officers were numerous, and easilv distin- 
guished by their embroidered tuihans and glitter- 
ing cimeters. 

As they bore down, the Santa Croce rested on 
her oars, and silently awaited them: the enemy 
assuming to themselves the honour of seeking, and 
commencing the engagement. Deceived by dliis 
position into an idea that their opponent was panic- 
struck, and about to surrender, the Turks set up a 
shout of triumph, accompanied by a crash of war- 
like instruments. 

The Cahet's was the only countenance which 
changed at the sound, and his limbs shook: th^ 
next moment a shower of arrows ^and shot fell 
over him, succeeded by the ^oans of wounded, 
and the fall of dying men. His first action was to 
b 2 
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bury his head in bis hands; but his next was to look 
for his master. 

At that instant Giovanni was trying to extricate 
himsdf from an arrow which had unfortunately^ 
struck him in the neck, just below the helmet; 
Rodolphe flew towards him, wrenched it out, and 
flung it into the sea; but when he saw the blood 
spout from the wound, like an unstopped spring, 
he set up a cry of anguish. 

Giovanni turned on him a momentary glance of 
gratitude, said a few cheering words, and hastily 
stanching the wound with his scarf^ eagerly gave 
the signal expected by his men. 

At that signal, the action on the part of the 
Christians commenced with a destructive fire of 
musketry; taking SKivantage of the iranoke, Giovan* 
ni's galley was placed in such a situation, that as 
the douds dispersed, the whcde decks of the en&- 
my were exposed to the archers, who now, in their 
turn, poured terror and destruction among their 
astoiushed crew. 

The slaughter was great, and the consternation 
yet greater: the Turk had expected an easy con- 
quest, and this bold resistance struck him at 
once with surprise and dismay. Instead of the 
thundering sounds of returning musketry, or the 
whizzing of arrows, naught was heard but shrieks, 
imprecations, groans, andthe ine&ctualconimandB 
fof undisciplined authority. 

The brigantine, alarmed at the situation of her 
companion, hastened to her assistance, and endea^ 
. voured to distract and draw off the attention of 
the Christians: in this, by dextrous management, 
4he succeeded: for Giovanni, seriously annoyed bjr 
-her manoeuvres, was obliged to quit his scarcere- 
'covered and now nearly, conquered foe: but she 
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broug^ his v^ogewee m dreadful reckoni&g <m 
herself; for quickly clofiing with her, his great gu& 
was hmughtto bear; fate winged its bsdl; ai<td the 
ceding, and almost instantaneous sinking of the 
vessel, proved but too truly that that fate wi^ 
overwhelming deaitfa and horror to all on board* 

A pause ensued: Turks ioid Christians, as the 
waves ckMed over the spot whiofa the l»'igaatine 
had.but just occupied, iixed their eyes there in 
awful astoniriiment and fear: the suspense was mo- 
m^itary, other feelings than those c^ pity ai^ 
commiseration "agitated their bosoms; revenge, 
and invigorated hope <m either side, raised again 
the blade cf deadi, and Chrisitian and Turk sought 
each other, and rushed i^^ain into war- s hottest 
lanks with increased hatred aod determination. 

All but Kodolphe; Jte remained, standing with 
a ghastly fixture of every feature, incapable of 
moving his eyes from the place where the brigan- 
tine had disappeared. 

Though the Turks, alter the fate of their com* 
panions, had sought, and eagerly renewed the fig^ 
their enthusiasm was brief; ^twas but a momentary 
paroxysm of the soul, ill calculated to witbf^and 
the steady and determined valour of their ^oppo- 
nents, now cheered by hope; and it soon left.them, 
to all the horrors of despair: safety was sought in 
flight, and every energy exerted to escape fronpi 
their Christian adversary. 

The Santa Croce fc^owed m chase; cmd Gi- 
cyvanni cheered and encouraged, both with his 
voice and his example, his brave and resolute ad- 
herents. 

The Santa Croce was the quicker vessel, and 
Ae Turk was soon overtaken. Giovanni, to. pre- 
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vent a repetition of the attempt to escape, laid her 
alongside, and boarded hen 

When Rodolphe beheld his master spring on the 
deck of the Turkish galley, he snatched up a bat- 
tle-axe and sprang after him: the knights had al- 
ready joined their dauntless leader; and the gallies 
being now fastened together, all the Christians 
threw themselves in a body upon the enemy. 

In the deadly strife which followed, Rodolphe 
seemed inspired with a new soul; the instinct of 
self-preservation was roused in him, and to that 
was added the new feeling of emulation, and the 
more powerful desire of succouring or dying for 
his master. Turks and Christians mingled toge- 
ther in one flood of carnage; the galley rocked as 
it were under their struggles; while the waves 
crimsoned with the streams of blood that flowed 
into them, polluted the pure reflection of the sil- 
vered and serene heavens. 

Giovanni now hoped the ccmtest was nearly 
over; but the Turks, m a last paroxysm of despair, 
rallying round their crescent, presented so formi- 
dable an appearance, that the Christians paused 
Astounded, and for an instant shrunk back: me mo- 
ment was critical; Giovanni saw his men recede; 
he sprang to their head, and waving his hand, ex- 
claimed, ^* On, my friends, for the Cross and St. 
John!" 

At that instant^ his companions saw him fall: 
consternation seized them; and the Turks, taking 
advantage of their confusion, pressed them in 
heaps back to their v^sel. Too much weakened, 
however, to follow up their blow, the enemy 
thought only of escape; and extricating himself 
from the cramp-irons which fastened him to the 
fkmtaCroce, betook himself a second time to flight. 
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But Rodolphe, though himself bleeding at eveiy 
pore, had happily borne off what he believed his 
master's lifeless body. He now tore away Giovsin- 
ni's helmet, and discovered the wound whence the 
blood had flowed so profusely as to occasion 8ud« 
den fainting. 

It was that arrow- wound which Giovanni had 
received in the first of the action: though it lay 
amongst a number of lesser arteries, it might not 
have produced any extraordinary consequences, 
had not lus unusual exertions not merely loosened 
the scarf which bound it, but increased the action of 
the vems themselves. 

The wound was, however, speedily stanched, 
and declared of no importance. The shout of his 
own men, and the yell of the Turks, at their es- 
cape, roused him from' his temporaiv suq>ension 
of sense: he loojced round, saw the flying galley, 
started up, and snatching a weapon from one next 
him, called to his rowers to pursue. 

A sbcMt chase brought them up again with their 
enemy, whom now, for the third and last time, they 
prepared to attack. 

No sooner were they along side of her, than 

Othe desperate example himself^ Giovanni 
into her, followed by his only surviving 
knight, and the most gallant of his crew. 

Rodol{^, now familiarized with danger, and 
regardless of his streaming wounds, rushed fesu** 
lessty after them. 

Ine Turks rallied themselves aboiit the masts^ 
and before the ccdours, where they fought wiA a 
determination worthy the better cause; again and 
again the Christians attacked them, and as often 
were they repulsed with dreadful slaughter. 

As he trode over an absolute rampart of dead 
and dying, and cut his way towards the wjwing 
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crescent, there was a horrid beauty in the figure 
of Giovanni, which appalled the infidels. His un- 
covered and golden hair glittered in the moon- 
beam, while the same pale light 'illuminating his 
face, gave every perfect feature the whiteness and 
polish of marble. 

His stature, his sublime air, the expression of 
his countenance, but above all his resistless valour, 
made him appear more than man; and for a while, 
th^ Mussulmen imagined they saw the Patron 
Saint of the order, combatting for his followers in 
this shape of earthly beauty. 

But quickly shaking' off their superstitious pa- 
nic, they resumed the contest with fresh fury. 

The Tiuitlsh commander fell in this last strug- 
cte: as he dropped, Giovanni snatched the hatchet 
from Rodolphe, and throwing himself ujpon tfie 
colours, cut them from their s^. They tell into 
the sea. 

As if that were the acknowledged signal for sub-* 
mission, the Turkish officers threw away their 
swords and surrendered. 

The prisoners were immediately transported to 
the Christian galley, and the prize manned; after 
which, Giovanni gave orders for the deck to be 
cleared, and the wounded taken care of. 

It was then that Rodolphe felt he had regsdned 
his master; when he saw him with a countenance 
full of compassion and sadness/', assisting in the de- 
cent disposition of the dead, and the care of the 
maimed and dying. 

It was indeed a piteous sight to see the decks 
both of the galley and her prize, covered with 
dismembered bodies, some quite motionless, and 
others yet heaving. 

As these were successively plunged into the 
deep, and the waters of that deep poured over the 
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horrors of the deck, Rodolphe shuddered to his 
soul, and almost wished himself once more in his 
solitary hut, by the dreary but unpolluted stream of 
Aveirott. 

' The immediate stillness which succeeded to the 
noise and fury of the fight; the tranquil course of 
the planets above, and me waves below; the dark 
silence of the surrounding islands,— deepened his 
impression of the past scene: and, already over- 
excited by the enthusiasm which his master^s ex- 
ample s^nd danger had inspired, exhausted by the 
rapidity and novelty of his sensations, and releas- 
ed from all obligation to further exertion, he sank 
down in an obscure comer, and wept like a child. 

Meanwhile Giovanni, in the true spirit of chi- 
valry, conducted the Turkish officers to his cabin, 
where he strove to soften their mortification, by 
admiring the gallantry of their defence, ^and la- 
menting his own severe loss. 

The highest compliment a victor could pay the 
vanquished, was to confess that their bravery 
had cau^iS^ him to buy victory at a dear rate. 
Giovanni did this; and thus soothed the pain of 
defeat, and the regrets of private friendship. 

As it was no longer necessary to disguise the 
object they were seeking, when the Santa Croce 
fell in with them, the Turkish officers acknowledg- 
ed that they were proceeding to Goza, for the 
purpose of surprising its castle; a purpose which^ 
their papers discovered, was to be assisted by 
treachery. 

Some Mahometan slaves employed in the works, 
and too generously trusted, had engaged to se^* 
cure their secret entrance into the fortress. The 
plan appeared so well laid, that it must have been 
successful, had not Giovanni's galley providenti- 
ally fallen in with that of the enemy. 
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Had Goza been delivered into the hands of the 
Porte, it would have become a.station of alarming 
annoyamce to the besieged Maltese; for its castle, 
built on a rock equally elevated with those of St. 
Angelo and St. Elmo, commanded the island of 
Malta; and was separated from it only by a chan- 
nel of a few miles breaddi. 

This circumstance at once reconciled Oiovanni 
to the defaced appearance of his galley, and to the 
grievous slaughter of his men. 

They were, perhaps, the first victims that had 
been offered; but they had attained a worthy ob- 
ject, and fallen gloriously. Though he carried 
but the remains of that noble vessel, which he 
fondly expected to pre9ent in all its completeness, 
he brought with it a trophy well worth the stsdn- 
ing of its first freshness; and if more than two- 
thirds of his brave compamons had faHen, they 
had redeemed with their lives, the lives and liber- 
ties of aH at Goza. 

Satisfied, yet sad, after this retrospect, (for Gio- 
vanni never failed to search his actions and his 
motives) he assembled his remaining crew, and 
kneeling in the midst of them, listened to a mass 
said for the souls of their enemies, as well as for 
those of their own companions. 

The service was short, but impressive; and Ro- 
dolphe joined it, in awful admiration of that be- 
nevolent spirit which distinguished every action of 
his master, and made him the diffuser of ^ peace 
and good will to all nien," ev«n in the centre of 
merciless war. 

Mass ended, the Saista Croce steered for Goza, 
where Giovanni landed; and having seen the go- 
vernor, and confided to him the papers found in 
the Turkish vessel, relating to thetreachery of the 
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titadel, &eir captor re-embarked, and proceeded 
on his course to Malta. 

The Santa Croce entered the ^eat port; and her 
triumphant gun, firing every mmute, announced 
a prize. The first rays of morning were redden- 
ing the grand standard of the order on the tower 
of St. Angelo, below which, stood a group of 
kBifi;hts hastily gathered to the spot. 

As the galley passed by the castle rock, the 
knights hailed her, inquiring her country and com- 
mander. At the name of Giovanni Cigala, the 
noblest in the group uttered an exclamation of 
joy, and hurried down the steep steps of the for- 
tress to give him welcome. 

Giovanni threw himself into, a shallop, his soul 
all in a tumult of grateful and solemn feelings; af- 
ter which, springing on shore, he foimd himself in 
the midst of friends, and pressed to the heart of 
the venerable La Valette. 
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The memorable May of 1565 had already com- 
menced when the transport which bore Ceaario 
came in sight of Malta* 

It was broad day, and die reflection of the me- 
ridian sun upon the rock made it burn like the ^p- 
proach to a furnace. 

That beautiful drapery, formed by the cotton 
and capillairet plants, by die starry flowers of the 
caper-bushes/ and by that variety of asphodels 
which clothe Malta in the winter, was now with- 
ered, leaving the flinty island in complete naked- 
ness. 

That immense rock, hewn by nature into ra- 
vines, ramparts, and pinnacles, presented a new 
and striking object to Cesario. From the spot 
where he landed, he saw bastions and batteries 
ascending from height to height, intersected by 
dry ditches of wonderful depth and breiadth; ram- 
part rising over rampart; and above all the casdes 
of St. Angelo, St. Michael, and St. Elmo. 

The town built upon lower ranges of crags, fol- 
lowed all the inequalities of its extraordinary foun- 
dation, and might be called a town of steps; for 
the short steep streets .were in some places but 
paved precipices, with almost perpendicular flights 
of steps cut in the rock, and forming their foot- 
paths. ' 

In ccmtemplating these strange roads, the mind 
felt wearied for the body, and snrunk from such a 
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laborious residence: yet still admiration accompa- 
nied this feeline; and a proud sense of man's 
power and man s perseverance, soon banished 
whatever alloyed admiration. . 

Malta was indeed a conquest over nature. At 
this moment, with the ocean at her foot, her long 
lines of battenes^ her planted artillery, her fiag9 
fi3ring from all those flinty pinnacles which rose 
like so many towers, she might well have passed 
for some giant fortress of fabulous days. 

The greatness of the object was not l#st upon 
CesariO) who stood for some time eyeing it in a 
trance of admiration. At the voices of his com* 
panions he turned, and beheld, some few paces off, 
a group of knig^tt* 

Tlie air of one of these warriors resembled 
Giovanni; yet the figure seemed neither so tall 
nor so massy in its proportions: but distances are 
deceptive, andthe dimensions of this figure might 
be really larger than they appeared. 

As the noble soldier varied his position, Cesa- 
no thought he could not mistake the ^aceful sway 
of that finely-formed body. He hesitated a mo<i- 
ment; then breaking from his party, pulled his 
cloak round him, and drawing the thick feather of 
his hat over his bent face, prepared with a throb- 
bing heart to pass this interesting group. 

The chevaliers divided as he came near them, 
and the one he observed, remained standing alone. 
He had evidently been musing on some dear and 
agreeable idea, for when he raised his head and 
directed his eyes towards Cesario, his unknown 
countenance was suffused with all diat loveliness 
of expression which belongs but to one set of feel* 
ings. 

That engaging expression made Cesario pause; 
and the courteous stranger, believing frqm his 
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looks that he wanted information of the way to D 
Borgo, immediately advanced. 

Sdutiiig Cesario as one fatx)ughtto the island by 
the same honourable motive which led thither so 
many volunteers, he informed him that the Grand 
Master with the chief of the Order were then en- 
gaged in the ceremonies of admitting a brother; 
but he obligingly oiFered either to accompany him 
to the place ot ceremony, or to conduct him to the 
inn (so the several residences of the convent were 
called) which was set apart for the reception of 
strangers. He annovmcea himself as Felix di To- 
ledo, son to the viceroy of Sicily. 

Already prepossessed by his fancied resem- 
blance to Giovanni, and by his own interesting 
countenance, Cesario yielded to the charm of so 
amiable a manner, and accepted the stranger^s of- 
fer of accompanying him to the church. 

As they walked along, Toledo conversed with 
great animation upon the state of the island^ the 
reinforcements which they expected, and their 
daily expectation of the Turkish armament. 

Cesano, meanwhile, observed in him no other 
actual resemblance to Giovanni dian what might 
be found in his voice: that, was deep and clear, 
and sweet, like his friend's; and like his, Toledo's 
gave a peculiarly-penetrating intonation to every 
word expressive of tenderness. 

The young knight was nearly Giovanni's age: 
but his figure was cast in a mould of slighter pro- 
portions; and though equally perfect, might be 
termed rather elegant than magnificent. His eyes, 
too, were of a much darker blue than Giovanni's; 
and his war-burnt brow better suited dian the 
saindy clearness of the latter's complexion, with 
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featiff es w|iose chief beauties consisted in manli-* 
ness and heart-speaking expression. 

Solely intent upon the one great object which he 
imaged engrossed all who came to share in tl^e 
■danger of Malta, Toledo developed his own inte- 
rest in it without caution or distrust; though as 
et Cesario had announced himself but as an Ita« 
ian volunteer, with credentials from Prince Doris* 
** You belonged to the Order of course?" asked 
Cesario. 

^ No, — I am here as a hostage for my father's 
good-behaviour," replied Toledo, with amiable 
cheerfulness. ^^ Two months ago,' I came hither 
with him, in his way from inspecting the Goletta. 
He left me with the Grand Master, as a pledge 
which he is to redeem with a gallant fleet and ar* 
my, the moment the infidels have slipped their ca- 
bles. I confess I am avaricious enough of gloi^, 
to wish contrary winds may keep him in port till 
we have won the day ourselves. Oh the e3Cultation 
of driving back the whole force of Turkey and Al- 
griers! — Seven thousand knights against as many 
tens of thousands of infidels!— 'it would be the tri- 
umph of David over Goliah; and I hope to live t» 
share it, or die nobly before Malta falls." 

** You are a happy man, Don Felix," observed 
Cesario, resting his eyes on the speaking counte- 
nance of his companion; ^^ for you do not seem to 
have any one that makes life too precious to you." 
** Think you so?"— -interrupted Toledo, his eyes 
suffusing with instantaneous tenderness, and his 
voice sweetening beyond all that music has of 
sweet and touching. ** There is one in Sicily 
whose presence is my paradise. I left a young tod 
beautiful bride for this war-scene.-<-Why do I call 
her beautiful? — Dear— dear — that is the word 

£ 3 
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which speaks a husband's feelings. I left her at 
the call of gratitude: for I was shipwrecked oiF thi^ 
island five years ago^ and restored to life by the 
personal exertions of La Valette himself. Should 
I not have been unworthy my Camilla's love, had 
I hesitated to offer him the aid of this well-tried 
sword? — But the sacrifice!— -ah!— Signor, — you 
must love as I do; and the creature you doat on, 
must be your own; sacred marriage must have 
opened to you all her soul, and shown you there 
nothing but yourself — and heaven— before you can 
comprehend half that sacrifice." Cesario looked 
with something like envy upon Toledo, as the lat- 
ter stood with his head declined 'and his arms 
folded, evidently banqueting upon the tender 
ideas he had conjured up. " Sacred marriage, in-, 
deed!" he exclaimed, profoundly sighing; " sacred 
ifideed, when even such happiness as you describe, 
only exalts a husband's sensibility to all that enno- 
bles our nature." 

After this remark, both young men proceeded 
for some time in silence: the one, ruminating upon 
scenes of domestic bliss; the other sadly imagining 
that such were never to exist for him. 

Toledo suddenly roused himself, by observing 
that they must quicken their pace, or lose the ce- 
remony. Cesario, upon whose lips the name of 
Giovanni had more than once trembled, then. in- 
quired what the new light was called? 

" Giovanni Cigala," replied Toledo, ** that Ci- 
gala, who was once a brother of the Order— the 
bravest and the best." 

Cesario suffocated the exclamation that was 
bursting from his heart, and turned aside to con- 
ceal his face. Toledo went on with his discourse; 
giving so ammated a description of the action b^- 
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tween the Santa Croce and the Turkish vessels, 
that Cesario's soul flamed out. ^ My friend! my 
itiend! my peerless Giovanni!" he exclaimed, his 
coiuntenance radiant with exulting affection* 

" He is your friend!" repeated Don Felix, cast- 
ing on him a brightened look, as if Giovanni's ex« 
ceuence.were the pledge for all who claimed his 
intimacy. Cesario's eyes clouded; he passed his 
hand over theip, whUe he answerd,— ** I dare not 
call him so; we were once friends; but I have so 
mined ag£nst that matchless worth, that nothing 
Tess than my life, I think may expiate it. I come 
here, Don Felix, to lose that life, I hope, but so to 
lose it that Giovanni need not blush to shed a tear 
over my remains. My only business now in this 
world is to regain his esteem." 

" And what was your offence?" asked Toledo, 
stoppii^g and looking on him with a searching, yet 
not prejudging eye. 

There was a manly frankness in this direct ques- 
tion, which, if it wanted the extreme delicacy of 
Giovanni's nicer sensibility, displayed what was 
equally valuable, a character ^^ open as day" in 
him who asked it. 

Cesario's nature responded to this sincerity; 
and, after a momentary pause, he said — ^^ Ere this 
sie^e ends, I trust we shall know each other better, 
Don Felix; but, till then, I cannot bring myself to 
enter on the long and intricate story. If you are 
content to take me upon trust, so long, here is my 
band: if not, be assured I will build no claim to 
your acquaintance upon this act of courtesy.' ' 

Toledo fell back a few paces, and still keeping 
his eye fixed upon that of his companion, stood 
rousing for a second or two. There was a playful 
smilingness over his whole countenance, when ad« 
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vancing again, he stretched out his hand, and said 
kindly,—" 1*11 take you on trust." 

Cesario pressed the generous hand thus offered' 
* to him widi contradictory feelings: for he felt pow- 
erfully attracted to this open-hearted stranger, and 
he chid himself for admitting any other friendship 
than the one he had alienated, into his desolated 
bosom. 

After an instant's glance, Toledo removed his 
kindly eyes, and spoke of something els^: his care- 
less air concealed a habit of (^serving other men's 
feelings; and at this moment he was benevolently 
anxious to change the sad thoughts of his compa* 
nion for images of a more agreeajble kind. 

It was his creed, that no tender heart could be a 
depraved one; and seeing such evident signs of 
sensibility in Cesario, he augured satisfaction ra- 
ther Aan disappointment from their future inti- 
macy! 

By this time they had reached the entrance of 
the church. As Toledo put his foot on the thres- 
hold, Cesario stopped, in a disorder which amazed 
even hiniself. What was this sudden oppression of 
his heart, this intolerable pain which shot throu^ 
him? What was it he regretted for Giovanni, as 
he thought of that dear friend, on the point of 
abjuring for ever the complete freedom of his own 
will? The vow of celibacy was already made in 
Giovanni's heart; for love was not necessaiy to 
his happiness: and the vow of devoting himself to 
the interests of humanity, led but to the natural 
course of his own godlike inclinations. 

By uniting arms with these gentler modes of 
serving mankind, the Order of St. John gave scope 
to Giovanni's enterprise and military genius, and 
by this means, afforded occupation to every pow- 
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er of his mind. Had any one of those powers 
been condemned to inaction, then Cesario might 
have shrunk from witnessing his friend's self-de- 
votion. 

Cesario said all this to himself without eiFect; 
ior at every close he added, ^^ Still I feel that but 
for my offence he would not so have forsworn the 
world.'' 

Toledo now asked if he would rather not en- 
ter. Cesario recollected himself at the question, 
and whispering an agitated request to be placed as 
much as possible out of sight, followed into the 
cathedraL 

Till long after he was seated, his troubled senses 
took no cognizance of any thing. The awful gloom 
of the church, filled with knights in the black dress 
of their order; the numerous trophies of former 
victories waving before the richly-stained win- 
dows; the pealing anthem, and the smoking in- 
cense, were all lost upon Cesario. Even when his 
faculties began to clear, he had not courage to 
turn his eyes towards the altar, where he knew 
he should see his iriend. 

The preparatory part of the ceremony was alrea- 
dy over— mat which belongs to the previous de- 
votions of the candidate. When the choral music 
which followed it, was concluded, and the low 
solemn voice of the -Grand Master was heard, 
proclaiming to those around, the wish of a former 
prother to renew his vows, Cesario's eyes turned 
involuntarily that way. 

I|e then saw the august La Valette seated with- 
in the enclosure of the sanctuary, and the bishop 
of Malta standing by his side. 

Kneeling upon the lowest step of the altar, and 
dothed in a loose drapery of black serge, with a 
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burning taper in one hand, and a drawn sword in 
the other, was Giovanni. His head was uncovered^ 
and his loosened hair receiving, as it fell over his 
shoulders, the lighl of the taper, appeared like so 
much living gold. 

His face was pale as moonshine; but in his hea- 
ven-fixed eyes diere was a divine light which ri- 
vetted those of Cesario. 

At the proper summons Giovanni arose; and, 
having laid his sword upon the altar, returned to 
his former position, while the customary exhorta- 
tions and benedictions proceeded. 

Cesario's heart meanwhile seemed palsied with- 
in Mm: he grew paler every instant; he sat breath- 
less and intent, for^tting every thing but the object 
of his immediate mterest. 

But when the majestic La Valette, rising, and 
approaching the still-kneeling Giovanni, addressed 
him, in a firm voice, with that solemn adjuration 
beginning, ^^Take this sword into your hand*7*by 
the clear and glittering blade it instructeth you to 
shine in faith," &c., Cesario felt as if an iron veil 
was then dropped between him and- Giovanni. 
Such a pang accompanied this thought, that he 
groaned aloud, and starded those who sat near 
him. 

Toledo gently touched him, and directed a 
meaning glance towards the door. 

Cesario shook his head, and recollecting where 
he was, looked down for some moments, till he 
believed he could .command himself. His i^a-^ 
tures meanwhile gradually composed; yet f^ery 
now and then Toledo heard him shudder convul- 
sively, as if in an ague-fit. 

Cesario was, indeed, paying the full penalty of 
all his past offences: he could not devest himself 
of the idea, that not even Giovanni could volun- 
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tarily prefer a life nji constant self-sactifiee, and 
equ^]y-dtffu3ed affections, to the charms of a free- 
will, and a heart pillowed on domestic love. He 
believed that his ingratitude had driven him to 
lliis; and he fancied thait in Giovanni's holy rap- 
taire, he saw the complete oblivion of his own re- 
pentant image. 

There was bitterness insupportable in these 
ideas; and not even the unobtrusive sympathy of 
Toledo, shown in the expressions of his amiable 
countenance, could divert him from them. 

When the Grand Master had girded the sword 
upon Giovanm's thigh, and received it from him 
agaun undrawn, he proceeded to lay it upon his 
shoulder, and declare him ^^ A Kni^t of die Or- 
der of St. John of Jerusalem, in the Name of the 
Holy Trinity:" then, gendy striking him on the 
cheek, he uttered these thrilling woids, — ^^^ Rouse 
up your spirits, and dreaA no longer oif this 
world's affairs." 

Cesario started from his seat in a wild tumult 
of every feeling: his heart knocked violendy 
against his breast, which he pressed with both 
hands, as if to still its intolerable motion. The 
whispering voice of Toledo recalled him a second 
time to recollection: he reseated himself while 
the Grand Master went on with his solemn appeal. 

^^ Be watchful in the faith of Jesus Christ; and ' 
dispose yourself so, as if you were even at the 
last affront, and the very latest injury you were to 
receive in marching under the cross of our Lord." 

Cesario now laboured and struggled with yet 
stronger emodon. The image that address pre- 
sented, was Giovanni^s bed of death; and whether 
on the field of honour, or in the solemn peace of 
his convent^ that image was powerfully affecting. 
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Wilde/ ideas melted before it; and precipitatiag 
his face into his hands, he wept to suffocation. 
He neidier saw die affixing of the spurs, nor heard 
the mass that was said immediately afterwards: 
he was roused a second time, only by the voice of 
Giovanni himself, replying to the injunctions and 
interrogatories of the Grand Master* 

Whenthat fidl and mellow voice repeated after 
La Valette tiie vows of obedience, chastity, and 
endurance of every danger and toil for the sake 
of the true faith, every note of it vibrated in the 
heart of Cesario. His tears flowed anew, but in 
a salutary stream of tender regret; and he secretly 
prayed Heaven to grant him a glorious deadi in 
defence of that dear friend^s life; or, his pardon, 
and permission to embrace the same profession of 
arms and obedience* 

When he looked up agsdn, Giovanni was clothed 
in the black garme^ of the Order; and having 
Ibtened to the last explanations of the Grand 
Master respecting the various beatitudes, and re- 
ceived his instructions to pray for the souls of 
their deceased brethren, the ceremony would have 
ended, but La Valette, holding up the white sub- 
revest with its scarlet cross, which the knights 
wear over their armour in battie, called on him to 
approach and receive it. 

Placing it with his own hands on the body of 
Giovanni, he broke out in a strain of eloquence 
which roused every soul that heard him* 

** Now was the day of battie," he said, " when 
that garment should be worn! The infidels were 
approaching, and every knight must so array him- 
self, to give them meeting like true champions of 
God and Christ* That garment must be their 
robe of triumph or tiieir shroud*" He described 
the various miseries inflicted on tiie Christians by 
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the impious race of Mahomet; the countries they * 
ravac;ed; the multitudes they carried into captivity! 
He detailed the sufferings of their slaves; he re- 
verted to the affronts 3ie Order had received 
from them at so many different periods; and he 
called on every chevalier present, to draw forth 
his sword in the name of their patron-saint, and 
swear, with God's leave, never to sheathe it while 
a single enemy trod' their shore. 

At this call, every sword was drawn from its 
scabbard. The sound was like the rushing of 
winds, like the roar of waters, like the shout of 
distant multitudes. 

The knights remained standing in respectful 
expectation, with their shining blades raised above 
their heads. 

The pause was an impressive one. — ^La Valette 
then set the example, and with one movement they 
were all prostrate before the altar. 

The Bishop of Malta now advanced to the front 
of the sanctuary to pronounce a benediction on 
Aeir righteous purpose; but overcome with the 
sight of so many young and aged heads, bent 
iU)wn in Christian submission, so soon to be lifted 
up to meet the shock of war, and penetrated with 
a foreboding conviction of their danger, he at- 
tempted to speak, but could not: he then raised 
his eyes in mute prayer to Heaven, and extending 
his arms over the kneeling crowd, remained many 
minutes without moving. 

His aged countenance was seen to change 
during that affecting interval, and his breast to 
heave; tears at length trickled down his furrowed 
cheek; when hastily retreating behind the altar, he 
dissolved the assembly. 

VOL. II. F 
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Cesario stood aloof with Don Felix, till the 
principal performers in this striking scene were 
out of the church; he then, in a voice of stifled 
emotion, besought his kind companion to bestow 
him somewhere remote from the quarters of Gio- 
vanni, whose recognition it was his duty to avoid, 
till he had redeemed his esteem by worthy action. 

Toledo informed him that Signor Cigala's 
station was the Fort of St. Elmo, where he would 
most likely immediately take his post: that being 
the fort most exposed, yet most important for the 
defence of the island. 

Toledo himself was just adopted into the squad- 
ron appointed to march round the whole island^ 
flying from point to point, menaced with a de- 
scent: this duty had the charm of constant action 
and enterprise; and as such, was better suited to 
his home-divided mind, than one requiring the 
virtue of unsubmitting patience, united to those 
of valour and of skill. He advised Cesario to 
offer himself for the same service, proposing his 
immediate presentation to the Grand Master. 

Cesario gladly accepted the offer, at the same 
time expressing his sense of this generous reliance 
upon the good faith of a stranger. 

" And what should I suspect you of?" demand- 
ed the frank-hearted Toledo; "there is nothing to 
be got here but hard blows, and perhaps, at last 
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empty stomachs:-«-men do not generally impose 
om others to get knocked on the head with them." 

" But there are such wretches as spies,~and 
perhaps private impulse should be checked, when 
public good " 

" By the virgin, I never thought of that!" inter- 
rupted Toledo, stopping suddenly. Cesario's dark 
eye smiled; Toledo's reflected that amiable smile, 
and setting o£F again in a (Quicker pace, added, 
" Well, we'll soon ascertain that,— *and I'm not 
afraid of the trial, llie governor will sift you to 
the utmost, in affront of that honesty of look which 
would give my heart the lie, if it were capable of 
harbouring one doubt of you." 

" Generous, generous Don Felix!" exclaimed 
Cesario aloud, and his secret soul added,*— ^^ but- 
tli0U shalt never rival Giovanni." 

Toledo led him on to his own temporary resi- 
dence in II Borgo, where he left him to learn the 
Grand Master's hour of leisure. 

It was not long ere he returned, and then he 
brought the agreeable information of La Valette's 
wish for the stranger's immediate presentation. 
Cesaria arose, and followed his guide in silence. 
The interview with the Grand Master ended to 
the satisfaction of all parties: a letter from the 
Prince of Melfi, and the certificate of Cesario's 
rank in the Genoese navy, were sufficient creden- 
tials. La Valette assured him that his reputation 
had already reached Malta, making him wish that 
so brave a volunteer might find the fellowship of 
congenial spirits too precious to be resigned. 

Cesario bowed, without other answer than what 
his eloquent eyes gave, for his heart was full: he 
thought of the ceremony he had just witnessed; 
and aared not foresee that time, and those events, 
which must appease his own self-abhorrence, ere 
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he could solicit admission into an order which 
would give him equality once more with Giovanni. 

The countenance of Toledo shone with benevo- 
lent pleasure, as he received La Valette's permis- 
sion to present Cesario in his name to the com- 
mander Copier, whose troop they were to join, 
with other volunteers, near Ae bay of Mugiaro; 
he then led his new associate to his own quarters 
till the morrow, when they were to set out. 

" Now, then,*' said Toledo, " here ends every 
thing about credulity and generosity, and so forth: 
henceforth we are yoke-fellows in war. You will 
fight to regain your friend's heart, and I, to keep 
that of my wife. Can we have better inspiration?" 

Cesario took the hand, then extended to him in 
the spirit of manly sincerity, and pressing it more 
than once very strongly, replied in the words of 
Sophocles, 

<^ On, then! and like two lions in the field 
Roaming' for prey, g^ard we each other well." 

The short remainder of this day was employed 
in necessary arrangements; and the night Uiey 
partly consumed in conversation. 

Toledo enumerated the strangers who were come, 
like Cesario, to combat from a merely chivalric 
spirit; and amongst these he mentioned two sons 
of the Prince of Melfi. 

Cesario was pleased to learn that these were his 
old friends Marco, and Cynthio, the fruitful source 
of all his brave father's cares. 

Cynthio's appearance in the present scene seem- 
ed an earnest, or rather a proof of reformation 
from those destructive habits which find their fuU 
exercise in luxurious capitals only; and as such, 
Cesario felt his heart glow with joy for the excel- 
lent Doria, and with something of kindliness to- 
wards the young man himself* 
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The coftT^natioA thai turned naturally wan the 
eady tie between Doria and the elder Aoimari; 
diis produced some description of the characters 
of each; which led Cesario insensibly into unre- 
strained discourse of his father. 

Once more J&d he find an ear attentive to aU he 
said upon that* cherished subject; and while he 
spoke with humid eyes of his father^s virtues and 
misfortunes, Toledo listened with that animated 

! Measure which warma us, when we have our best 
eelings called into action by the character or Com- 
munications of our companions. Encouraged by 
the congeniality of their natures, he sufferea him- 
self to flow into confidence: he talked of bts wife, 
of their days of courtship, and of all their hopes 
m the f uliive» 

^ Ours was no common attachment!" he said, 
after having told his own romance by snatches. 
^^ You see it stood the test of four long years, and 
those dismally agitating ones. But fathers are 
not aU indulgent and reasonable; and lovers rarely 
&id out that they love one another till they have 
nearly brought each other to death's door. Per- 
haps Camilla and I relish our union the better for 
its long delay; yet, it is hard, too, to be cheated 
out o{ so much happiness! I'll show you a loek 
of her beautiful hair; she gave it me the very day 
we parted last!" 

He took from his vest a small emhr<»dered case, 
as he spoke, and opening it, presented his com- 
iwiion with a set of ivory tablets. Between the 
two last leaves Cesario saw a very dark ringlet, 
lyin^ in its natural and glossy curl; he admired it 
awhile; then turning his eye to the opposite leaf, 
where he observed written characters, asked with 
a smile, if he might read them. 
F 2 
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"As you please," retained Toledo, looking 
down upon the hilt of hii sword, and beginning 
to burnish it very busily with his glove. 

The verses ran Uius:-— 

« ON A LOCK OF HAIR. 

<< Go, envied, to my husband's breast, 
And there with lore aiid honour stay; 
Oft wilt thou to his lips be pressed, 
While I, alas, am for away! 

<< Should e'er uakindness start the tear, 
Or cold neglect his bright e^es dim, 
O, do thou bid him think of her 
Who only lives to think of him." 

' "They are.pre^ good verses for a woman, are 
they not?" asked Toledo, hb face crimsoning with 
a mixture of pleasure and confusion. 

*' I am no critic," replied Cesario, " and I like 
the sentiment of this litde song too much to think 
whether it be well or ill expressed: but indeed 
," and then, of course, followed some good- 
natured encomiums upon the versification, &c. 

Toledo affected the same indifference to these 
flattering remarks upon his wife's verses, as he 
would really have felt, had they been his own. 

Cesario, meanwhile, opened die tablets in an« 
other place, and recognizing the same elegant 
characters, asked permission to to on. 

Toledo hesitated, and glanced his eye upon the 
ivory page. "Shall I, or shall I not give you 
further license?" he asked; his manly features 
coloured like those of a bashful girl. *^ You'U 
think me a fool and a coxcomb, perhaps, if I do. 
Well! if a man is only proud of his wife's at- 
tachment, and vain of its testimonials, there's no 
great harm in it." "This litde book," he continued^ 
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takinp; it in his hand, ^^ I won from her, after our 
marriage, with I don't know how many fond oaths 
that no eye but mine should ever rest on it. See, 
how ill I keep my engagement!— -but she knew 
my heart too well, to believe I could keep it; and 
when she said so, I smiled; and that smile ab- 
solves me I think. It was as good as a confession, 
that she guessed right* There, you may read one 
more." 

Cesario accepted the permission, and read these 

'< LINES TO FELIX. 

'^ O W£]i£ I thine— fihonld I not be 
Something at last, resemblingc thee? 
For who may near sweet roses dwell, 
Nor bear away their fragrant smell? 
• And who shall place him in the sun, 
Nor be like light to look upon? 
In those dear arms, beneatib Aat eye, 
Bosom'd in goodness should I lie: 
While in his eyes mv eyes would look, 
They'd read them luce some holy book, 
And learn the rapturous lesson there, 
Of all that's excellent and rare: 
Nay, e'en the beatings of his heart 
Some answering rirtue would impart. 
And teach my heart the power to proye, 
Of growing like the thing I love.'^ 

Cesario read these verses twice, and after the 
second reading shut the tablet with a sigh. 

" Yes, faith, youVe read quite enough!" cried 
Toledo, gayly snatching them, yet with a face all 
tenderness* "' I hope you know how to make al- 
lowance for the enthusiasm of affection. Camilla 
has one of those true woman's hearts, which thinks 
the command to honour a husband as delightful 
as the impulse to love him; and so instead of per- 
stiading herself that I am an Adonis, (which by 
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the way it would he difficult to do) she wisely 
gives her imagination the reins where it is not so 
easy to stop it^ and erects me into a mirror of mo- 
ral excellence. You'll allow that it is not my in-* 
terest to undeceive her?^' 

Had Cesario looked on Toledo at that moment, 

' he might have thought it required no stretch of 

£ancy in his wife to find matchless beauty in a 

countenance bright with every noble and lovely 

expressiG»» 

But Cesario was lost in other thoughts; he was 
contrasting the verses just read, with many which 
he had himself in3pire^; and the difference <rf their 
spirit struck him iorciUy* Beatrice used to psdnt 
his outward graces in a vaurie^ of lights^ and with 
a vivid pencil perhaps^ but he could not remember 
one stanza, where his nobler endowments were 
the subject, not one which was calculated to kindle 
in him an ambition to reach beyond what he was. 

If Toledo (h^ thought) were not already aU that 
his wife described, her belief that he was so, must 
inspire him with the wish, and endue him with the 
power to realize her fancy. 

Thus, then, the very partiality of such a woman 
tended to elevate her husband's character in this 
world, and to fit it for the next: while on the con- 
trary, h^ whose best impulses were lulled into 
sleep by the sweet opiate of purely personal admi- 
ration, must soon sink into oblivion here, nor rise 
hereafter to the bliss and digmty of immortal 
beings. 

" I am glad," he said, at length, " that you per- 
mitted me to read both these little poems; they 
^ve me so clear a view of Donna Camiila's cha- 
racter. When she writes but for herself, (as she 
certaixily intended the last verses) her innocent yet 
glowing aifection is poured out without reserve; 
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but when she writes that aiFection direct to her 
husband— «ven her husband!-— how delicately re- 
strained is the expression and the sentiment! 

^^ This is indeed a heart to anchor a man's soul 
upon." Cesario said the last words with an air of 
complete abstraction; for they belonged to a set of 
ideas which Camilla's modest and tender charac- 
ter had called up; and, absorbed in feelings past, 
hopes deceived, passions too ski^illy played upon, 
he remained a long time silent. At lengdi he 
shook oiT that selfish reverie, and asked Toledo 
what ^* unkindness" his wife alluded to in her first 
stanzas? Could she dread it from the exemplary 
LaValette? ^^ 

" O none from him!" returned Toledo, hemming 
away a sigh, " but I was never a favourite with my 
father, and so forth; and there was one subject up- 
on which Camilla knew we should have frequent 
altercations; and though it is a man's duty to re* 
monstrate with his parent, when he believes him 
influenced to do what is not ri^ht, he has always 
some filial qualms after it; that is what she means. 
The tear, you know, is only a poetical license,-—*! 
am not given to weep." 

Cesario inquired no further, believing the sub- 
ject he had unwarily touched upon too tender for 
continuance. 

In truth, though not of the private nature he 
conjectured, it was one which pierced a son's jea- 
lous honour to the quick; for it might possibly 
shade his father's reputation hereafter. 

It related to the shameful counsels of Spain 
with regard to Malta: and which, though Don 
Garcia di Toledo believed it his duty to obey, 
even while detesting them, his son, aware of the 
odium that must fouow t^is desertion of a depen- 
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dant and ally, thought his father's honour demand* 
ed the protest of dignified resistance. 

He was therefore constant in his entreaty that 
his father would remonstrate more earnestly with 
their royal master; and rather resign the splendkl 
post he held in Sicily, than purchase a continu- 
ance in it at the price of his reputatioaa for good 
faith* 

It was with these feelings, and from a fear that 
Don Garcia^s ambition would not yield to a nobler 
love of distincticNi, that his son, whose integrity 
was firm as the rock he then trod, tore himaeu 
from the arms of dometstic happiness, determined 
that he at least should live or die without the op- 
probrium of desertij^g d^ brave vanguard of 
Christendom. 

Anxious, however, to give his parent the fuU 
measure of admiration due to him, Toledo was 
enlar^ng upon those nulkary actions of his, which 
the historians of tboae days have recorded with 
such animatioii, when anunsual ncHse of steps and 
voices in the town made Um start from his seat. 

He ran to the window, and rushing back, caught 
up his sword, exclaiming, ^^ I see the signal fire!~ 
the enemy must be ki sight." 

Cesario sprang after mm, and with so eager a 
bound, that he got to the entrance of their abode at 
the same instant of time. 

As they hiuried into the open street, they saw 
the knights povuing from their different inns, half- 
attired, and tumultuously sealing the steep ascents 
to eet a wider view of the surrounding scene. 

A blaze of light in the direction of the road of 
Sirocco, was the signal Toledo mentioned: to that 
quarter all eyes were now directed, It flamed up- 
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wards with strong illummaticm, while dl the other 
parts of the island lay in complete shadow. 

Toledo hurried Cesario up wiA him to the ram- 
pants of St. Angelo, where uiey stopped and look- 
ed round. 

They saw the sea to the eastward covered with 
ships, extending as far as the eye could reach, and 
advancing with their lanterns lighted, and all 
their sails set before a steady breeze. 

Toledo gazed on that formidable armada with 
daontlessness and admiration. 

^^A gallant show, by heaven!" he exclaimed, 
turning to Cesario: the latter did not answer, but 
stood eagerly leaning forward, his kindling eyes 
fixed on the sublime scene «^ibited on the ocean. 
It seemed as if he drank in draughts of ardor as 
he gazed; for his soul was indeed all roused with- 
in him; and, every selfish care forgot, he thought 
only of the great destruction for which this arma- 
da was prepared. 

Toledo contemplated him awhile with a lumi- 
nous look ot sympathetic approbation; then, stri- 
king him on the shoulder, exclaimed, ** Wake, my 
friend, from your trance!— wake, and let us run to 
realize all that you are dreaming of." 

Cesario turned en him the fiHl light of an illu- 
minated countenance; it was an eloquent illumina- 
tion which Toldo's reflected, and which rendered 
words unnecessary: indeed, for the next half hour, 
as they hurried from St. Angelo to the residence 
of the Grand Master, and thence to the rendez- 
vous of volmiteers for their troop, they were quite 
unconscious that they conversed by the interchange 
of looks alone. 

Meanwhile, the heavy tread of foot-soldiers, the 
clang of armour, the rattling noise of ordnance 
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wheeling along the ramparts, the thundering close 
of gates, the erection of standards, the tumult of 
haste, and the rush of eagerness; the whole rock, 
in short, alive with men and movement; afforded 
' a singular contrast to the majestic stillness and.uni- 
formity of the scene at sea. There, the white- 
winged vessels only differed from each other in 
magnitude; they were otherwise the same, advan- 
cing with equal order and steadiness over tfie level 
plain before them. 

At the moment Cesario was marking diis con- 
trast in his own mind. La Valette passed in his 
hasty way to St. Angelo; Teledo left his ranks to 
run after him a few paces. 

The brave Governor turned round at his voice, 
and casting on him a look almost paternal, ex- 
claimed, " My gallant hostage!" He strained him 
in his arms as he spoke; and his cheek, as it rested 
against that of the young wairior, made the other's 
moist. 

" Back to your post!" he cried, releasing him. 
" With God's blessing, we shall meet again. 
Young man, your father must disperse that fleet, 
when once it has landed its host, and then our 
swords must do the rest." 

Toledo waved his bright sword in token of his 
own loyal purpose, and fell back into the ranks. 

'' Let no one say that youth only is charming!" 
he said, turning to Cesario. " Can any coimte- _ 
nance be more attractive than that of La Valette? ' 
What a picture does he make at this moment, with 
his gr^ hairs blowing in the wind, and his eagle 
eye sonening every time he stoops- to embrace and 
bless his children! for we all think ourselves so." 

Cesario's eyes were rivetted on the same object 
with similar feelings. He watched the august La 
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Valette as he went alone;, stopped every moment 
fay knights hurrying to meir posts, who would not 
diepart without a hasty supplication for their Grand 
Master's benediction. 

Tliese intrepid chevaliers, kneeling for an in- 
stant with their helmets raised from their heads, 
then starting up, and" darting away like so man^ 
flashes of light, seemed a distinct race of men, hi- 
therto unknown by Cesario. 

How could it be otherwise, when every counte- 
nance was irradiated by the sublimest enthusiasm! 

He looked round; but Giovanni was no where 
to be seen! He looked then at the rocky point of 
Sceberras, and doubting not that his friend was al- 
ready in the fortress there, he fervently prayed 
that St. Efano, at least, might be found impregna- 
ble. 

TTie order to march terminated these reflections; 
when, ^ving a second wishful look to the embat- 
tled fort, and dreading to think whether it were in 
the decrees of Heaven that he and Giovanni should 
ever meet again, he turned away, resolute to de*- 
serve, if not to win such happiness. 



VOL. II. 
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While Cesaiio was rapidly approachixig .idie 
€nemy, Giovanni, unconscious of his proximity^ 
was lending all the powers of his greatly-gifted 
mind to strengthen the different fortresses round 
the two ports. 

He was equally skilled in the science of defence 
as in that of attack; for he had studied engineering 
with deep attention, and his suggestions had al- 
res^dy improved and extended ihe fortifications 
rpund St. Angelo itself. 

St. Elmo was originally built with the view of 
protecting Malta from attacks by sea, as it com- 
manded the entrance of both the great and lesser 
ports; so that on that side it was deemed impreg- 
nable: but on the land side, the defences were not 
so strong, nor indeed the groimd favourable to 
their construction. But Giovanni, earnestly advi- 
sing the addition of more efficient entrenchm^ts, 
suggested several new ideas, inspired by a genius 
which seized capabilities hitherto unobserved, and 
triumphed over obstacles always believed invinci- 
ble. 

He was the first to imagine the prob^ility of an 
attack being made upon St. Elmo by land; urging 
the certainty of the Turkish army's advance in its 
rear, while their ships of war would beleaguer it 
in front. 
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The event fulfilled his predic^on. Their fleet 
taking advantage of a dark night, landed the troops 
in a bay to the. eastward, whence they spread 
themselves over the Country between that and St. 
Catharine's, pillaging and massacring all who of- 
fered resistance. 

The path of these formidable infidels was to be 
tracked in the blood of the peasantry, and the ash*< 
es of the surrounding grillages. At first they seem- 
ed irresolute whether to fall at once upon the an- 
cient capital, and so cut off the supplies of the dif- 
ferent garrisons, or to invest St. Angelo and 11 
Bin|;o, or to attack St. Elmo. 

Tney suddenly determined upon the last enter- 
prise, believing St. Elmo's command of the two 
etitrances rendered it die most important object; 
and flattering themselves that it could not nold 
out above a tew days. 

In d\is belief mey marched straight from St. 
Catharine's to Mount Sceberras, where they esta- 
blished their camp, and began to trace their lines. 

It was during the rapid and destructive march 
of this amy, that Giovanni first heard of Cesario: 
he heard of him as the foremost and the bravest ot 
that gallant troop, that handful of heroes, who 
were the first to brave death in opposition to those 
locusts of the East. 

This troop, taking advantage of the local cir- 
cumstances of ground and time, though consisting 
but of three hundred men (principidly peasants; 
watched the motions of the enemy, hung upon 
their rear, and, falling upon their straggling par- 
ties, cut off their return to the main body. 

It is true, half his own number fell in these bold 
skirmishes; but he attained his object of retarding 
the progress of the infidels, and tiierefore his fol- 
lowers deemed tiieir awn blood ches^ly spilt. 
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When the Turkish army encamped on Mount 
Scebem^, this troop was recalled, and the survi- 
vors distributed amongst the stationary po^s. 

The joyful thrill which shot through Giovanni's 
veins, when he first heard that Cesario was in the 
same island with him, and had' already distin- 

Sdshed himself beyond his brave associates,-^ 
at joyful thrill told him the indestructibility of 
his friendship. 

Many a romantic possibility passed in a moment 
through his mind, each tending to exalt the cha- 
racter of Cesario, to prove his repentance, and to. 
make it virtue in Giovanni to open his arms to him 
once more. 

No one saw the tear which Giovaimi turned 
aside to brush off; as the fearless enterprises of 
this cherished friend were related to him as a mat- 
ter of mere talk by Ae Chevalier de la Cerda. 
His heart throbbed in silence: for, except towards 
Cesario, Giovanni had never felt an uncontrollable 
impulse to pour out its most tumultuous feelings^ 
save at the foot of the Cross. 

To look into the future, and imagine a moment 
in which he might claim his friend again without 
shaiitle; that friend proved by time and trial; and, 
by such means, justly restored in his own opinion 
to that precious feeling of equality without which 
there is no friendship;— -to imagine this, was to 
console himself for the past, and to animate him 
through the present. 

He felt the blessing of such a prospect: and, 
looking up to heaven, he ejaculated a fervent 
thanksgiving. 

He withdrew his eyes, to fix them, with his dis- 
ciplined thoughts, upon the formidable scene be- 
low. 
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He was standing with De la Cerda in a redoubt 
flanking one of the entrenchments of St. Ekno, 
and from this point he took in the full sweep of 
the enemy's lines. 

Giovanni bad not been in the fortress since his 
first observation of its deficiencies and capabilities! 
and he was but now returned from visits of a si** 
milar kind. He saw with astxxiishment the camp 
of Mustapha extending over the whole of the 
mountain; it followed its abrupt declivities, and 
was defended by huge mortar batteries. 

Every where pioneers and soldiers were at 
work, in cutting trenches, rearing parallels, and 
preparing all things for a final escalade. 

Meanwhile St. Elmo thundered upon them with 
all her guns; but, though the Turks fell in num-* 
bers, others immediately supplied their places. 

Giovanni turned his eyes from that enormous 
camp, first to St. Elmo, and then to an eminence 
since called Dragut's Point, which runs parallel, 
with Mount Sceberras, on the other side of the 
lesser port. A batteiy erected on that point might 
actually enfilade the fort: it was therefore a highly 
important station; and his quick glance had for- 
merly taken in all its capacity of annoyance. 

He started now to see it had not been secured. 
He did not speak, but he looked again on St^ El- 
mo. 

The steep rock on which it stood (the very pin- 
nacle of Sceberras) was so narrow, that at b^ it 
did not afibrd room for fortifications, however well 
conceived, of any e^ctent. Thus the safety of the 
place must depend entirety upon die resc^ution of 
its defenders; for if the Turks were able to com?- 
plete the numerous batteries which they werfcnow 
constructing before the Spaniards should arrive, 
o2 
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they would soon batter down the fort itself, and 
leave but a naked station to be contested at the 
point of the sword, and won by the fall of the last 
knight. 

*' So shall it be won, if ever k be won," said 
Giovanni internally; and he turned away from De 
la Cerda, to seek the governor Dueguerras, and to 
urge the necessity of immediately erecting a rave- 
lin upon tiie rampart facing Cape Dragut. ' . 

The whistling of bullets through the stillest air 
imaginable^ was tiie only sound heard around him 
as he ascended the rocky steps of the fortress; but 
Giovanni heard it not, for he was familiarized to 
its deadly whisper, and intent upon his own 
thoughts. Yet is that single sound enough to chill 
the stoutest heart: the clash of sabres, and the roar 
of cannon, are not half so appalling, for there is 
something rousing and inspiring in loud sounds; 
but tiie low, rushing whir of bullets is so traito- 
rously disproportionate to the fatal certainty of tbe 
death they carry, that it resembles in effect the 
cautious tread of a midnight murderer* 

Whoever has once heard that sound, can never 
forget the h<»Tible seizure of the moment in which 
it first struck his ear. Yet there has existed a war- 
rior who exclaimed upon such an occasion, 
♦* Hencefortii this is my music!" ^4. 

On reaching the Governor, Giovanni ventured ^' ' 
modestly but firmly, to repeat his ideas of the ne- 
glected station on the other side of the port; offer*- 
ing, if Dueguerras would give him leave, and sup- 
ply him with means, to cross the bay with a%w 
other knights, and establish himsell on the {K>int 
ere the enemy could seize it. i . 

Afraid of weakening his garrison, (whicb did 
iiot indeed exceed two hundred men^ including 
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serving brothers and soldiers) Due^erras excus- 
ed himself from following this judicious counsel, 
alleging that reason^ and assuring Giovanni, that 
the Viceroy of Sicily with his fleet of transports 
and ships of war, and Prince Doria with the gal- 
lies of the republic, would appear off the island, 
even before the enemy could make a single lodg- 
ment in their covert way, 

Giovanni shook his head.-** 

'' You doubt the Viceroy's sincerity!" asked the 
sanguine, therefore credulous old warrior.. " It 
has ever been my opinion," replied Giovanni, 
^ that what a man intends to do, he does as 
promptly as possible. Will is always accompa- 
nied by acticm. The Viceroy promises and apo- 
lo^zes; explains and promises again; again disap- 
pomts and again explains. Except his brave and 
open hearted son, not a single man has he lent to 
our cause. Facts speak with the tongues of an- 
gels, my honoured Sir." 

" But you know that a great convoy of ships, 
and troops, and stores, are not moved by the act 
of one wiU, as a man marches his own body?" said 
Dueguerras, smiling in obstinate but good hu- 
moured disbelief; ^^ and it is so much the interest 
of Spain to preserve us, (for are we not the veiy 
outpost of her Italian possessions?) that, putting 
aside all the^obligations of honour and gratitude, 
this consideration alone makes it absurd to doubt 
the intentions of the Spaniards." 

Again Giovanni shook his head, and said ear- 
nestlyj **' We must judge of a man's probable con- 
duct, not by our own measure of reasonableness, 
but by his. Philip's policy is notoriously narrow 
and selfish; and the noUe Toledo must be guided 
by it* I am convinced that the inclinations of the 
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latter are to bring his whole force ditecdy to the 
aid of the Grand Master. His son's character 
and conduct are my warrant for this; na^, his ve- 
ry presence here i% convincing. But if Philip 
fancies that the ships and troops under the gover* 
nors of Tripoli and Algiers^ which are said to be 
expected by yonder host, are to be employed 
against Sicily, when deserted by her Viceroy and 
fleet, is it not quite in the nature of his short-sight- 
ed policy, to leave Malta to her own resources^ 
and must not his Viceroy obey the harsh com- 
mand, however unwillingly?" 

"TTien why not say so? — why heap promise 
upon promise?" 

" Because it is Philip's interest to support our 
spirits with hope," was Giovanni's remark, with 
a sigh at Dueguerras's pernicious dependence. 

He then resumed his entreaties for permission 
tp attempt securing the position on the adjacent 
eminence; but finding no arguments, available 
against the governor's fear of weakening his gar- 
rison, he suggested the idea of the ravelin, and 
went away, rejoiced that at least on that subject 
his representations were to be attended to. 

From this moment the operations^of the Turks 
mx>ceeded with such rapidity, that, in less than 
five days from their landing, they had brought 
their artillery to the very foot of St. £lmo, raised 
their platforms and gabions, and opened a terrible 
fire from a battery of cannon, charged with bullets 
of stone. 

At every shock of this tremendous battery, 
some part of the fort fell in ruins over its defen- 
ders in the trenches. The Turks shot at a single 
and fixed mark, while the besieged had to scatter 
tibeir fire over so much ground, and so many ob- 
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jects, that the destruction, though great in reality, 
was comparatively small* 

It was evident that unless the Sicilian succours 
arrived to raise the siege, hy blocking up the Turk- 
ish fleet in the bay of Mugiaro, and attacking their 
camp in the rear, the fort must so<m be reduced to 
dust. Thus would fall the actual key of the 
island; after that, nothing would obstruct their en- 
trance into both the great and lesser port, and the 
reduction of the inner fortresses coxild not then be 
the work of many more days. 

Anxious to preserve his position to the last, and 
confident only in the bulwark of daundess souls, 
Dueguerras deputed De la Cerda to to and soli- 
cit a reinforcement from the Grand IVfaster at St. 
Angelo. Unhappily for the reputation of all with- 
in St. Elmo, De la Cerda was the only one of that 
garrison whose valour could not stand the test of 
extraordinary danger. Terrified by some hideous 
cruelties already exercised by the enemy on their 
prisoners, he went beyond his commission; and 
though he could not paint in too strong coloijrs the 
desperate state of St, Elmo, nor exaggerate the 
imminent danger of its garrison, he misrepresent- 
ed their imextinguishable spirit. 

He described their alarming diminution of % 
numbers, in consequence of their perpetual expo- 
sure to the fire of the enemy, and the intense 
heats of the weather; tmd he asserte&diat th^ 
were so dismayed by their hourly loss^fwmd by'^Sj^ 
the growing strength of their adversary, nm^e 
was convinced they would not hold out above 
days longer. 

La Valette was seated in the midst of the 
knights belonging to the posts of St, Angelo and 
Castile, wheu De la Cerda made tins imprudent 
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assertion; he started up in a flame of virtuous in- 
dignation : — ^^ These are not the sentiments of the 
veteran Dueguerras!" h^ exclaimed; " and if tJiey 
are those of the boys uAworthy his command, (for 
I will not call such timid soldiers men) it is time 
their places should be filled with others of nobler 
metal. I will throw myself into St. Elmo, {^id 
bury these bones under its ruins, rather than live 
to see it in the power of infidels. Shame on the 
knight who would consent to quit it a living man, 
when the crescent should supplant the Cross!" 

La Valette had scarcely spoken, when a crowd 
.of warriors pressed round him, d^recating his 
departure from St. Angelo, the citadel of the 
island, for what they termed an outpost like St. 
Elmo. Each brave spirit demanded leave to join 
the garrison of that Ibrt; and, after a short but 
lively contest of self devotion, it was determined 
tihat two experienced chevaliers should lead some 
companies of foot, together with a certain number 
of knights and a party of the lately arrived volun*- 
teers from foreign countries, to its support. 

Amongst the first who offered themselves, were 
Toledo and Cesario; the former burning to atone 
with his life, if that were necessary, for his fadier's 
forced delay; and the other thirsting to draw nearer 
Giovanni, and court some blessed chance of shield* 
mg that precious head in the peril of the expected 
iMssault. * 

But La Valette, putting Cesario back with his 
hand, accompanied with a glance of his powerful 
eye, said in a low tone, " I have other work for 
you, Adimari; wait till lean tell you what!"— - 
turned to Toledo, and gendy delivered his reasons 
for wishing to jretsqn him near his own person. 
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lliese i«a$(xi8 wese of a Dature too flattering to 
Taieda'a affection for the Grand Master, not ta 
^Dce him, however rehictantly; and laying hia 
hand on his l>reast where there were yet giving 
woiKids got |n the late skirmishes, to bear witness 
qf his truth, be turned to embrace with a cor(Ual 
Sayrewell, some of his departing associates. 

Meanwhile La Valette wa&ed aside with Ce«> 
aario^ to. whom he spoke of his uneasiness at the 
|i0otracttd delays of Toledo's father; and asked 
if he would undertake the dangerous service of 
mettiasg out of port, with his nephew the Chevaliar 
JLa Vsdette, whom he meant to send at any risk to 
Sicily. 

His nephew was an indifferent sailor, though 
a brave soldier; and Cesario's nautical expf rience^ 
ip case of any accident, would be inestimable. 

Besides which, if Prince Doria were in the har- 
bour of Messina, Cesario might either induce him 
to sail without waiting foi* the Sicilian fleet, or 
learn to a certainty the intentions of die Seigniory. 

When Cesario obeyed the motion of Ha Va- 
lette's arm, as it gently restrained his impetuous 
action of intreaty when the reinforcement of St. 
Elmo was discussing, he resolved that nothing 
should put him from nis purpose of becoming one 
of the garrison; but this appeal vras conclusive: 
he knew his own influence over the worthy Doria 
to be greater than that of his son's now at Malta, 
aad he knew still better his own ardent zeal. 

D(»ia must have great weight with the crown 
of Spain; perhaps the ' existence of Malta might 
depend upon Cesario's consent or refusal to make 
this desperate voyage!— -perhaps it would be his 
proud destiny to speed those succours which were 
to save St. Elmo! — perhaps this service mi^ht 
be deemed enough by Giovanni to warrant him 
in renewing their league of soul. '^ 
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What agitating, what ammating poftsiUlities! 
Ou^ht he to renounce them?— -ought he, in short, 
to give up so great a public duty for the indul- 
gence of any private reeling? 

He looked on Toledo, whose whole f ountenanoe 
was at that moment in a glow of generous ardour, 
but whose secret affections were, he well knew, 
- with his young bride; the view stung him into no- 
^ ble emulation. He replied to the Grand Master at 

once; accepted the service; thanked him for the 
enviable distinction it conferred; and, receiving 
his further instructions to conceal his intended 
voyage from Don Felix, lest it should wound hb . 
sensitive honour, he left the coimcil-hall. 

That very evening, while the cannon of St. 
Angelo were covering the short but perilous pas- 
sage of the reinforcements across the great port, 
a ball struck the Turkish General, and for several 
hours threw such consternation among the enemy, 
that Cesario believed this the favourable moment 
for getting out to sea. He threw himself, with 
Henri La Valette, into the galliot destined for 
them; and, favoured by the darkness of night, 
which nothing illuminated but incessant flashes 
from the guns of the castle, steered safely out of 
harbour. 

Cesario looked up to St. Elmo, as they doubled 
the point on which it stood; the JFort was scarcely 
distinguishable from that black and frowning rock; 
and on the sea side all was still: but the roar of 
artillery behind it, and in front of the Turkish camp 
convinced him that the work of death was going 
on. — Giovanni! Where was he? Every thundering 
explosion which shook the shores and the sea, 
might carry his fate with it! 
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This was not a thought to be dwelt on by the 
man whom duty forbade to share such danger with 
his friend: he wrested his mind resolutely from 
it; and commending that dearly loved fnend to 
the protection of Heaven and his own nobleness, 
took the helm of the galley and turned her head 
towards Sicily. 
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The Chevalier who led the reinforcement to St. 
Elmo, found congenial ardour in Giovanni; and, 
no sooner was he arrived, than a sally was deter- 
mined and executed. 

The new troops rushed from the fort, and, fall- 
ing upon the Turks in their trenches, drove them 
out with prodigious slaughter. Quickly rallying, 
however, and supported hy the whole strength of 
*Aeir camp, the enemy not only regained their 
lines, but, favoured by a strong wind, which blew 
back the smoke proceeding from the artillery of 
the fort, they possessed themselves of the coun- 
terscairp, and began to rain a fire of musquetry 
upon the ravelia. 

When the smoke cleared, and discovered the 
Turkish colours flying on the counterscarp, 
(whence the Janizaries took murderous aim at 
every knight as he advanced,) some of the garri- 
son called loudly for the immediate blowing up 
of this unfortunate work; but, Giovanni not only 
abhorring such inglorious destruction, but desir- 
ous of checking the despondent spirit which 
prompted, it threw himself singly upon the enemy, 
crying out, " rather let us regain it!^' 

He was followed by the chevaliers only; but 
they, inflamed with honourable shame and setting 
life at nought, when compared with honour, rush- 
ed so impetuously upon the infidels that they 
were a second time driven beyon their trenches. 
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In such alternations of fortune passed day after 
day; the Turks fought like tigers; and the be* 
seiged, like men who know the value of that for 
which they contend. But though the slaughter in 
the infidel camp was infinitely greater than that 
in the fort, the consequences^^were wofully dis- 
proportionate: for the Christisms were becoming 
hourly more exposed by the shattered state of 
the fortress itself, and no reinforcements came to 
fill up the dismal chasms made in their ranks. 

In this condition they heard with horror the 
thundering cannon which anliounced the arrival 
of Dragut with a fleet of gallies and 3000 fresh 
troops. 

His presence spon announced itself by more 
terrible proofs; for Dragut's experimental know- 
ledge in the science of sieges was even greater 
than that of Errard himself, then the militjuy or- 
acle of Europe; and the masterly dispositions the 
infidel now made, threatened soon to reduce the 
fort to a heap of ashes. 

The venerable Dueguerras beheld these new 
arrangements with dismay: he saw too, with in- 
stant self-condemnation, four enormous culverins 
planted upon that parallel point, which Giovanni 
had so strenuously urged him to secure; and 
which now battered the flanks 6f his ravelin and 
cavalier with a fury that menaced the whole wes- 
tern side of the fort with destruction. 

Even the sanguine spirit of the old knight must 
have fainted under these ill-boding appearances, 
had not the information he received from St. An^ 
gelo restored his hopes. Henri la Valette had re- 
turned from Sicily with the Viceroy's solemn 
promise of sending part, if not the whole of hJs 
fleet and army, in less than ten days, to the relief 
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of the island. Cesario had remained in Sicily, to 
wait the arrival of Prince Doria, according to 
previous instructions; and his arguments, it was 
believed, would certainly expedite the succours. 

Having communicated these gladdening tidings 
to his garrison, Dueguerras required them to call 
up their resolution, and defend themselves man- 
fully, since their day of deliverence drew nigh. 

The garrison, widi one voice, expressed their 
determination of standing out to tiie last gasp of 
their lives; and each man then betook himself to 
his post. 

In the middle of the second night after Dra- 
gut's appearance in the infidel camp, Giovanni 
was alarmed by an unusual noise, whilst in the 
act of applying a bandage to a severe wound 
which Rodolphe had got in the trenches the day 
before. He started from the ground on which he 
was kneeling, and at that moment a horrid shout 
and a volley of fire-arms assured him that the 
enemy were within the Christian lines. He threw 
the bandages to a serving-brother, and, giving 
Rodolphe a hasty benediction, rushed out amongst 
the combatants. 

He found Ottomans and Christians nuxed to- 
gether without the fort, in confused but horrid 
carnage; the enemy had discovered an entrance 
to the ravelin through a port-hole, and, getting 
from thence into the cavalier, had quickly over- 
powered the few soldiers defending it. 

When Giovanni rushed into the open air, he 
found soldiers, knights, and serving-brothers all 
running in consternation towards the cavalier. 

The struggle which followed was desperate; 
the enemy were repulsed with prodigious loss, 
and driven even beyond the ravelin: but evciy 
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man that fell had thousands to supply his place; 
while the wasted garrispn of St. Elmo was like a 
tree shaken by autumnal blasts, which every fresh 
gust despoils to be replenished no more. 

Giovanni was in all quarters of the fight with 
the celerity of thought; and everywhere he saw 
the aged Dueguerras •opposing his scarred breast 
to the cimeteirs of the infidels. He would have 
urged him to retire; and with nearly filial tender- 
ness besought him to do so; but the old man red- 
dening as he spoke, and pointing to the distant 
cape froBft which was pottring the storm of Dra-* 
gut's culverins, said, " This is the only advice I 
will ever neglect again;'' and he threw himself into 
the thick of the fight* The Turks newly-reinforc- 
ed, had by this time secured the ravelin, and re- 
turned to the attack of the cavalier; yet did the 
fort stUl hail upon them showers of balls and 
stone^ and flaming pitch; at length the good cause 
triumphed, and they were once more beat back. 

At the ravelin, however, they rallied; and sup- 
ported by constant accessions of force from 
their camp, were no longer to be dislodged. The 
counterscarp was covered with their slain, and so 
many of the knights had fallen, that both parties 
seemed tacitly to demand a suspension of arms. 

Dueguerras himself was among the wounded: 
but he roused himself to examine the state of his 
garrison and found it alarmingly reduced* 

Two-thirds were either killed or disabled; and 
the infidel, growing in numbers, were now in 
possession of one of the principal outworks of the 
fort. 

In the dead of the ensuing night he contrived 
to convey his wounded across the port to II Bor» 
H 2 
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go, and at the same time he prayed for a second 
reinforcement. 

La Valette sent him what troops he could spare 
from the other fortresses; which, though not then 
in a state of actual siege, he was obliged to hold 
in momentary expectation of a surprise. 

From this period the condition of the besieged 
grew daily more critical: the Turks, inspirited by 
die hardy counsels and skill of Dragut, and draw- 
ing prodigious advantages from their superiority 
in numbers and artillery, and their extended po- 
sition, bafBed all the science of the^ engineers of 
the Order, and dl the heroism of its knights. 

Every living soul that went forth to repulse 
their fierce attacks, went self-devoted to death: 
they fell like so many appointed victims. 

The grief of La Valette when he heard their 
fate, was as poignant as his admiration of their 
constancy was fervent; and so impatient was he 
for the relief of this suffering garrison, that no . 
sooner was Cesario arrived with Prince Dona's 
assurance of joining the Sicilian fleet, then he 
was sent back again to urge the instant appearance 
of both fleets, and to paint the desperate situation 
of St. Elmo. 

In contempt of imminent danger, Cesario con- 
fmued to cross the channel in a bark so slight that 
it was scarcely able to weather the frequent gales 
which assailed it. In getting out and into port, 
which he always contrived at night, he dared the 
perpetual risk of being taken by the enemy's crui- 
sers; buttlie Grand Master depended on his skill 
and his zeal: and though Cesario panted for closer 
action, and thought chiefly of Giovanni, he be- 
lieved it his duty to continue that irksome but 
useful service. 
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His suspicions of the Viceroy's sincerity, now 
amounted to absolute certainty; for Prince Doria 
doubted it; and had wrung his hands in bitterness 
of soul, when he received the Seigniory's positive 
orders not; to risk his gallies by an indiscreet -at- 
tempt to succour Malta unless previously joined 
by the ships of Spain. 

The Grand Master himself began now to dis- 
miss all expectation from that quarter: but it was 
necessary not to disclose this (pinion, lest the 
courage of his different garrisons should sink at . 
once. He therefore despatched Cesario again to 
Sicily; as if to press the succours; but in reality 
to raise money upon the various possessions of 
the Order in Italy, with which he must hire 
troops and transports, and buy ammunition. 

Meanwhile the Turks advanced in such num- 
bers to the attack of the defences of St. Elmo, 
that they had already run up the ravelin so high 
as to overlook the parapet of the place, and were 
beginning to undermine the wall. 

By the^ aid of a temporary bridge, they got 
over the ditch which lay between them and the 
wall, and clapping their scaling ladders to it, made 
a show as if diey would storm the fort at once. 

Giovanni, who was at that moment standing on 
the highest battlement to observe the plans of the 
enemy, saw all the garrison rushing, as if by one 
impulse, to the place threatened. He called 
loudly on them to stop; for he was convinced it 
was a stratagem. 

From his elevated position, he saw the whole 
range of Turkish artillery levelled in that direc- 
tion. His voice was unheard: the rashly gallant 
men presented themselves in a body upon .the 
rampart, and as immediately disappeared under 
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the fire of those dreadful batteries; they fell as if 
a sithe had mowed them down with a stroke. 

Giovamii rushed from the battlements to the 
wall; and there he beheld, indeed, the slaughter 
he had foreseen. 

On emerg^g from the postern of the fort, he 
was struck and wounded in the forehead by the 
splinter of a cuirass; but scarcely feeling the acut^ 
pain it gave, he advanced towards the scene of 
destruction* While he held his blood-streaming 
head downwards, be stood mute with anguish, 
looking upon the lifeless bodies of all that brave 
phalanx. Feeble acc^its from a heap of slain 
roused him from his mournful trance: and, wip- 
ing away the blood that Sowed over his dimmed 
eyes, he stooped to extricate the wounded knight! 
^ It ¥ras Cynthio Doria: the unhappy young man 
grasped Giovanni's hand with deaoli smd anguish 
in his face, at the same time faltering out, — ^ I 
cannot live. Cigala; take me into the chapel; I 
would die there, sinner that I am! — ^there, per- 
haps—Heaven—" his senses forsook him at 
these words; but Giovanni, hoping that life might 
yet be recalled, lifted him from die ground, and 
bore him in his arms to the chapel of £e fort. 

The motion, and the brisker current of air, 
throng which he was carried, brought Cynthio 
back to sense; the few religious attached to the 
garrison were saying mass for the success of 
their warring brethren; and Giovanni, delivering 
up to them his sad burden, was about to return 
to the rampart, when the dyin^ man feeblyde- 
tained him. ^^ Stay a moment in Christian chari- 
ty!" he gasped out, in intermitting accents; ^^ tell 
my poor father that I die lamenting my many 
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offences against him. If my life has disgraced his 
noble name, my death, I hope,—" 

Articulation failed him at that instant; he 
turned his dim and glazing eyes feebly towards 
the symbol of redemption upon the altar, and, 
closing them again, his hand just pressed, and 
then dropped that of Giovanni. 

The latter retained him upon his breast a few 
moments afterwards, and his eyes rested awhile 
upon the altered face with an expression of awe 
and regret: then fetching a sigh fraught with 
n^any remembrances, he transferred the body to 
the chapMns, and returned to his duty. 

By the time he reached the rampart again, he 
found the enemy had most inexplicably with- 
drawn, and the surviving knights busily employ- 
ed in removing the corses of their companions. 

Dueguerras was standing in the midst, tears 
coursing one another down his furrowed cheeks, 
as he watched with a fixed gaze the progress of 
their dismal work. He wept the fate of so much 
bravery and youth; but he contemplated without 
one throb of fear his own almost certain fall 
under the same swords. 

Penetrated with sorrow for the fallen, and be- 
lieving it his duty to save the survivors if pos- 
sible, he asked Giovanni if he would undertake 
to cross to St. Angelo, and represent their state 
once more to La Valette; showing him the ne- 
cessity they were under of immediately evacuat- 
ing the fortress, if they would not perish in the 
impossible attempt of resisting an assault. 

*' I cannot be the bearer of such a message," 
replied Giovanni, leaning on his sword, overcome 
tvith sickness from the wound which he was 
stanching with his handkerchief^ 
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** You are wounded, I see!" exclaimed Due- 
guerras, misinterpreting his answer; ^^ go and be 
taken eare o&— I must find another messenger/' 
Giovanni bowed his head without speakings and 
retired abruptly. 

Happily for him, the fever consequent on this 
wound disabled him so completely,, that he gave 
BO countenance by his presence to the desperate 
councils which followed. 

The Grand M^ter replied to the first repre- 
sentation of the besieged, after the destruction 
on die rampart, by the most pathetic lamenta- 
tions over their sufferings ttnd losses; but also 
with strong arguments in support of his opinion, 
that the whole island depended upon the pro? 
tracted holding out of St. Elmo; and by entrea^' 
ties that its defenders would new-string their 
courage, and rely upon his fatherly anxiety to 
recruit ihem with men and provisions, to the ex* 
tent of his limited power. 

This reply was received with indignation by 
more than half the garrison: they considered 
themselvea wantonly devoted to slaughter^ since 
the delay of the Sicilian succours rendered their 
relief nearly impossible; and, believing that 
sooner or later the fort must fall, they accused 
their Grand Master of savage indifference in 
thus exacting a fruitless waste of their lives. 

The malcontents, unknown to their governor, 
drew up a memorial of grievances, declaring 
their resolution (in case the Grand Master re- 
fused them permision to evacuate the fort,) to 
sally from it sword in hand, and perish at once 
in fair fight, rather than stay to be butchered in 
cold blood by the barbarian conquerors. 
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One of their members bore ikis memorial to 
St. Ang^o* He returned after a short absence^ 
accompaiiied by three senior knights, commit^' 
sioned to ascertain the strength of die place; and 
he brought an indignant answer from La Valette* 

When this awful answer was read aloud to the 
assembled malcontents, each man bent his head 
in shame and remorse: at every indignant Ime^ 
they ikncied they met the penetrating eye ox 
their father and prince, overwhelming them with 
a sense of theii^wn baseness and his disdain. 

In thb justly-severe letter, he called on them 
to remember, that when they took the habit of 
St. John, they took on themselves an obligation 
to surrender up their judgments and wills into 
the experienced hands of theu* master: he bade 
them remember, that they Had other duties to 
perform, beside those of rushing into batde; that 
they must practise patience and obedience, and 
trust in God; and that if it were his Divine will 
that they should stand and meet death at their 
posts, they were bound to await it cheerfully. 

** What hope ye," he asked in a flame of noble 
indignation, ^^ from a removal to II Borgof Do 
you expect that the Viceroy of Sicily will hasten 
to the succour of men who basely desert them* 
selves? What, then, is to prevent the enemy from 
attacking the very place you are so eager to run 
into for shelter? Will your hearts grow stouter 
for being in tL Borgo? No! you will fall there as 
surely as on Mount Sceberras; and fall disgrac- 
ed; or you will live still more dishonorably, a se- 
cond time deserters from duty," 

, These reproaches touched every one of the 
offenders to the quick, reviving in most a sense 
of JiQnour and of shame. But a few remained 
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obstinately rebellious; and in spite of all the in- 
dulgent things said by two of the commissioners 
to sooth them into obedience, they ^persisted in 
averring that the Turks would either entirdiy 
demolibh the fort by the aid of that prodigious 
work which they had raised above the ravelin, 
and from which they poured a continual storm of 
fire; or they would blow it into the air at once, 
by springing the mine which they were rapidly 
running under the first parapet. 

This last argument was disp^ved by the na- 
ture of the rock itself, which increased so much 
in hardness as it advanced in depth, that only 
madmen could doubt the certain failure of the 
Turkish engineers on that subject. 

The other argument was not to be treated 
lightly; and two of the commissioners, answered 
it rather by motives of honour and duty to re- 
main at all risks, than united in the extravagant 
assertions of their hot-headed associate Castriot, 
that the fort was not merely tenable for much 
longer, but capable of new and formidable de- 
fences. ^ 

The pertinacity and overbearing language ot 
Castriot ,irritated even those among the knights 
who were most sincere in ,the intention of sub- 
mitting to whatever the Grand Master should 
command; and some very young brothers, draw- 
ing their swords in the heat of passiofi, a dis- 
graceful scene of contention woull have follow- 
ed, had not Giovanni, inquiring the cause of the 
violent uproar as he reclined in the hospital- 
room, started up, and with happy presence of. 
mind ordered an alarm to be sounded. 

This feint succeeded: for at that sound every 
knight ran to his post, expecting to see the infi- 
dels jnounting the walls. 
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Till this moment Giovamii was ignorant of the * 
rebellious remonstrance of the msdcontents: he 
got now, by a strong effort, to the gate of th^ 
* fort, where he saw die commissioners hurrying 
out with Dueguerras to engage in the repulse. 
Arresting the veteran by his cloak, he exclaimed, 
" Pardon my temerity. Father! I heard the hu- 
miliating contention, and it was I who ordered 
that alarm to be sounded." 

*' Ever the best and wisest!" exclaimed Due- 
guerras, interrupting him, and catching him in 
his arms; ^^ look at him, my friends," he continu- 
ed; " wan and worn as he is, had I but twei?ty 
such, I would defend these crumbling walls 
against a host." 

Giovanni bowed his face to hide the honest 
exultation which flushed it at this irrepressible 
encomium. " Mine is a partial governor," he 
said, after a moment's pause to steady his voice; 
" Chevaliers, I but pray you to report me as one 
determined never to quit this rock but in obe- 
diance to the Grand Master." 

He did not wail for reply, but hurrying from 
their commendations left them to pursue their 
now-unobstructed return to II Borgo. 
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A SH ALLOV from St. Angelo, by day break the 
next qioming, decided the eonduct of the gan*i- 
son: it came charged with a letter from the Grand 
Master, written in a strain of cold displeasure 
less supportable than the sharpest rebuke. 

He accepted their resignation, bidding them 
prepare to resign their places to other soldiers: 
he added, that so far from finding any difficulty 
in providing persons to supersede them, his only 
anxiety was how to choose best, from the number 
of brave men who came in crowds from less ex- 
posed fortresses, nay from the very cultivation of 
the fields, to demand 9 post in St. Elmo. 

He told them that, at midnight, boats would 
arrive with part of the new garrison; and he there- 
fore exhorted those who evinced such a love of 
inglorious life, to return in those boats without 
delay. 

" They will come, my brethren!" exclaimed 
Giovanni, who was present at the reading of this • 
piercing letter; " they will defend St. Elmo; and 
we shall call in vain for the rocks to cover us!'* 

A general murmur of shame and repentance 
ran through the assembly. 

" Go who will," cried the Governor, striking 
his baton on the table, ^^ no boat shall carry this 
withered body across yon water, but as a conquer- 



or or a corse: 
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By the same impulse the offending knights 
threw themselves at the feet ojf their intrepid Go- 
vernor, imploring forgiveness, and declaring their 
wish to share his fate. ^^ Obtain for us the Grand 
Master's pardon," they cried " and we will wash 
out our offences in the best blood of our enemies." 

Dueguerras pressed them severally in his arms, 
bedewing them with tears; and, assuring them 
that their moment of rebellion was forgotten, 
hastene4 to represent their contrition to La Vft- 
lette. 

More than one messenger passed between the 
forts of St. Angelo and St £lmo, before the 
Grand Master allowed himself to relax from his 
necessary severity; and his forgiveness was ob- 
t£uned at last, only by such repeated submissi<m 
from the knights as convinced him he might now 
depend upon their firmness. 

Each man, indeed, had made up his mind to 
self-sacrifice for the general good: and in this 
spirit, imder the devouring fire of the sun and of 
the enemy, they persisted in erecting new works 
as fast as the old ones were destroyed. 

Giovanni, under skilful hands, was soon able to 
take an active share in these labours; and whether 
combating sword in hand in the trenches, or di- 
recting the cannon from the batteries, or attending 
the sick and wounded in the hospital, he was 
equally the inspirer of noble ambition, and the 
object of emulation to his associates. 
u«^ No one, who saw him passi !g from post to po^t^ 
'ivith a step as light as his countenance wai anima- 
ted, could have guessed that under that show of 
cheerful confidence there lay the settled convic- 
tion of their destruction. He was too well versed 
in the most scientific part of the militwy profes" 
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sion, not to calculate to a certainty the chances for 
and against their power of maintaining the fort. 

Without the seige were raised before a g^ven 
period, he tuiew it must fall: not even supematu* 
ral courage could prevent its being destroyed 
under the inexhaustible and unceasing fire of the 
enemy* But what of that? The safety of the 
Order, and of the whole island, depended upon 
their keeping that enemy at bay as long as possi- 
ble; and it was dierefore their duty to do so, 
though with the positive certainty of destruction 
to themselves. 

They were now, he thought, literally called up- 
on " to lay down their lives for the brethren," not 
wantonly and vain gloriously, for the sake of 
worldly applause, but in obedience to the highest 
commands of Htm who sealed that command by 
his sacred example. 

Thus Giovanni mounted the walls of St. Elmo 
as he would have gone to the stake; believing him- 
self called to martyrdom for a great and glorious 
object, and confidendy anticipating the starry 
crown promised *' to them who endure to the end." 

But one human affection clogged his soul's 
heaven-ward flight: Cesario's imaffe still present- 
ed itself; and anxious friendship fancied many a 
probable scene of that friend's future life, tortur- 
ing to imagine. 

Giovanni yearned to behold that erring but still 
dear Cesario again! and had not the latter's ab-. 
sence in Sicily prevented it, perhaps he might have 
urged La Valette to appoint him a post in St. 
Elmo. 

As it was, Giovanni thought of the hazardous 
service in which Cesario was placed, with ex- 
treme solicitude: for now the cruisers of Drxtgut 
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were scattered about die seas between Sicily aikd 
Malta, with the expressr purpose of intercepting 
Ae convoy of stores expected by the Grand Mas- 
ter under the guidance of Cesario. 

Already had two gallies so laden, under another 
emumander, gone back to the Sicilian pott front 
which they had sailed, even after they hsid nearly 
reached Maka: theii^ conduct though justifiable in 
ordinary situatkms, was so severely reprobated 
by La Valette, who never ceased exhorting att 
inthin bis influence to risk every thing in a con^ 
jnnctnre like the present^ thait Giovanni was cdtk* 
vinced Cesario would rarther run direct mto the 
caeinon's nfiouth, than turn back from his course* 
Indifferent to his own life, Giovanni could not 
be so to that of one so inferwbven with his dear^ 
est remembrances; and many and fervent Were the 
prayers he oiFered up for timt cherished friend's 
nkimate preservation* 

^ Meanwhile the operations of the enemy pro- 
ceeded with greater vigour than ever: theshame<» 
ful delay of the Italian forces which plunged the 
Msdtese in despair, iiispirited the ixifidels; they 
begfan to bhi^ ait being kept so long before an im» 
perfect fort, which onty a handful of men defend* 
ed« The Basha Mustapha determined therefore 
to laly aside every scheme for its slower .reduction, 
and assauk it in good earnest wiA his whole force. 
Having previously devoted a day to bsrttering 
^t» walk, without a naoment's intermissioii^ 'an4 
harving succeeded in laying a breach open to the 
very rock itself; on tlie morning of the I6th of 
Jti^, tile Turkish fleet suddenly appeared before 
Ae sea^front of the fort; and, whik theit artm^ 
ry, and the land-battery of Cape Dragut^ dmn- 
dered upon the southern and eastern end, the 
k3 
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whole Turkish army marched to the assaxilt on 
the north and west. 

They advanced in the midst of a' hideous dis-^ 
sonance of appalling sounds, which disgraced the 
name of martial music, but which might have 
frozen blood less warmed by generous ardour than^ 
that of the besieged. 

It is the province of the historian to give the 
details of this fierce contest: the firm rank of 
knigl^ was said to oppose a second wall behind 
that now broken, to the sabres of the infidels; andl 
when that living bulwark was gapped and broken 
down in parts by the multitude of the enemy, 
each individual knight and soldier threw him- 
self on the besiegers, singling out his opponent, 
and quitting him not, till one or both fell dead. 

Yet how ineflfectual seemed every single con- 
quest, when such hosts were to be subdued! 
Sheltered by the fire of all their batteries, the 
Turkish arqu^usiers rushed in crowds into the 
trenches, and there sent their winged deaths 
amongst Christains* 

So sure was their aim, that they were exulting 
with shouts of victory, when suddenly a band of 
knights appeared, with each a new and dreadful 
instrument of destruction in his hand; advancing 
wiA terrible rapidity, they threw them amid the 
enemy, and as quickly ran back to hurl down 
those who had already mounted the wall. 

These circles of fire composed of combustible 
hoops dipped in blazing oils, filled the trendies 
with a horrid light, while the shrieks and groans 
•f the miserable wretches expiring of the tor-> 
ments they caused, disputed the superiority o£ 
korror between sight and sound. 
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The flames of these dreadful fire-wheels and 
the flashes of so many pieces of ordnance, cover* 
ed the whole rock of St. Elmo with fire; while, 
on the opposite side of the great port, the batte- 
ries of St. Angelo and the Isle de la Sangle, thun- 
dering across the harbour upon the enemy's lines, 
showed, by their momentary illupiinations, the 
smxious garriscms of each, watching the fate of 
St. Elmo. 

This fierce assault began in the darkness of 
night, and continued till noon; when the intense 
heat, the fatigue of both parties, and above all the 
flagging spirits of the infidels, combined to ter- 
minate it. 

Above two thousand of the latter strewed the 
ground; and the Basha, finding that no authority 
could, that day, force his men to a second en- 
counter with the fire-wheels, ordered a retreat to 
be sounded. 

At that sound, the triumphant shout of the 
besieged was re-echoed by one from St. Angelo 
and St. Michael; and La Valette himself was 
seen by the side of the grand standard, with his 
arms extended towards St. Elmo, as if by that ac- 
tion he wished to tell them that they were again 
restored to his afiections. ^ 

At this affecting sight, a second shout, but less 
tumultuous and m(^re thrilling than the first, rent 
the air: an impressive pause succeeded; after 
which the survivii^g wairriors hastened to fulfil 
liieir sad duty to ^he wounded and dead. 

Sad indeed was^ the task! for there lay kinsmen^ 
and friends, and feUow-soldiers, never to rise 
again! 

They who lifted their mangled corses, and 
committed them to the ground, might have wept 
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ever such diamat havoc, had Bfot the belief of be- 
ing soon called to follow them given a sotemo 
check to lamentation. 

They looked with tearless eyes i^oa each wett- 
known face^ as it disappeared under i^e SAOuld 
they were heaping over it; but many a deep-^brawn 
sigh testified but too truly^ how far from hard bi« 
difference were the brave heaerts froa^ which those 
sighs were drawn. 

The boots which conveyed the weundtd to St. 
Angelo returned with a reioforeemeiKt of volun* 
teers^ gsdkmtly devoting themselves to dciatth^ in 
emulation of those who were now deaf to the 
voice of human applause. 

Such a remnant of the garrison remained, that 
but for this voluntary band La Valetle knew the 
fort could not have held out a day longer. Siill 
indulging, however, some £sunt hope of the SidU 
ian succours, or at least of being able to defend 
the idand till the stormy seatoon^ when the breath 
of heaven wouldblowthe enemy fromthehr shores^ 
he durst not yield to the cry of his tcrnderer fed^ 
ings, which lU'ged him to save these gaUanl mea 
from their impedittg fate. 

A severe d«rty cidled oti him to vanquish him* 
self; and while in secret he wept and soniowed 
over these successive victims, in puMic he Wore 
a face of ardour and encouragement and coafe 
dence* Enraged at the succes^Ful landing of ^a 
reinforcement, in defiance of all his efforts to 

Srevent it, the Basha's fury exceeded all bounds 
e called a council of war, where it was deter- 
mined, that new works shoidd be knmecfiat^ 
constructed, so as to hem in the fort of St. Elma 
on every side, and make it impossible for La 
Vaktte to sufccour it either with men or pnori- 
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sions from the town; while by sea all assistance 
should be cut off by the gallies stationed before 
the entrance of the port. 

This plan, in despite of the most intrepid sal* 
lies of the besieged, was quickly executed. A 
formidable sweep of batteries extending down to 
the very edge of the great port on one side, and 
of the lesser port on the other, shut in the de- 
voted fort, and shut out hope. 

This work completed^ the infidels rushed again 
to the walls, which now presented not one breach, 
but many! O breaches nobly stopped; with mor- 
tal bodies it is true, but invincible souls! 

Thrice came the infidels on, and as often were 
they driven back: the blood ran off those floated 
ramparts like the sheeted rain of thunder-storms. 
The dying curses of infidels mingled with the 
dying prayers of Christians; and the last pressure 
of kindred lips upon the clammy ones of expiring 
warriors, was seen, but not heard, amid that dis« 
mal uproar. 

Again, the disgraced Ottomans were beaten 
beyond the trenches; which, however, were left 
unmaintained by the besieged, for want of sol- 
diers. 

The Turks now drew back upon their camp to 
breathe for the night; leaving^the afflicted garri- 
son to collect their wounded, and count their few 
surviving munbers. 

Alas, there was scarcely one who could be 
called more than the remnant of himself! Those 
who were not deprived of some limb, were dis- 
figured by hideous wounds, and scarcely able to, 
drag their suffering bodies through the laborious 
ofiicea of the night. 
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The aged Dueguerras dug with his own hand 
the grave of more than one of his brave garrison; 
while Giovanni, whom some good angel had mi- 
raculously protected through the storm of the 
assault, and the dangers which he courted, dress- 
ed the wounds of these that yet lived, and sooth- 
ed each parting spirit with the consolations of 
religion. 

Rodolphe was amongst the survivors; and 
though Giovanni saw the dark goal to whidi all 
their glory tended, he felt a thrill of pleasure at 
hearing his poor follower's praise. 

Rodolphe had saved the lesser standard of the 
Order on the cavalier; and thrown himself with 
such intrepidity, singly, amongst whole bodies of 
the enemy, that Dueguerras did not hesitate to 
assure him, that if they lived to meet the Grand 
Master, he should claim for him the honourable 
title of a serving brother,— a distinction, from 
which, according to the strict rules of the Order, 
the meanness of his birth must otherwise have 
excluded him. ^ 

Rodolphe's feelingsjwere overpowered by this 
unexpected good fortime; for, as his mind opened, 
he became more sensitive to the opinion of others; 
and now, transported with joy, he embraced the 
knees of the Governor and of Giovanni, unable 
to articulate his thanks. 

Rather exhausted by fatigue, than by the pain 
of his many but unimportant flesh-wounds, the 
poor fellow was at last persuaded to retire and 
seek a short refreshment: his example was follow- 
ed by all the inferior soldiers, leaving the few 
surviving knights to consult with their Governor. 

His council-hall was the dismal scene of their 
last contest: a faint gleam of yet lingering day 
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gltouneved over their dejected figures, as essh 
stood leaning on his pike, with grief and perplexi- 
ty iahis looks. 

Nearly all of them had their heads, or limbs, 
or bodies swathed in recent bandages; the white 
linen of which wofuUy matched dieir pale fiices: 
agftd as they leant their unsteady figures with att 
their weight upon weapons now too feeble to sup* 
port them> they seemed the 8loidy*4iinking spec* 
tres of those knights whose yet uidburied bodies 
lay scattered romid, 

^^They are fast lopping our few withering 
branches!" said Dueguerras, after a long and dis- 
mal silence, while he held out the stump of that 
arm with which be had vainly grasped the stand* 
ard Rodolphe afterwards recovered. ^^ They will 
have laid the axe to the root, ere the next set of 
the stm that has just sunk to his bed of rest! How 
many of us remain? One— two-«-three-— «i-I'U 
count no more!" exclaimed the old man, interrupt* 
ing himself with a burst of anguish, his eye ra- 
pidly out-nmning his calculation. He turned away 
to conceal nis gushing tears* 

Giovanni followed him. ^^ Father!" he cried 
with great emotion, pressing the shaking arm of 
Dueguerras, ^^ time presses; we cannot defend this 
fort a single instant, if the enemy attack it again 
before we are reinforced: it is not a question of 
our lives— they go with the next hour; but the 
fort must be preserved." 

^^ Good heaven!— jMreserved!" repeated Due- 
guerras, raising his afflicted coimtenance, ^^ look 
there— diere!" and he pointed to the triple lines 
of Turkish batteries, commanding every part of 
the two shores. ^^ How are reinforcements to land 
under those batteries? and how are we to get a 
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single boat across the port to tell our wretched 
tale to La Valette?" 

" I'll swim it!" cried Giovanni, in a voice which 
made every heart thrilL 

It was some minutes ere he could make Due- 
guerras comprehend the practicability of this bold 
measure; the success of which must rest chiefly 
upon his extraordinary bodily strength* The risk 
was imminent; but the necessity was yet tnore 
urgent; and all impatient of delay, Giovanni re- 
ceived the few instructions from his Governor, 
and breaking away, flew along a path shaded by 
mounds of earth, down to the beach. 

One clear gleam was in the sky, as he sprang 
naked into the water, dividing with vigorous 
strokes its turbulent waves. 

The agitated friends he had left standing on 
the rampart of St. Elmo watched his fateful pro- 
gress by that gradually-extinguishing gleam, and 
with hearts so anxious that minutes comprised 
the tortures of hours. 

His white and polished limbs in the midst of 
that black mass of water was too striking an ob- 
ject to be unmarked by the enemy. One of their 
sentinels, mistaking the glittering appearance for . 
a sea-fowl, wantonly discharged his piece in that 
direction. At that moment, the same impulse 
checked by the same action the sudden cry of all 
upon the rampart. Giovanni, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, dived for dn instant or two below 
the surface of the water; and when he rose again, 
the closing clouds had just shut in the only gleam 
of light, and the sentinel was turned another way, 
Giovam&i then exerted all his strength; and, 
vi^rously breasting the waves, gained tike shore. 
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While the garrison of St. Elmo were thus eon* 
tending with «i:^er-buinaii courage against a grow- 
ing host, Cesario was on the sea, joyfully con- 
dueling, as he believed, certain succour to Malta. 

This consisted of two gallies filled with gen- 
ilemen, and knights from their distant comman- 
denes; and two transports bearing Spanish troops. 
This meagre reinforcement was to be^ considered 
a pledge for the whole Sicilian fleet, which should 
arrive as soon as the various regiments and sup* 
plies could be got on board the different vessels. 

But, unhappily for Cesario's hopes, the com- 
mand of these, few auxiliaries was given to Don 
Juan Cardona,with private instructions not to 
land the soldiers nor risk the shipping, if he 
should receive any news by the way of an un£a» 
vourable nature. 

The critical state of St. Elmo being hastily 
given to him with all the exaggerations of vulgar 
fear by a fisherman, Cardona, in obedience to the 
positive commands of his court, instead of making 
for the island, stood out to sea, irresolute whetlu 
er to return to Messina, or hover about the channel. 

In vain Cesario remonstrated against this con- 
duct; Cardona assured him, that his insttnictions 
were peremptory for avoiding an action with the 
Turkish fleet; and in addition to that, he confes- 
sed a private reason, the force of which he flat- 
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tered himself, no man could deny. The wife of 
Felix di Toledo was on board his ship. Cardo- 
na was hei^ uncle; and» overcome by her impor- 
tunities, he had consented to secrete her and her 
m^d in his cabin, and convey them to Malta. 
He was however of -too weak a character for con- 
sistency in ^indness; and, afraid of being re- 
proached for running his ships into danger, only 
to gratify his private affections, he now burst out 
into pettish exclamations, devoutly giving all wo* 
men, and wives especially, to the devil. 

Cesario was sensibly stSected by this proof of 
Donna Camilla's conjugal tenderness; for though 
he could not justify her taking such a hazardous 
step without her husband's permission, he under- 
stood how easily a fond heart might be bewilder- 
ed between real and imagined duties; and how 
much a passionate desire of sharing the dangers, 
and watching over the probable ills of a beloved 
object, might blind her sense to that increase of 
his perils aiid anxieties which must follow her 
arrival. 

The siege also had been drawn out so long be- 
yond the period expected for its conclusion, that 
he was not quite sure Toledo would sincerely 
wish his wife had been less adventurous: he 
therefore wished for both their sakes that she 
could be landed; and he urged every argument 
in his power to induce Cardona to disregard the 
false or exaggerated statement of the fisherman. 

His heart was all in tumults lest he should ar- 
rive too late to share Giovanni's bed«of honour- 
able death, (for, alas! he dare no longer encou- 
rage the hope of seeing St. Elmo relieved;) and 
his tenderest sympathies were excited for the in- 
teresting young creature who was* so devotedly 
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throwing herself, for a husband's sake, into the 
midst of perils hideous but to imagine. 

Cesario's acquaintance with Toledo had been 
short, it is true; but frequent opportunity of ob- 
servation stands in the place of months and years; 
and he had fortunately seen the noble Spaniard 
in situations where die inmost chvacter must 
rise to light. 

From every trial he had seen Toledo's sterling 
heart come out Uke tPied and pure gold. During 
their harassing march along the coast, his manly 
neglect of every personal comfort, and his delicate 
attention to that of others, rivetted Cesario's re- 
gard: he saw him, after the most fatiguing and 
dispiriting service, go forth amongst the men, to 
inspect their accommodations and attend to their 
complaints. Nay, the very brute creation had a 
friend in Toledo; and many was the wounded 
war-horse, which his humane and skilful hand 
cherished into health again. 

These may seem trifling acts of humanity; yet, 
perhaps, it is from such minor acts that we can 
best judge of the soul's spontaneous movements, 
and are most powerfully attracted to love the per- 
son who displays them. 

In the field, and at the military council, Toledo 
evinced qualities of a cast demanding respect as 
well as affection. On these occasions the greatest 
valour coupled with discretion and the soundest 
judgment, unwarped even by a romantic passion 
for glory worthy the first days of chivalry, dis- 
tinguished him from every other warrior. 

Thus, in a moment, he passed from the amia- 
' ble to the admirable: from the careless, unpretend- 
ing, amusing companion, to the firm and eiiligh- 
tened counsellor. 
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In both characters Cesario admired him; and 
scarcely knew whether he liked him best, when,, 
lightening the hours of their stated watch, he re* 
cited or chanted a Provencal romance, or, when 
severely thoughtful', he delivered ojpinions as va- 
luable in themselves as important to the cause he 
investigate^ 

This estcOTi for Toledo's character was height* 
ened by the interesting nature of his private situa- 
tion; and convinced that no eveixt could bestow 
more happiness upon him than that of his wife^s 
voluntary arrival, Cesario longed to lead her to 
him through every obstacle. 

As Cesario had left an agent of llie Grand 
Master's at Messina, to employ the money and 
equip the recruits he had succeeeded in raising, 
he felt authorised to make his own immediate 
way to II Borgo: he therefore proposed the en- 
terprise to the knights and gendem^i on board, 
who were all eager to adventure every thing for 
the attainment of the general wish. 

Cardona could not refuse tihe boat they demand- 
ed for this purpose; but, sincerely apprehensive 
of their destruction, he endeavoured to dissuade 
them from so daring an attempt. He expostulat- 
ed in vain: in vain he magnified the dangers they 
were about to brave, for no other object than that 
of losing their lives 'fruitlessly the next hour, on 
the walls of the fated fortress. He spoke to 
resolute men whom nothing could change: and 
he was to be conquered. 

Cesario meanwhile conveyed a billet to Donna 
Camilla, briefly teHing her of their intended des- 
perate method of attempting a landing; and of- 
fering iier his protection in case she had courage 
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to encounter the alarm of such an effort, and to 
trust to his experience and resolution. 

Their boat was just lanched, and Cesario al- 
ready in it, when Camilla and h^r attendant ap- 
peared. She had broken from her timid uncle's 
mingled arguments and threatening, with the 
sudden strength of wildly-exalted flHings, and 
now sprang into the boat, under the darkness of 
a thick fog, with as much eagerness as if she 
were springing through the gates of heaven. 

A* veil entirely concealed her face and figure, 
as she sat silent, trembling with a little fear, but 
more anxiety, near Cesario, who guided the 
rudder. 

He was now so familiar with the creeks and 
rocks of the island, that, so far from dreading the 
increasing fog, he blessed it as their shield and 
security; and, happily screened by it from the ob- 
servation of the enemy, and favoured by the tide, 
he drifted silently through their very fleet into 
the great port. 

No sooner were th^ landed, than taking Don- 
na Camilla and her faithful attendant under his 
own care, he proceeded to Toledo's quarters, hav- 
ing previously despatched one of tHe^chevaliers to 
apprise him of their arrival. 

Donna Camilla's impatience made her nearly 
outstrip his messenger; for when they came m 
sight of her husband's residence, and no sooner 
was it pointed out to her by Cesario, than, break- 
ing from his supporting arm, she flew like a lap- 
wing into the court of the building. He followed 
quickly, and got up to her in time to Sfee^Her throw 
herself upon her husband's neck in the porch of 
the buUdini;. 

k2 
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But though the strong light of a bmp suspend*' 
ed above, shone full upon her figure, smd though 
her veil was fallen off, he only caught a glimpse 
of a youthful face, all tears and transport; and saw 
a figure, light as air, in defiance of a circumstance 
which rendered it more interesting in the eye of 
a husband#^ 

It was long ere Don Felix was sufficiently mas- 
ter of his joyfully-amazed senses to move from 
the position in which her first action had placed 
him* He held her locked in his arms, scarcely 
breathing; his lips fondly sealed upon the back of 
her white neck, as she lay with her face buried 
on his shoulder* 

When he found that she made no answer to 
his whispered blessings, he raised her gently; 
and, finding that she had fainted, called Cesario 
to assist him in bearing her into his apartment. 

Cesario did so; and having waited to see some 
signs of returning life, he left them to themselves. 

The first person Cesario met after this, answer- 
ed his eager question of, whether St. Elmo still 
held out, by telling him its desperate situation. 

Giovanni, after breathing awhile, when his 
gloomy errand was told, had swam back to > in- 
form the garrison that numbers had volunteered 
for their reinforcement; and that bo&ts were 
then preparing to attempt their passstge, across 
the port* 

. ** O, had I been but on|r hour soonerj" ^x- 
dJimed Cesario, with a pimg of disappointment;, 
,an4^ TUshisig down to the shore by the light of a 
-lew cautiously shaded torches, he saw those he- 
roic men who ware at^ut to court death in every 
shape, tumuUuously getting into the boats* 
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<« Where is the Grand Master?" he cried, 
throwing himself into one of the smallest shal- 
lops; ^^ but this is no time to wait for leave— Off 
•*-off— push off!" His own hand performed the 
office he demanded; and pushing before the little 
fleet, he led the way from eagerness, not ambi* 
tion; not even the ambition of gl^iy animated 
him; his whole s&ul was fixed on friendship and 
Giovanni. 

The night was still dark; but there was light 
enough sdong the lines of the enemy, to show 
their dreadful preparation. The whole shore, in- 
deed, was lined with artillery, and the mouth of 
the port blocked up by triple rows of gallies. In 
advance of these were posted a lighter squadron 
filled with musqueteers and archers; so that from 
the seaside, the slender shallops of the knights 
were exposed to the operations of the Turkish 
navy. As long as the forts of St. Angelo and St. 
Elmo remained in the hand^ of the Order, and 
maintained the chain which crossed the entrance 
of the harbour, the vessels of the infidels could 
not pass to take absolute possession of the port; 
but the fire of their gims could not be excluded; 
and they raked the little forlorn hope of gallant 
spirits in every direction, while in front it receiv- 
ed the whole thunder of the enemy's camp and 
land batteries. 

Yet undismayed, the chevaliers persisted in at- 
tempting to weather that storm of death. Animat- 
ed by the sight of their brave companions cm the 
vampart of St. Elmo, who were seen clad in their 
white and scarlet subrevests, standing in the 
midst of those sulphureous clouds which rose in 
Volumes from the shore to the very pinnacle of the 
yock; animated by their appearance and their en- 
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couraging gestures, this adventurous band made 
the most desperate efforts to join them. Some 
rashly ran their boat a-ground under the very 
guns of the enemy, hoping to cut their way 
through their lines; others threw themselves in- 
to the sea, endeavouring to gain the foot of the 
rock by siwnming; others ag;ain, with frantic 
cries and gestures, seemed questioning the de- 
crees of heaven; while a few humbly knelt in 
their shallops, as if to supplicate Divine assist- 
ance for their devoted brethren. 

Cesario was the first that leaped into the sea: 
he thought he saw Giovanni, and he did see him, 
directing the fire of som^ guns upon the enemy, 
near the only spot where a landing was practicable^ 
At that imagination, he sprang into the waves, 
crying out, " I come, Giovanni!" 

Giovanni's blood thrilled to that piercing sound 
— -diat sound so long unheard — ^that sound at 
once welcome, and the only one that could make 
him feel the pang of fear: he ran to the beach, 
followed by Rodolphe; but- Cesario was not fated 
to reach him. A well-aimed and heavy stone 
struck him on the shoulder, and his right arm, 
with which he was stemming the waves, fell pow- 
erless under water. His immediately sinking 
showed that he was deprived of sense, but at that 
moment Henri La Valette, who had observed 
him, dragged him into his boat, and rowed away. 
All this was the work of an instant; and Gio- 
vanni had rushed half into the sea, when, seeing 
Cesario safe, and recollecting his own duty, he 
drew back, exclaiming in agonized accents, ^ Is 
there no man who will swim to yonder boat, and 
tell Cesario Adimari that my heart is bursting €o 
readihimP' 
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" I will!" cried Rodolpbe, slatting forward* 
Giovanni caught the faithful Cahet as he flew,— • 
*^ Bear him this last embrace!" he cried, and giv* 
ing him one convulsive pressure, as if it were 
indeed Cesario that he held, he turned with the 
feelings of a man who has made his last sacrifice, 
to gain his station on the walls. » 

From that awful station he beheld the fearful 
scene of the unfortunate boats: but two were now 
visible of all that had dared the passage; and 
they were hastily steering back to the opposite 
shore, through the showers of balls which threa- 
tened every moment to send them after their 
wretched companions. 

Giovanni strained his eyes to watch the fearful 
progress of the little barb: but dark themselves, 
they were soon beyond the reach of distant lights; 
and Giovanni could but guess at their safety, 
when*he heard two faint shouts, repeated after 
short intervals, from the quarter of the town. 

Hoping all things, as we are instructed to do, 
he then turned wi% a thankful though trembling 
heart to his other duties. 

In the spirit of those immortal heroes who laid 
down their lives at Thermopylae a willing sacri- 
fice, the self-devoted garrison prepared for cer- 
tain death: distinctions were all laid aside: each 
soldier could boast as scarred a breast, and as 
brave a heart within it, as diat of the noblest 
knight who commanded him; and having par- 
taken, therefcHie, in common of the last solemn 
rite of Christians, they all embraced, fcM* the last 
time, in this w(»id. After Ais, they betook 
themselves to their post. Even the wounded and 
the sick prayed to find death, not by iineering 
pain or murderous blows in dieir beds^ but wliere 
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they had so often sought it, in front of the enemy; 
they were therefore placed in the ranks with their 
less disabled associates. 

.Hius passed that dismal night. 

When day dawned, the infidels came on to the 
assault with the fury and the yells of demons. 
What was.to withstand them? Not a ruined for- 
tress, beaten almost to the ground! — not a hand- 
ful of bleeding and dismembered men, whose 
brave souls were already flitting away! 

Yet did these unconquerable men continue to 
fill up the breach with their bodies, till one by 
one diey fell under the ruthless battle-axes of the 
enemy. 

" This terrible assault," says the historian, " was 
discontinued only for want of combatants, it not 
ending, but with the death of the last knight. The 
Turkish fleet then entered the great port in tri- 
umph, their cannon firing, their trumpets sbund^ 
ing, and all the infidels shouting for joy. '^ 
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Happily for Cesario, he remained in a state of 
stupor almost amounting tp insensibility, tiU long 
after the fall of St. Elmo. On recovermg perfect 
consciousness, the first object his eyes encoun- 
tered was Rodolf he. 

The presence of the Cahet excited an instant 
hope of his master, and with wild transport Ce- 
sario pronounced Giovaniii's name. 

At that name Rodolphe threw himself upon the 
ground, answering only by a groan. 

Cesario was iced to his inmost soul; but sud- 
denly starting up, he called out, " Tell me the 
worst!" 

One near them, who knew not the unhappy 
young man^s individual interest in St. Elmo, im- 
mediately related the fate of the fort^ and the 
slaughter of its garrison. 

He added to this tale, the frightful fact — ^O 
shame to humanity!— -of the Basha's impotent 
revenge. 

That ferocious monster had ordered the bodies 
of.such as were found with remaining life, to be 
ripped open, and their hearts torn out. Upon 
those sjready dead, in horrid mockery of their 
sacred badge, he commanded gashes to be cut in 
the form of a cross; then tying those insulted 
remnants of so many heroes to planks of wood, 
he cast them into the sea, leaving them to be 
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ivashed by the tide to die very foot of St. A&— 
gelo. 

At this dreadful recital, Cesario fell back a se- 
cond time, insensible to eveiy thing. The cries 
of Rodolphe at last roused him: he opened Us 
eyes once more, and slowly recollecting the hor- 
rors to which he had before listened, he fixed a 
withering look |ipon Rodolphe, asking him in a 
stem voice, what brought him there. 

Rodolphe hastened to accomttfor this vpfaaftnt 
desertion of the master for whom he wotdd wil- 
lingly have died a thousand deaths. 

The violence of his grief would scarcely allow 
him to articulate; but at length he faltered through 
a short recital of their last interview at the foot of 
Mount Sceberras. 

" O give me that sad, that dear embrace!" cried 
Cesario, dissolving into tears, and trying once 
more to rise and receive it. The Cahet threw 
himself upon his breast with that familiarity 
which companionship in the same grief renders 
sacred* 

Cesario pressed him agsdnst his heart, with die 
only arm he could now use, and so strongly, that 
it seemed as if he would have had him grow 
there. 

It was long, long ere either of them could 
5jpeak: when they did so, Cesario said wiA a rend- 
uig sigh, " We must never part again, Rodolphe; 
you are my Giovanni's legacy; and we will lay 
down our desolated lives together." 

Rodolphe had no voice to answer. In sorrow 
he was still the undisciplined child of nature: and 
though he had learned many noble lessons from 
the example of his master, he had not yet learned 
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to bow his whole soul in submission to the seem* 
ingly-hard decrees of Providence. 

While he wept and beat his breast, in stormy 
agony, Cesario lay motionless on his pallet, his 
h^nds clasped over his body, and his eyes fixed 
on heaven, in silent communion with the beatified 
spirit of his friend. 

To him, even this moment of anguish had its 
bahm for in it, he had been tolcf, not only of Gio- 
vanni's forgiveness, but of his unabated affection. 
What, dien, was to make Giovanni's removal 
from this earthly tabernacle a grief to his surviv- 
ing friend? Let but Cesario nasten to lose his 
life, as he had done whom he lamented, and their 
souls woidd meet, and spring into each other, in 
regions of everlasting joy! 

This exaltation of feeling was interrupted by 
sounds from without, to which no name may be 
given: they were nor groans nor cries, but they 
smote the heart through the ear, and spoke of 
wo and horror. 

Cesario quickly comprehended their import: 
his eyes sought those of Rodolphe, where the 
ghastly expression of his, was reflected. He 
started from his couch, and tried to reach the 
door; but, enfeebled by forgone exertion, and the 
anguish of his contusion, he dropped upon the 
threshold. Rodolphe passed without seeing him. 

Winged with a dreadful hope, the Cahet flew 
down to the beach; there he saw a crowd of 
mournful faces. Townsmen and warriors stood 
mute and motionless, watching the sullen motion 
of the tide, as it heaved-in the • several corses of 
their martyred companions. 

An individual or general murmur of grief fol- 
lowed the nearer view of each floating body. 

VOL. II. L 
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Some were the remains of unknown vcdunteers; 
some, of the intrepid peasantry; some, of the old- 
est and dearest of their brethren. Women and 
children were seen kneeling upon the shore, fixed 
in stupid gaze over the mangled corses of bro- 
thers, husbands, and sons* 

La Valette was not present: he durst not trust 
himself with a sight which must have immanned. 
him. He withdrew from every eye, to commune 
singly with that God, whose awful decrees he 
might not q\^estion, but »whose graciousness not 
only permits, but invites us to implore the remo- 
val of his judgments when they weigh upon us 
beyond our strength. 

Rodolphe's frenzied eyes now ran over the 
whole surface of the port, in search of those pre- 
cious relics, which it would be joy to rescue from 
indignity, and see committed with holy rites to 
the earth. 

Alas, what is our joy? what is our grief? and 
how limited is our capacity of either, when we 
can thus admit an emotion of delight from the 
very circumstance which makes our losses more 
manifest! Alas, what is our grief, when time, 
yes time only, can wear away the acuteness of 
a sorrow as justly due to the memory of its ob- 
ject after years have passed by, as when it was 
first ravished from us? 

Does not every thing show us the finite facul- 
ties of man? and should we not thirst, therefore, 
for that higher state of being, in which a bound- 
^ less capacity of happiness shall be given him amid 
its boundless ocean? 

The tide continued to wash in many a corse, 
but no wave came freighted with that of Giovan- 
ni. Hope might have kindled at this, had not se- 
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veral of these corses been so mangled in the as- 
sault, and so wantonly mutilated since, that all 
traces ofhumanitywere effaced ftom them. From 
the sight of these, Rodolphe turned at first, with 
a convulsive shudder; then returned to assist in 
drawing them from the water, lest he should un- 
consciously leave his master's body unhonoured. 
" Whose remains do you seek?*' asked a knight, 
who had been long standing pale and dejected near 
him, fixed in dismal contemplation. 

" My master's — ^the chevalier Cigala," return- 
ed the Cahet, scarcely able to utter that name. 

" 1 too have sought it," replied his questioner; 
who was no other than Felix di Toledo, " but in 
vain." 

He sighed heavily as he spoke; and plunging 
again into his own dark thoughts, took, the road 
to the town. 

Not very long after, he entered the infirmary 
where Cesario lay in the midst of wounded asso- 
ciates; and, advancing to his pallet, with Donna 
Camilla in his hand, he said with a famt smile, 
" I bring you a nurse, Adimari: she will medi- 
cine both your mind and body, for she will mourn 
with you. I have other work to do." 

The glance of his kindled eye, and the nobly 
stem expression which at once banished the habi- 
tual sweetness of his countenance, were not to be 
mistaken: they were indicative of his determina- 
tion to rush into the most desperate scenes, to sa- 
tisfy his irritated honour, and appease the manes 
of all those whom his father's political obedience 
had delivered up to destruction. 

The feeble smile which accompanied his first 
address, was the last Cesario saw upon Toledo's 
lips through many a fateful day after the- present; 
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for his heart was stricken; and not even Camilla 
could charm him into the oblivion of what he be- 
lieved a family disgrace. 

That amiaUe young creature now approached 

Cesario, and, mixing her assurance of skill in 

contusions, with her concern that he should re- 

. quire its exercise, she insinuated by degrees aosoA 

hope that Giovanni might yet live/ 

Rodolphe joined them: his haggard visage told 
the tale which his lips refused to utter* Cesario 
saw enough in that dreadful look to^ccmviace him 
that none but Camilla entertained the hope he 
wished to catch at. A deep »gh from Tpledo, 
and a tremulous motion of Rodolphe's head, an- 
swered him when he gasped out an inquiry re- 
specting the remains of hk friend. 

^' Surely that is grcmnd for hope, not for des- 
paar!" said the tender Camilla, hastening to catch 
his sinking head, as it fell back upon his pillow, 
in complete abandonment to misery. ^^ Oh!hc^, 
till you are convinced of what you fear! Assured- 
ly Heaven would never abandon such a matchkas 
person, as I am told your friend was, to such 
ruthless enemies." 

The persuasive tones of her voice had naagtc 
in them, £or Rodolphe j»*ecipitated himself at her 
feet, where, fastening his lips upon her robe, he 
lay, inarticulately repeating some broken senten- 
ces of gratitude and Uest cxedulity of the hope 
she painted. 

Cesario, meanwhile, more respectfully bowed 
his head upon her supporting hand, in silent, 
hopeless thankfulness. He knew Giovanni's prin- 
ciples, and he fek convinced that his soul must 
liave quitted its frail tenement, the first or thd 
hat in t^^teach oS St* £lmo^ 
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Toledo cast an approving glance upon his 
lovely wife, and pressing the hasad of Cesario, 
commended him to her care, while he hurried to 
attend the council just summoned. 

This solemn assembly was preceded by the 
more solemn interment of those brave remains 
which had been rescued from the waters. 

The long array of biers was followed by a train 
of knights in mourning habits, with black tapers 
in their hands; their pale countenances, at once 
expressive of sorrow and of resolution to imitate 
those they mourned. 

The suffering inhabitants of II Borgo thinly 
lined the streets through which they passed; si- 
lently regarding that vast funeral, and listening 
with suspended breaths to the heavy tread of so 
many feet, and the deep toll of a single bell. 

The bodies were laid in the ground with all 
the honours of war; and all the ceremonies of re- 
ligion by the bishop of Malta; but their funeral 
oration was delivered by La Valette himself. 

When the stated service was over, he rose up 
in the midst of the crowd, and, mastering that 
transport of grief and indignation which nearly 
hurried him out of himself, he pronounced the 
panegyric of the slain. Then looking round upon 
the assembly, his eyes sparkling with generous 
fire, he called on them not to lament, but to emu- 
late those who had fallen so gloriously. 

He protested that, for his part, he rather en- 
vied than pitied the meanest soldier who had fal- 
len on the walls of St. Elmo; for his measure of 
glory was filled up; he had departed in the bright- 
ness of his fame: while those who remained had 
yet to war against the infirmities of human nature, 

L 2 
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to watch and prajr, lest ihey shouldfiiU away from 
their fonner selves. 

He bade his hearers remember that the garri* 
son of St. Elmo had not been conquered by the / 
superior valour or skill of the besiegers, but- by 
their numbers: and that now, that superiority was 
fast diminishing. The infidels had lost above 
three thousand men in that single siege; Dragut 
too, the formidable Dragut, had just expired in 
consequence of a wound received m thetrenchea; 
a mortal and conta^ous distemper was in then- 
camp; and their provisions were nearly exhausted. 

Thus, if each garrison reserved to emulate the 
nobleexample of St. Ehno, and perish rather dian 
capitulate, Malta must finally conquer; for the 
stormy season would arrive long before the reduc- 
tion of a second fort so defended; smd the infidels, 
no longer able to receive any but precarious sup- 
plies by sea, must at last consume away from dis- 
ease and famine. 

La Valette no longer found it necessary to ani- 
mate the courage of his people by the hope of 
foreign succours. A hig^r state of feeling now 
prevailed throughout Malta: even the commonest 
peasant, catching the heroic contagion, thought 
only of dying for the general good. 

Every man, in short, was so assured that their 
cause must finally triumph, and that posterity 
would ^mortalize its martjrrs, that he cared less 
for liVing to share, than dying to secure it. 

La Valette's penetrating eye discerned this uni- 
versal exaltation: and glancing for amoment with a 
softened heart on the bentand varying countenance 
of Felix di Toledo, he went on, forbearing to men- 
tion those succours which were once the main 
spring of his eloquence. 
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The appearance of a Greek slave bearing a flag 
of truce from the Basha, interrupted the answer 
from die knights. The man's errand was quickly- 
told: he came to summon the whole Order to sur- 
render, offering them specious terms, couched in 
insulting language* 

La Valette, who had seated himself on his en- 
trance, now started up. '^ Lead him away!" he 
cried. He then returned calmly to his duties: 
while Toledo, seizing the astonished messenger, 
hurried him from the hall. 

He led him in siieaee through thelortified lines 
of the town: but as he paused with him on the 
coontcrscarp, he pointed sternly to the deepditdi 
ibelow. "See there," he said, " the only spot of 
ground we xan afford your master." 

Toledo released the arm he had gra^d: and 
did so with so forceful an action, that the slave 
staggered and fell. The 'bitter smile on the brave 
Spaniard's face was inattmity displaced by sudden 
light: he hailed the omen: and, waiting a moment 
to see the man j(uned by the guard that was ap- 
pomted to conduct him from the lines, he turned 
.back into the town. 
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On the return of his messenger, with a descrip- 
tion of the bold conduct of the knights, and the 
imposing appearance of their defences, Mustapha 
saw that none but the most vigcnrous measures 
could prevent his suiFering the disgrace and mor- 
tification of final defeat. Aware of those circum- 
stances in his own situation, which inspired La 
Valette with, confidence, he resolved to los« no 
time in rendering it impossible even for the Sici- 
lian fleet, should it arrive after all, to relieve the 
garrisons of St. Angelo and St* Michael. 

In pursuance of this determination, he pro- 
ceeded to invest the Christians on the land side, 
by removing his army from Mount Sceberras to 
the heights behind the Isle de la Sangle, and the 
peninsiUa on which stood II Borgo and St. An- 
gelo. 

In doing this, he pursued the same plan which 
had already been so successful with St. Elmo, 
that of inclosing it in a semicircle of batteries. 

The command of Mount Sceberras gave him 
the advantage of battering the fortresses in front, 
while the possession of the heights overlooking 
them, enabled him to plunge the fire of his artil- 
lery direct into the towns. 
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Happily for the besieged, both in II Borgo and 
St. Michael, the effect m these formidable prepa- 
rations was in some degree counterbalanced by 
the arrival of the troops under Cardona. 

The generous spirit of his officers and men was 
not to be controlled; and having by a mixture of 
violence and stratagem induced him to sail back 
to Malta, and put them on shore, they had suc- 
ceeded in making their way under cover of night 
to the town* 

With this unexpected reinforcement, the Grand 
Master proceeded to strengthen his garrisons, and 
prepare for the threatened storm. 

While the Christians and infidels were thus 
employed, the ,sick and wounded amongst the 
former w^re slowly receverinr. 

The Maltese women and we Nuns Hospital 
lers devoted themselves to the care of those brave 
men who had bled for their preservation. Their 
watchful tenderness was more serviceable than 
the skill of the surgseons; and perhaps their pious 
' consolations, when mixed with the sweet sounds 
of gratitude, went more surely to the hearts of 
those they succoured, ^lan all the ceremonies of 
their common fiiitli. 

D^ma Camilla was distinguished even here. 
Perhaps her fraune was less strong than others, 
her nerves leas firm, her countenance less manage-^ 
ridie; but she atoned forthese defects of c<»stitu- 
tion Iht that extreme sensibility to the sufferings 
she witnessed, which inspires the possessor of it 
with a variety of expedients for mitigating pain 
and infusing fortitude. 

Kind and succouring to •all, she was especially 
so to Cesario. His character interested h«r, his 
situation called for her liveliest sympathy; and his 
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evident appreciation of her husband's excellence 
wanned her regard for him into sister-like aflfec- 
tion. 

She had persuaded him to remove from the 
hospital to her husband's quarters in II Borgo; 
and it was there, that she and Toledo endeavour- 
ed to medicine his sick soul with all that woman's 
softness and man's firmness can render grateful 
or useful. 

But what was that medicine? what (tiscourse 
could they find to interest the bereaved Cesario? 
what object could they offer him in the desolate 
future! 

Nothing, indeed, in this world. When Camilla 
found him inaccessible to the amiably wild hope 
she at first attempted to infuse, she ceased to urge 
it; and dwelt only on the character and fame of 
him they mourned* 

Again and again she drew him into details of 
Giovanni's military actions; and, as she comment* 
ed on he hero's ardent desire for the preserva- 
tion of the Order, she insensibly inflamed Cesa- 
rio's zeal for the same great object* Thus sjie 
taught him to seek consolation for a friend's loss, 
in sympathy with that friend's strongest desire; 
and thus, by kindling another strong and laudable 
passion in Cesario's soul, she gave him a motive 
to endure what else had crushedjhim unresistingly: 
then placing his goal in that heaven to which 
Giovanni was gone, she prepared him to seek it 
by a race of glory on earth. 

With Camilla, therefore, Cesario talked of his 
friend's finer shades of character, and to her re- 
lated all the vicissitudes of their friendship; with 
Toledo he expatiated on diose sublime features 
of magnanimity and self-denial which a soldier 
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only can properly estimate; with Rodolphe he 
conversed upon tiiiose mmutiae of Giovanni's do- 
mestic hours, which perpetually delight and sur- 
prise, or afflict and mortify those who scrutinize 
thus closely the private life of one removed by 
death. 

Every day Rodolphe had something hitherto 
untold to relate; some action or some word unim- 
portant to all others, but most precious to Cesario; 
something which exalted Giovanni still higher in 
his friend's esteem, and rivettedhis heart by some 
additional testimony of Giovanni's all-forgiving 
affection. 

These, added to the never-wearying recital of 
Giovanni's last message, were the secret treasures 
of Cesario; to them he retired from the society 
of Toledo and Camilla, when his over-tasked 
heart .could no longer bear the sight of their mu- 
tual happiness. 

Let it not be imagined that Cesario turned 
from such happiness, because every thing, like it 
was denied to him. Far different was his reason! 
He trembled at the exquisiteness of their felicity; 
and he looked with dismal forebodings to that 
bloody cloud which was gathering over them all. 

Sometimes as they sat together, during the 
short period of rest from military duties, he would 
look at the interesting figure of Donna Camilla, 
and as he contemplated its extreme delicacy, and 
the sensitive variation of her countenance, he 
would say to himself, *' Alas, what will become 
of her, if Toledo " he never finished the sen- 
tence. 

Never had Cesario seen or imagined a female 
heart so devoted: and the sight was equally novel 
as lovely to him. 
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In the midst of personal danger, and with the 
prospect of greater trials, CamiUa seemed to think, 
that where her husband was, there was safety, 
there was j<^! 

The countenance which was dim, and pale, and 
abstracted, when he was not present, lighted up 
into immediate beauty the instant he appeared: 
through the crystal clearness of a complexion, 
which only her vivid sensibility coloured, her 
whole soul waes visible; and her husband, 

** Seea, haard, and ieUt possaisii^ every pulse,'' 

becsmie from that instant the only object her eyes 
voluntarily rested on. 

The manly tend^siess of Tdkdo was not so 
irrepressiUy elastic: he could listen in her pre- 
sence, with a calm air, to the indifferent conver- 
sation of another, and give the most earnest at* 
tention of mind and eyes to a discourse upon the 
great interests of society^ but whenever be turned 
those eyes upon hb wHFe, an eloquent look pro- 
mised a recompense fcwr himself and her in their 
hours of unrestrainedf^ unwitnessed confidence. 
That deeply fond look said as much perhaps, as 
all the illuminations of Camilla's kindling counte- 
nance* 

In short, the heart of each, was equally true, 
tender^ and happy; but e^ven the heart has a diff- 
erent sex; SHid Camilla's had not room for all those 
great objects which assisted in fillmg that of her 
hudband. 

It was impossible for Cesario to avoid the re* 
currence of one im^e, as he contemplated the 
conjugal h^piness of Toledo and the character 
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of his wife — ^it was that of the woman he wished 
to forget. 

Happily, her image came no longer in the se-^ 
ducing dress of love and imagination; he saw her 
now, as she was in fact, a thing to despise, and 
hlush at, for having squanderedhis soul on,*— -nay, 
as the cause of all, his faults and all his misery, 
for had she not lost him Giovanni? 

" Would I could blot out that shameful period 
from my life!" he would exclaim to himself, his 
dheeks burning, even though alone! at that hu- 
miliating recollection^ " I loved her to distrac- 
tion; and for her sake flung from me the treasure 
of my soul. I lose her^ and her image passes 
away like a shadow — I lose htm^ and the world 
is a desert! Mighty God! how ill do we read 
even our own hearts!" 

Then would Cesario plunge into an abyss of 
reflections on the mystery of human passions, 
and the frailty of human affections, till reason 
herself could no longer struggle against misan- 
thropy. 

But Toledo's fraternal look, or Camilla's 
tender voice, would at any time draw him back 
again to friendship with his kind; and then his 
heart would flow out in a fuller stream of confi- 
dence for this temporary check. 

There was one. circumstance which severely 
pained Cesario: since the arrival of Donna Ca- 
milla, he observed that Toledo was less gay 
than before. Two reasons might be given for 
this change: when separated from the object of 
his tenderness, by what he deemed necessity, 
Toliedo had not allowed himself any indulgence 
of regret; thus he was gay then, only because 
had he been serious, he must have been sad. 

vol,, rt. M 
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In addition to this, the gratifying expectation 
of seeing Malta relieved by his father, was quite 
extinguished: and a sense of disgrace substituted 
in its place. To none of his private remonstrances 
had the Viceroy been able to pay more attention 
than to the public applications of La Valette. 

Burning to balance, if possible, his father's 
failure by greater zeal on his part, Toledo now 
courted situations of the extremest peril; and if 
a thought arose of the fate too likely to follow 
this temerity, he banished it, in the fond hope 
that Heaven would spare his life for the sake of 
Camilla. 

A Greek deserter from the camp of the infi- 
dels had brought intelligence that they meant to 
attack the peninsula De la Sangle by land and 
water. Finding it impossible to bring their armed 
boats against it, under the guns of St. Angelo, 
(which they must pass, if they attempted to 
enter the great port from the main sea,) they 
had projected the astonishing measure, of draw- 
ing them from the lesser port actually across 
Mount Sceberras, and so lanching them again 
directly in front of that point of the peninsula 
called the Spur of St. Michael. 

The Isle de la Sangle, therefore, became the 
post of danger, and for that station Felix di To- 
ledo solicited. 

The surprise with which La Valette heard 
this bold project (rf the enemy, was not however 
coupled with incredulity: he had not forgotten a 
similar measure, by which the gaUies of Dragut 
had escaped from a port blockaded by Andrea 
Doria; and he therefore set himself immediately 
to provide against its execution. 
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In this view, he raised batteries and planted 
cannon on every part of the peninsula where a 
descent of troops was pi-acticable; while, to 
check their approach to the town of St. Michael, 
which lay on the side opposite Mount Conradixii^ 
he formed a huge staccado of piles, driven into 
the sea, with chains, masts, and sail-yards strong- 
ly fastened together; and carrying it from the 
foot of Conradin to the point of the peninsula, 
thus barred all entrance to the narrow anchorage 
beyond. 

The post of the gallies, already chained in 
from the same point to the foot of St. Angelo, 
he strengthened with different staccadoes of the 
same materials: and though by reason of the con- 
tinued fire from the Turkish batteries on the ad- 
jacent heights, his men could not carry on their 
work by day, at night they laboured so vigorous- 
ly, that these new defences .appeared like so 
many exhalations to the infidels, who guessed not 
how they could have been completed in so short 
a period. 

Still anxious to stay the dreadful jeiFusion of 
blood, which must have been the consequence of 
his protracted and determined resistance. La Va- 
lette deemed it his duty to try again the forlorn 
hope of an application to Sicily, 

Another brave spirit was found as a substitute 
for the exhausted Cesario, in the person of Mar- 
^co Doria, who had learned that his father was 
*still in the port of Messina; and he prayed per- 
mission that he might go thither to animate his 
exertions, if necessary, for the relief of the Order. 

His request was complied with. Marco went^ 
^nd returned: he returned hoping, and deceived. 

Doria had no sooner listened to his son's re- 
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presentation of the state of Malta, and heard 
the death of him whose later days held out the 
hope of atonement for the past, than, transported 
with grief and generous indignation, he ran to 
the Viceroy, offering to transport as many troops 
to Malta as his gallies could convey; engaging, 
by the strength and ability of his rowers, to car- 
ry them all safely into the great port before the 
heavy-minded Turks could have weighed up 
their anchors. . " Let me," he said, " but land 
your soldiers, and my sailors, (which V\l answer 
for with my head,) and I care not what becomes 
of the mere hulks of my gallies. My fortune 
shall answer for them to the Republic— nay, my 
life, if she will have it then." 

The Viceroy, more cruelly bound than ever, 
since the fall of St. Elmo, by the narrow policy 
of his master, dared not avow his painful bond- 
age; he therefore applauded this magnanimous, 
offer, and declaring his intention of immediately 
setting sail for Malta, despatched Marco Doria 
with that intelligence to the Grand Master. 

Meanwhile he persuaded the unsuspecting 
prince to return to^ Genoa for permission to 
abandon his ships, if need were; since, unless he 
obtained such sanction, Don Garcia said he could 
not outrage his Royal Master's dignity so far, as 
. to venture upon accepting so bold an offer from 
an unwarranted subject. 

As the Viceroy gave Doria to understand that 
he meant to sail- himself, the instant the soldiers 
could be embarked, and that Doria's gallies would 
be employed, when he returned from Genoa, for 
the transport of other troops now levying, the 
honest sailor trusted to his truth, and made the 
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voyage, which was to rid the other of his impor- 
tunities. 

Marco reached Malta in all the buoyancy of a 
aangttine spirit; but La Valette saw deeper into 
the intentions of- Spain; and, dismissing every 
thought of succour from that quarter, applied 
himself with greater energy to defend himself 
singly. 

No sooner did he perceive the views of the 
infidicls upon the Isle de la Sangle, than he 
hastened to man that peninsula with his best sol- 
diers. Cesario, now restored to a capacity for 
service, and Toledo animated by a noble sense 
of disgrace, were amongst these new reinforce* ^ 
ments. 

Donna Camilla was not to be separated from 
her husband. She dared all the dangers and ter- 
rors of a temporary bridge, thrown across from 
one peninsula to the other; and, protected by 
Providence, through the shower of balls under 
which she was led by her fondly^chidine; yet 
grateful husband, she reached her destination in 
safety. 

Scarcely were they thus transported from II 
Borgo to the town of St. Michael, when the two 
warriors were called into action. The infidels, 
they were told, had desperately attempted to 
force the staccado; at least to break it, st^cient- 
ly for their boats to pass through. 

At this moment, sc^ne were seen swimming 
towards it with their axes stuck in theh- girdles; 
while others, alreadv upon it, were eagerly try- 
to cut it away with their hatchets. 

The firing from the Christian batteries gave Ut-^ 
tie intemiption to this bold enterprise; for pro- 
M 2 
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ceeding from too great a height, it scarcely took 
eflFect. 

Consternation had seized the few soldiers 
guarding die shore; but no sooner ^d Cesario 
and Toledo reach it, than by the same impulse 
each tore oiF his clothes, and calling on those who 
followed, to imitate their example, they took their 
swords in their teeth, and, plunging into the wa- 
ter, swam to the staccado. 

There wanted but such an example: nu]id>ers 
joined them almost instandy^ encouraged by Di 
Monte, who commanded atdiat station. 

The contest on the staccado w^s short and 
fierce; each Turk disputed the possession of this 
important work with all the fury of baiBed confi- 
dence and frustrated ambition. The Christians 
Jthought not of themselves; nobler and stronger 
feelings inflamed them; they fought for the pre- 
servation of each other, and the continuance of 
their Order. 

Rodolphe alone was stimulated by a thirst for 
vengeance: as he grasped the throat of each op-, 
ponent on the pile, and at every deadly thrust of 
his dagger, he shrilly pronounced the name of his 
master. 

The pulsation of Cesario's heart stopped every 
time that name was uttered; yet, only to beat 
again with greater force and resolution. That 
name was his watch-word to conquest: hap^y^ 
individual revenge had no power over his Chris- 
tian principle. 

Toledo boasted the honour of hurling the last 
infidel into the sea; after which, each brave Mai-- 
lese swam back to land amid the shouts and ap- 
plauses of his associates. 
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Even after this aiFair, more tluui one unsticcess- 
ful attempt to destroy the staccado was made bjr 
the enemy. In vain they varied their modes, 
and called in the aid of their ships and levers; 
the Christians triumphed over all their strata- 
gems. Mustapha at length desisted; and believ- 
ing that success must depend upon the actual 
weight of his whole force being directed upon 
each smaller object separately, he determined to 
attack the Isle de la Sangle alone, with all his 
troops. 

A reinforcement of six thousand men, under 
Hassan of Algiers, had* just reached him; and as 
Hassan, not yet acquainted with the temper of the 
knights' swords, derided their romantic chivalry, 
Mustapha yielded to his impetuous desire of at- 
tacking them without delay. 

While the infidels, therefore, were preparing 
for a gnmd assault, by battering the devoted pe- 
ninsula from all their old and new batteries; and 
the Christians were as actively employed in 
strengthening their fortifications, and exercising 
themselves in every species of hazardous service; 
Cesario beheld witk a tranquil eye, for himself^ 
the approaching struggle. He hoped to fall, but 
to fall amidst victory: yet, even while looking tq 
that hour with Ae distempered impatience of a 
world-sick heart, he breadied a prayer for the 
preservation of Toledo. 
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It was impossible for a heart like Cesario's to 
shut out all interest in objects which, in his hap- 
pier days, would have jurarmed him with affection; 
and now he contemplated Toledo and Camilla 
with a sad tenderness, prophetic of ill; which, if 
it deepened 4iis own melancholy, did not leave, 
existence quite sterile of every sweet and sympa- 
thizing emotion. 

There was something inexpressibly interesting 
to him in that imion of softness and heroism 
which he hourly remarked in Camilla: though 
her feelings were torn by apprehensions for her 
husband, whenever he was at his post, or expo- 
sing himself in some hastily conceived enterprise, 
she never gave them utterance to hin^self: she 
never attempted to melt him into that momentary 
weakness, of which he might afterwards have re- 
pented. It was not that his glory was dearer to 
her than her own peace, but his self-esteem was. 
If there were an action which her Felix's calm 
reason and principles would have condemned 
himself in the slightest degree, for yielding to, 
even though that action might spare her days of 
agony, she would have shrunk from urging it. 

His principles were fate to her: and when her 
trembling luuids armed, him for the fight, and her 
labouring heart almost throbbed to bursting, she 
sought not to detain him; breathing only blesr 
sings and giving only farewell embraces, where 
one more selfish (there could not be one more 
fond) would have made her words supplications, 
and her arms bonds. 

Cesario often lulled the remembrance of his own 
irreparable losses of father and of friend, in the 
endeavour to sooth those fears which Camilla 
rarely expressed to any but him; and loving her 
with the disinterested affection of a brother, he 
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felt that if Toledo were to fall, he could wish then 
to live, only to protect her, and watch over their 
expected babe. 

With these feelings strongly excited, one night, 
after a day spent in harrassing sallies from differ- 
ent outposts, he saw" with a 'mixture of satisfac- 
tion and uneasiness, on visiting the extreme end 
of the peninsula, that the enemy were evidently 
'i>reparing for a sudden and fierce assault. 

His honour was, pledged to Toledo, to pve him 
the intelligence ot every expected action, and, 
hastening back for that p^pose, he repaired to 
the town. ^ • 

As he slowly entered the apartment which con- 
tained his friends, he could not help pausing a 
moment to contemplate the picture they formed. 

The light of a lamp fell directly upcHi the spot 
where they were placed. 

Camilla was sitting on a low cushion, support- 
ing her husband's head on her lap, while he lay 
asleep. As she bent over him, his manly figure, 
half despoiled of its martial trappings, formed a 
picturesque contrast with the delicate grace and 
light drapery of hers. ^ 

The contrast was yet greater between her fair 
face^ all awake with fond and varying expression, 
and his bronsed features, fixed in tranquil sleep. 
Yet was there so soft and sweet a smile upon the 
lips* of Toledo, while he slept, that, like moon- 
light on the water, it seemed out the reflection of 
the smile of her that hung over hinf. 

At the sound of Cesario's step, she started, and 
a vivid blush shot into her cheek: she bashfully 
moved her knee a little, as if to shake the sleeper 
off, yet so gently, that she did hot rouse him. 

" He was so tired!" she said with an air of em- 
barrassment and apology; and she continued to^* 
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look down, ashamed of her unwillingq^ss to sa* 
crifice her husband's rest to a sense of propriety. 

Neither this beautifiul shame, nor the tender- 
ness which triumphed over it, were lost upon Ce- 
sario: he advanced with an air of respect, and, 
careful not to rouse her fears by any abruptness, 
instead of. waking Toledo by the usual method, 
he took up her lute as if by chance, and making 
some courteous reply to her, passed his hand some * 
what strongly over the strings. 

Toledo waked at the sound: as he opened his 
eyes, he saw Cesario citting in seeming compo- 
sure near him. Used to see him thus^ domesti- 
cated with them, and quite wearied with past ex- 
ertion, Toledo juat btretched out his hand to 
him, without otherwise akering his position, bid- 
ding his wife ** sing him that air again*" 

At his desire, Camilla took the lute, and bend- 
ing over it, sang widt aU the heart's padios, th« 
following song;-— 

Th£ mellow'd strain of dists^t horn, 
O^er some wide-spreading water borne, 
f ^ At AM. of sun, to wandeiier lone, • 

'^Is like his voice of silver tone! 
And heard amid the twilight pale, 
When warbling sweet, tbe nightingale 
« Pours her fond soul to woods alone. 

'Tis like his voice of silver tone! 

The darkly-rich, impiirpied hue ' f ^ 

Of violet beds when steep'd in dew, 
And moon-lighton their surface lies, 
Is like bis soft and lovely eyes! 
V. And when Eve's star, with humid light, 
Just trembles on the verge of night, 
lliat tender beam, those shaded skiea, 
Are like his soft and lovely eyes! 
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The fond eyes which opened agate to raise 
themselves to Camilla's face, and the tender, 
whispering accent which thanked her, were faith- 
fully described in the words of her song: Cesario 
felt their resemblance, and he could not stifle the 
involuntary sigh which escaped him. 

At that sound, for his sigh was fraught with ' 
his Ibreboding and pitying heart, Toledo turned 
on him an investigating glance, and reading his 
countenance started up:~-^^ I see we are not to 
rest to night!" he cried; "where is the point 
threatened? Camilla, sweetest, fetch me my 
lighter baldric." 

His wife tremulously obeyed; and in the rapid 
moment between her disappearance and return, 
Toledo inquired, and Cesario hastily named, the 
Spur of St. Michael. 

Toledo took the baldric from his wife with a 
ilright look of ardour; and while he eagerly arm- 
ed himself, bade her be of good cheer, for the 
faster the infidels repeated their attacks, the soon- 
er would the Christians get to the end of their 
work. 

" And where is ^e assault now?" asked Cam- 
illa, striving to diffuse a serene expression over 
her suddenly blanched and quivering features. 
" At the Spur, dearest!" replied her husband; 
" they will not come on till day-break; but I 
must be^here directly, or perhaps '^ 

Camilla released the arm which she had in- 
stinctively ceased in both her trembling hands; 
and, looking on him through blinding tears, with 
an expression of love and submission, faltered 
out, " O go—go, my Felix! I know it is right — 
and I can pray for you!" 
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Toledo caught her to his breast without speak- 
ii^: again and again he relaxed that fond grasps 
and as often clasped her to him anew* His heart, 
his. eyes, his voice, «11 overflowed with tendfer- . 
ness. 

At length in a gayer tone, exclaiming against 
his own folly,- he reminded her and himself how 
often he had thus gone, and returned from simi- 
lar contests; then bestowing on her another em* 
brace, coupled with a fervent benediction, he tore 
himself away. 

Camilla, all pale and trembling and tearless 
now, caught Cesario's hand as he was passing 
her, whisperteg, " Will it be a very dangerous 
service to-night?" 

" We can but guess at it," replied Cesario 
hastily; "but I swear to you, the sword that 
reaches Toledo shall make its way through this 
body:" he kissed her hand as he spoke, looked 
on her and disappeared. 

The expectations of the Christians were not 
deceived: when^day dawned, a strange and threat- 
ening sight presented itself. 

A numerous fleet of boats, after having been 
actually brought adross the opposite mountain, 
were seen covering the water of the great port, 
advancing to the staccado and the Spur, amidst 
the clash of warlike instruments and the barba* 
rous hymns of priests and dervises. ^ 

Meanwhile Hassan, with the flower of his new 
troops, was pouring down like a torrent, on the 
land side, through all those avenues opened by 
the continued cannonading of preceding days. 

The whole peninsula was thus placed between 
two fires; and the destruction of every thing upon 
it seemed inevitable. 
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The besieged, however, undismayed by com- 
mon calculations, met them at every point, oppo- 
sing a few invincible spirits to hosts of mere ani- 
mal bravery. Their courage seemed to grow with 
their danger. They threw themselves upon the 
enemy on the staccado, in the very sea, upon the 
ramparts of the town, and the bastions of St. 
Michael, with a boldness which amazed and 
paralized their adversaries. 

When at last, overpowered with the increasing 
heat of a burning sun, they were driven for a 
moment, by mere weight of numbers, from their 
Unes, they returned, new-strung with noble shame; 
and, rushing upon the infidels, hurled them head- 
long from the walls. 

How often that day was the same standard 
wrested by Tujk from Christian, and from Chris- 
tian again by Turk, each time seized by the proud 
conqueror, in the vain belief of secure possession! 
Many were the piles of rival dead that fell at 
once under each other's fire, marking with their 
horrid mounds the hottest and deadliest points of 
contest. 

Cesario and Toledo fought their way to the 
extremest point of the peninsula, where the Al- 
gerine troops had just effected a landing under 
one continued thunder of cannon, the smoke of 
which favoured their descent. 

Candelissa, an Italian renegade, who command- 
ed them, with desperate determination to con- 
quer or die ordered back his boats, that retreat 
might thus be rendered impossible, and his troops 
find their only path to their own camp through 
the breasts of the enemy. 

This daring experiment succeeded: led on by 
their savage chief, the Algerines rushed forward 
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to the mtrenchment with th^ir scaling laddem^ 
asid, clapping them against the wall attempted to 
mountt 

The Christianj, crowding to the place thrtnt- 
cncd, showered death in every form upon them 
below; the enemy fell in masses under their pi- 
kes and swords. But still new battalions sue- 
ceededj and still the fight was renewed with re- 
doubled animosity. 

In a few instants the standards of Mahomet 
were seen flying on the intrenchmentj but, burn- 
ing with pious indignation^ that remnant of gal- 
lant Christians returned to the charge, and, tear- 
ing down these bated trophies, drove the enemy 
from the wall. 

In the confusion of that repulse, Cesario and 
Toledo, who had hitherto fought side bv side, 
were separated, Cesario rushed'after a Turkish 
officer who was carrying off the only standard 
still in the enemy's handsj and Toledo followed 
the flying steps of Candelissa himself. 

That coward renegade was the first to turn his 
back, and to cast himself headlong from the waJh 
Toledo sprang^ after him. He averted his eyes 
from the horrible pool of blood into which he 
leapedj and, dashing through it, pursued the^ 
fleeter dastard to the shore. 

Unconscious of their commander's disgrace, 
meanwhile a band of stouter Algerines contested 
with backward step the victory with the knights. 

So determined was their resistance, and so few 
the numbers of their brave enemy, that jperhaps 
the tide of conquest might have turned agam, 
had not Cesario sallied forth from a casement 
with a party of fresh soldiers which La Valette 
bad despatched from St, Angeloi and, rushing un- 
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expectedty upon the inilSds^ drove them finally 
into the water. 

The enemy was now beaten off from every point 
round the spur of the peninsula; but the tremen- 
dous cannonading said sulphureous clouds above 
the town of St. Michael declared that the work 
of death was still going on there. 

Cesario thought instantly of Donna Camilla^ 
who must be then in that scene of horror; and 
with a thrill of alarm, he looked round for her 
husband. 

He saw him not, and he hurried in search of 
him. 

Each knight he questioned was ignorant whether 

the gallant Spaniard . had survived tlie action. 

Every one had seen him in the hottest of the 

, iight; and one remembered seeing him pursuing 

the flying Caadelissa. 

Rodolphe, too, was missing. Cesario^s heart 
sickened: he paused a moment to recover his pal- 
sied powers, and then he called loudly on the 
names of his friend and his servant. 

Nothing answered him but echoes. He hur- 
ried onwards, still repeating at every change of 
place those agitating names. 

After frequent disappointment in various parts 
of the field, at last his cry was answered by a 
voice, but not the voice of either. It proceeded 
from a group of soldiers at a distance, proceeding 
in the direction of the town. 

Cesario was in the midst of them with the ra- 
pidity of an arrow. What a sight smote him!'— 
the body of Toledo extended on a bier, hastily 
formed of the pikes and cloaks of his soldiers. 

A ball had struck that noble heart in the act of 
following Candelissa, and dismissed his 80ul,with- 
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out one pang of cohsckms deaths to the Uiss of 
heaven. 

Rodolphe, who had foUowed, Toledo, and saved 
his remains from outrage, was kneeling by the 
bier, weeping again the death of his master, in 
the fall of one who resembled him in his virtues* 

Cerario stood heart-struck over the bier: fats 
grief had no voice, no tears; it was deep, deep 
and silent* 

He thouffht of the moment in which he had 
seen that lifeless head reposing on the lap of his 
wife: he saw again their last embrace; he saw To- 
ledo's last smile. The humid eyes which had 
fondly hung upon that^mile, gathering from it 
hope and confidence in heaven, would never, never 
more, light up into joy! 

Cesario bowed his spirit before the unseardia- 
ble decrees of God, What mortal may question 
them?"— «what mortal does not |)rostrate his rebel- 
lious nature with inward humility, when he thus 
sees the judgments of the Most High passing oyer 
himself and others? i 

Having stood long in. solemn meditation by the 
remains of his friend, Cesario stooped down and 
imprinted a kiss upon the ice-cold brow; that 
touch dissolved his heart; and, gushing into tears, 
he rested his head there till die torrent was ex- 
hausted. 

When Cesario' recovered himself, his first 
thought was Camilla; and he was hastening to 
order the bearers of die bier rather to turn back 
with it into the fort than proceed to the town, 
where the sudden shock of its appearance might 
prove fatal to her, when, through the scattered 
groups of soldiers besijriDg off the wounded^ he 
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discovered a figuipe which he could not tfilatake, 
running in the direction towards them* 

It was Camilla, whom report had early inform* 
ed of her loss. 

She came with the same swiftness with which 
Cesario had seen her fly to meet her husband on 
her lading; but 0,how diflerent was her counte- 
nattcet^^her scattered hair blown rudely by the 
wind was the only covering of her head; and her 
fiice, stamped widi the colours of death, was filled 
with the most frightful distraction. 

She raiH^^he flew^^^^he reached the bier^ and 
gazed an instant on the motionless face; then 
casting one look at Cesario, precipitated herself 
upon die body of her husband. 

Her arms locked that insensible body in a grasp 
which nodiing loosened but the temporary sus- 
pension of her own life: as those slackening arms 
fell powerless down, Cesario caught her sinking 
form. His heart yet ached wiSi the wild re^* 
proach of the look she had cast on him: it seemed 
to say, " You live, apd he is dead!" 

Alas, in spite of his voluntary promise, Cesario 
was not by to shield the rashly brave Toledo; and 
if he had been so, how could he have interposed 
between him and the unmarked flight of a bullet? 

Motioning for the bier to follow, and overcome 
with these ideas, Cesario lifted her in his arms^ 
and, tui^ng back, carried her into the fort. 

Some nuns, who were charitably assisting in the 
hospital there, hastened to receive and succour 
her. Cesario consigned her to them; and having 
seexL the body of Toledo laid under a pall in the 
chapel of the fortress, he turned to go away. 

The solitary priest who officiated in the place, 
was preparing to say a mass over iti Cesario 
n3 
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turned back and lifted the palL His eyes rested 
upon that still and maxUed face. The images of 
his father, of Giovanni, of Toledo himself iivhile 
in life, of Camilla, of all in short whom he had 
loved and lost, or might yet lose, pressed upon 
his thoughts: glbry, revenge, duty, every other 
passion and affection was dead within him at tlfiit 
moment; he stood suspended in spirit, till the in- 
creasing thunder of die cannonauiing round the 
different posts b^ond the town called him back 
to action. 

He rushed from the chapel: and, passing die 
chamber of Camilla, saw Rodolphe seated sadly 
upon the ground before the door. 

'^ Rodolphe!" he cried, ^^ you love this unhaj^y 
lady — stay herer-~I must go, and I would not 
leave her without one familiar face to look on." 

He did not wait for reply; but hastening to the 
remote post where the Basha and Hassan were 
making another attack, he plunged into the thick 
of the combatants. 
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From thbr point, and neaify every other, the 
enemy were l^aten back, after several days and 
nights of^continued fighting: neither party inter- 
mitted their fury but when, exhausted nature could 
not be urged furdier. 

The shores of the peninsula and the waters of 
the port were hideously covered with dead, 
amongst which might be counted the bravest and 
the noUest of the Order:. As their numbers were 
hourly decreasing, and the fortifications of St. 
. Michael nearly demolished, nothing but tibe mira- 
culous f^pearance of the Sicyian succours could, 
it was thought, preserve them. 

The ruthless Mustapha, instead of beh(dding 
those heroic men with any sentiment of admira- 
tion, found their valour only inflame his rancour; 
and once more changing his measures, he deter* 
mined to divide his forces, and attack both the 
peninsulas of St. Michael and St. Angelo at ihh 
same time. 

Each day, after this resolution, new batteries 
arose, and swept down every thing in their line 
of fire. At the same moment the Turks assault- 
ed all the posts of the Christians, thus distractxag 
their attention, and dividing their shrunk forces. 

Women and children were now obliged to lend 
their feeble aid; and as the infidels scakd the 
walls of a work, amid showers of stones and boil«> 
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ing pitch) diey were amazed to find themdelves 
fauing under the hands of such weak adversaries* 

Night and day this tremendous struggle con- 
tinuied: the rock resounded with groans, and flow- 
ed with fire; so that to those who wandered over 
the seas, it must have appeared like some super- 
natural beacon; or rather like the gulf of Tartar- 
us yawning to receive them* 

Cesario no longer cheered by the society of 
Toledo, and weary with so many sights of horror, 
began to repine at his own safety: in vain he cast 
himself into the hottest parts of every action; no 
ball had its commission for him. 

Life was now indeed completely desolate to 
him: he had been summoned back by the Grand 
Master, to his original station, the lines of II Bor- 

Si; and was thus cut off from all information of 
oiiha^ Camilla. 

But soon, alas, Rodolphe rejoined him from 
the isle De la Sangle, after having seen the 
widowed Camilla laid in the same grave with her 
husband. 

Nearly in a state of insensibility she had giveis 
birth to a dead child, a few hours after Cesario 
left her; and had herself expired, ere she could 
know thi^ second affliction. 

** And this is the world 1 once coveted sof^ 
exclsumed Rodolphe, as resting awhile from their 
duty, he talked over the various losses which Ce- 
sario and himself had sustained. 

" 'Tis a world, of trial, Rodolphe," replied Ce- 
sario. ^^ I once thought it a world of happiness, 
and I was told otherwise by our Divine Teacher 
—now, my soul weeps that mistake in blood! — • 
But let usTOuse ourselves— let us remember that 
all we mourn, yet exist, yet behold us— yet ten- 
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deriy regard us: — let us make ourselves worthy 
of reunion with them." 

" O, that I had never left my cave!" was Ro- 
dolphe's answer, as, smiting his brtast, he turned 
a wistful and miserable look towards France. 

At that moment, the explosion of a mine at a 
distance terminated their discourse. That ex- 
plosion had blown down part of the wall at the 
bastion of Castille, and the enemy were already 
mounting the breach. 

Cesario and Rodolphe ran to join the defen- 
ders. They saw the Turkish coloiuv planted at 
the foot of the parapet; and heard the remoter 
roar of cannon which convinced them that an as- 
sault was making at that very moment upon the 
distant castle of St. Michael. 

Now seemed the crisis of both important posts. 
Cesario started forwards, and beheld the Grand 
Master himself, without helm or cuirass, or any 
ether defence than the »word he had snatched up 
in haste, rushing upon the enemy, regardless of 
those knights who were on their knees, imploring 
him to remember that the eustence of Msdta de- 
pended upon his life« 

" What! when ye are all so worthy to com- 
mand!" exclaimed La Valette, with animation. 
*^ Give me way-»I or those standards fall this 
moment." 

At these words, Cesario boldly pushed him 
back; and starting forward with a few compan- 
ions, as nobly resolved to conquer or perish, each 
seized a flaming standard, (for they were blaz- 
ing with the combustibles thrown on them from 
at^ve,) and hurrying back, laid their trophies at 
the Grand Master's feet. 
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This daring act inspired general emulations thcr 
Christians rushed upon the foe with preternatu- 
ral power, sweeping them before them like a flood. 

JBut again ^d again the human tide rolled 
back; and one wide scene of carnage presented 
itself. 

The knights, inspired by the presence of their 
Grand Master, were elevated beyond themselves: 
they heard the valiant resistance at the isle De 
la Sangle, and fearing to be outdone in bravery 
by the garrison there, not one would quit the ac- 
tion, even though covered with wounds, till death 
had released, or victory rewarded him. 

Such firmness was sure of conquest. The ene- 
my at length sounded a retreat, leaving some of 
their most distinguished officers, and nearly all 
the troops they had brought to the assault, dead 
or dying, before the disputed bastion. 

The Christians' loss was less considerable; but 
La Valette himself was wounded; and the de- 
struction on the isle De la Sangle, (though there, 
too, the enemy had been foiled,) was fearfully 
great. 

Once more the Grand Master determined to 
call upon the Viceroy of Sicily; and hoping that 
his heart would either be softened into pity for 
others by his own private loss, or inflamed (though 
culpably) to revenge, he commissioned Cesario 
to sail for Sicily with Ae sad news of Don Felix's 
fall, and a last demand for succour. 

A tempestuous wind which lasted during the 
few days in which the breathless enemy remain- 
ed quiet, prevented Cesario from attempting the 
passage. His own life he set not " at a pin's fee," 
but on his reaching Messina in safety, hung the 
lives of all the inhabitants ai>d defenders of Malta. 
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On the fourth evening, the wind fell, ud im- 
mediately seizing this opportunity, Cesario was 
hastening through the town, when by one linger- 
ing ^leam of light which yet contended with 
evenuig, he saw an arrow drop at his feet* It had 
evidendy been shot from the Turkish camp, on 
the heights abovef smd he passed it as a danger 
gone by, and imcared for. 

But Rodobhe, observing something thrust in- 
to a part of the shaft, st09ped, and picked it up* 

He drew forth a narrow slip of Taffeta from 
the arrow, and gave it to Cesario, The latter 
took it eagerly, and went with it to a porch illu- 
minated by a lamp* 

When he cast his eye on the silk, he uttered a 
piercing cry: there was only the word "Thurs- 
day'' written there, but the characters were the 
firm 3nd peculiar ones of that hand, which till 
now, he had believed ceased from all its functions* 

Pressing these precious characters to his lips, 
Cesario dropt upon his knees, all his faculties 
suspended in one seizure of awe and joy* 

Rodolpbe wistfully looked at him, without dar- 
ing to inquire wha> all this meant; " He lives!'* 
cried Cesario, again pressing the blessed testimo- 
Dy tp his heart, and to bis lips, and gushing into 
tears, ** Your master livesIV 
> Rodolpbe fell to the ground as if struck by 
lightning. 

The mixed transport of doubt and hope, of in- 
credulity and rapture, which followed the poor 
fellow's recovery of sense, perhaps enabled C/Csa- 
rio to bear his own overwhelming happiness. He 
repeated his conviction of Giovanni's cxistcnoe, 
both from the characters of this writing, jmd the 
information it was intended to convey; and, hav« 
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tUg seen the delirioiis joy of Rodolphe, at last 
melt into tears and thanksgivic^, be left him in 
the charge of a sentinel, while he flew back to 
the Grand Master with the arrow and its impor- 
tant freight. 

La Valette's feelings were seen in the bright 
suffusion of a cheeky long since rendered pate by 
many cares and many griefs. 

" Giovanni Cigala lives!'' was his exclamation 
after a short and solemn pause of inward devo- 
tion: " we will take his preservation as a blessed 
omen for ourselves. A miracte'has been worked 
for him*— may not the same gracious Providence 
work one for us?" 

The inteDigence Meant to be conve3red by Gio- 
vanni, could not be mi^aken. Thursday was evi- 
dently the day fixed on, for some pecidiarly fierce 
attack from the enemy; and La Valette assured 
Cesario, that thus warned, he would prepare to 
meet it with the utmost power of his mind and 
means. 

Cesario's heart was once again on earth and in 
Malta; but with the great object upon which he 
was going, Giovanni's deliverance was bound up; 
and ^at circumstance animated him to proceed. 

Eamesdy beseeching the Grand Master to 
question whatever prisoners might now fall into 
his hands, upon the situation of that beloved 
friend, he rejoined the joyfully distracted Ro- 
dolphe; and committing themselves to the mercy 
of the winds and waves, happily gained the opeii 
sea, unsuspected and unseen. 
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During their short voyage, one great joy obli* 
terated, for awhile, the very remembrance of past 
sorrow* Cesario and Rodolphe talked and thought 
only of Giovanni. When compared with his 
death, his captivity seemed dust in the balance; 
and hoping for miracle upon miracle, they aban* 
dbned themselves to an intoxication of hope, near- 
ly amounting to the convictions of insanity. 

These balmy feelings were not, alas! of long 
continuance. When Cesario had to tell the 
mournful tale of Toledo and Camilla to the heart* 
struck Viceroy, their happiness so exquisite, yet 
doomed to destruction, warned him not to reck- 
on upon any promised blessing; and when he 
heard the Viceroy, amid his lamentations and 
threatenings, confess his inability to move before 
the arrival of further instructions from his court^ 
he sunk at once into despair. 

This weakness was brief; he roused himself 
anew, and discovering that Don Garcia's secret 
wishes were, in fact, to succour, the cause for 
which his son had fallen, he set about rousing 
that spirit of determination in the troops, which 
might afford their leader a plausible pretext for 
yielding to his own desire. 

This plan succeeded. Inflamed by the elo* 
quence of Cesario, alternately melted by the af- 
jfecting picture which he drew of the sufferings 
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of the besieged, or stimulated by their heroism, 
the soldiers burst the palace-gates, calling on the 
Viceroy to lead them to the relief of those de- 
voted heroes. 

They who had served under Felix di Toledo, 
invoked his father, by that affecting name, to aid 
their vengeance; while those who had fought 
under Don Garcia's banners, on the shores of 
Africa, called on him to remember those scenes 
of his former fame, nor leave others to reap the 
fresh laurels he might win at Malta. 

At length, pressed on every side, by crowds 
without and friends within; and urged, besides, 
by his own warlike humour, and parental regrets, 
Don Garcia named Syracuse as die rendezvous; 
and set out thither to assume the command. 

Each different division, headed by ardent and 
experienced captains, was composed of veteran 
soldiers, and volunteers, whose intrepidity made 
*ip for their youth and inexperience in war: to 
these were added several brothers of the Order, 
gathered together from distant countries* 

All were now hurried on board the transports 
by Cesario's influence; his impatience not allow- 
ing one instant's relaxation to the Viceroy. 

In this he was ably seconded by the general 
spirit; so that by the first of September the whole 
Ctoiy was embao^ked, and the fleet getting under 
weigh, amid the discharge of cannon and the ac- 
clamations of multitudes. 

Scarcely could Cesario and Rodolphe restrain 
the most frantic expressions of joy, when on the 
.fifdinight they drew near the channel of Goza^ 
and heard the faint reverberation of the Turkish 
and Maltese artillery. 
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There was the goal of all theit hopes and fears! 
A few hours would determine whether those . 
hopes were to end in blessed certainty, or whe- 
ther those fears were to be dismally realized. 

That dreaded Thursday !— How had it passed^ 

Even as Cesario's eyes were fixed on the gra- 
dually-increasing rock, and his heart labouring 
with those anxious thoughts, the wind changed, 
and blew so violent a gale, from an adverse point, 
that in an hour or two the fleet was divided; one 
division entirely losing sight of the other, and 
both dispersed. 

After long combating the fury of the elements, 
damaged, but not destroyed, the transports and 
gallies which the Viceroy commanded, regsdned 
die coast of Sicily, and cast anchor at Passal:-— 
there they were joined t>y the vanguard of the 
fleet, under Don Juap Cardona* 

Impelled by the impetuosity of his companions, 
Cardona had persisted, in spite of the elements, 
in steering for Malta, and had actually landed 
the troops he carried. 

No sooner was this circumstance proclaimed 
by his appearance with his empty transports, than 
the soldiers of Don Garcia, still doubting his 
sincerity, surrounded the council-room, where 
he was displaying the cruel fetters by which a 
newly-arrived mandate from Spain had bound 
him; and forcing the entrance, proceeded in tu- 
multuous heaps into his presence; demanding to 
be re-embarked immediately, and landed at all 
risks in Malta; or threatening, else, to seize the 
ships, and command themselves. 

The sparkling looks, and silence of the ofli- 
cers, whom they called on to strengthen their 
party by their countenance, convinced Don Gar* 
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eia that these mutineers would be supported in 
•their brave rebellion; he therefore made a virtue 
of' necessity; and rising from the council-board, 
exclaimed, 

" My friends, I admire your spirit tcfo much 
to punish your rebellion:— see that you justify 
this forbearance." 

He then gave orders for the re-embarkation of 
all the troops, and dismissed the assembly, amid 
their shouts and applauses. 

Once more, then, they put to sea: once more 
they came in sigh of Malta* Cesario stood on 
the deck of the viceroy's vessel, near the viceroy 
himself, regarding him with a look which deep- 
ened *.in its sternly-threatening expression: as he 
drew nearer the object desired, he dreaded oidy 
the more being again tore from it. 

They were now steering for the western side 
of the island; having learned off Goza, that 
the Turkish fleet, expecting they would attempt 
to relieve St. Angelo by forcing the entrance 
of the great port, had drawn up all their fleet 
there, adding a huge staccado of impenetrable 
strength across its mouth. 

When near the island, the wind had changed 
unfavourably, and the vessel was necessarily obli- 
ged to be tacked several times, to gain the har- 
bour. In making the last stretch off the land, 
which the master of the vessel, apprehensive of 
the wind still becoming more contrary, had length- 
ened to seemingly an unnecessary distance, Ce- 
sario took alarm: he fancied this the beginning 
of a new series of retracting artifices; and turning 
on the man with all his suspicions in his aspect, 
t;ried out in a terrible voice, " He that utters 
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anottier word of delay, shall find this sword in 
his heart— if I perish the moment afterwards." 

As he spoke k& slanced his eyes upon the vice- 
roy with ^ look which needed no interpreter. " I 
understand yoii, young man!" said Don Garcia, 
haughtily returning his glance with one of less nohle 
fire ^^ command your countenance; or it will undo 
you, if you mean to rise in life."— " Rather may 
I fall, than rise basely!" was Cesario's rash and 
biting answer. 

The viceroy's hand was instantly upon his 
sword. The flash of the weapon, as he drew it 
forth, attracted the attention of/the other oflSlcers; 
and immediately interposiiiig, they gave the two 
irascible spirits time to cool. 

Even while they closed upon them, the vessel 
was casting anchor; and some lighter ones were 
disembarking their crews. 

That sight subdued Cesario: he returned his 
sword into its scabbard, with a crimsoned coun- 
tenance, as, bowing respectfully to the viceroy, 
he said,^ " There is your excellency's triumph," 
and he pointed to' the anchored gallies. 

Don Garcia hesitated an instant, then held out 
his hand to him with an altered countenance: Ce- 
sario put the hand to his lips; and calling on Ro^ 
dolphe, flew to assist in lowering the boat which 
was to convey them to the land. 

Once more on that island, which he loved for 
Giovanni's sake, and which he believed still con* 
tained that precious friend; Cesario felt new life 
in all bis limbs; and as he counted the stout bat- 
talions which drew up on the shore, as they dis- 
embarked, till they formed one formidable body, 
he asked himself whether this were not some wild 
dream of sleep or madness? 

02; 
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The viceroy had now stretched his powers to 
the utmost: his instructions were to return im« 
tnediately to Sicily: which, of course, its govern- 
or could not in prudence leave for the indeter* 
minate time to which the siege of Malta might 
yet be drawn out» 

He reviewed the troops, harangued diem upon 
their duties, and their illustrious cause; reminded 
the soldiers of his gallant son: and, faithfully 
promising to despatch the Prince of MeUi with 
his gallies and auxilaries, the moment he return- 
ed from the Genoese coast: he re-embarked 
amongst the acclamations of his army. 

Ere the army commenced its march for la Citte 
Notabile^ the centre of the island, its command- 
ers de Sande and della Coma, deemed it expedi- 
ent to give the Grand Master as early intelli- 
gence as possible of their arrival: and Rodolphe 
offering himself for the service; if accompanied 
by a peasant acquainted with the co\mtry, to take 
him by the shortest path to the vicinity of II Borgo; 
he engaged after that to proceed alone, and get 
through the enemy's lines unperceived, or unsus- 
pected. 

His offer was accepted; for none besides him- 
self and Cesario (whose local knowledge was re- 
quired for the march of the troops) knew the 
situation of the Turkish camp; or the circuitous 
ways by which it might be skirted^ 

Cesario briefly commended' the zealous CaheC 
to Heaven; and charging him with numerous ques- 
tions about Giovanni, shook hands with^ and di^ 
missed him. 

The troops had halted; and were encamped in 
a strong position, between a fortified monastery, 
and la Citte Notabile^ when Rodolphe returned. 
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The news he brought winged his feet. He re- 
lated, that when he entered II Borgo, the stand- 
ard of St. John was flying from the tower of St. 
Elmo, and from all the Turkish batteries round: 
that panic-struck, when they heard of the landing 
of the Sicilian succours, and magnifying their 
numbers in proportion to their own fears, the ene- 
my had precipitately withdrawn all their garri- 
sons, spiked their guns, destroyed their stores, 
and afraid of being blocked up in the great port 
and besieged in their turn, had embarked on the 
instant. 

La Valette had then lost no time in seizing the 
abandoned stations: and happy it was that he did 
so, for the infidels, on hearing the real force of 
the new troops; and finding it did not exceed six 
thousand men; instead of proceeding to sea, had 
turned back, and seeing it vain to attempt re-pos- 
sessing themselves of the posts they had fled from^ 
were now landed in the bay of St. Paul; deter- . 
mining to seek and give batde to the Christian 
army. 

This was the public news brought by RodoU 
phe: his private intelligence, though scanty, was 
yet more precious to the ear for which it was in- 
tended. 

The Grand Master himself had assured him, 
that from one of the wounded left by the Turks 
in their hospital, and since dead, he had heard 
that Giovanni Cigali lived, and was a prisoner in 
their camp: but how saved he knew not, nor why 
preserved. 

Cesario embraced Rodolphe in the transport of 
joy with which he heard these glad tidings,— ^he 
did not blush to yield to his softened and grateful 
feelings with one who felt the same.— What now 
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should damp those hopes, which the Divine breath 
itself seemed graciously to kindle? 

When after his effusion of rapture, the appre* 
hensive Cahet expressed a fear lest the infidels 
should butcher their prisoners in cold blood, out 
* of revenge for their present disappointment; Ce- 
sario chid his want of faith in the mercy of that 
Providence, whose arm was now evidently stretch- 
ed out to save; and by a variety of animating ar- 
guments, in^ favour of the many possibilities of 
Giovanni's escape, during the present confusion 
in the enemy's movements; or, at least of his be- 
ing preserved unhurt, for the sake of obtaining 
their prisoners better terms; he succeeded in im- 
parting his own confidence. 

Impatient for the moment which was to decide 
the fate of the infidels, and terminate his own 
anxiety, Cesario attended a summons to immedi- 
ate council. 

He found the officers discussing the two ques- 
tions of whether it were best to remain in their 
present strong position, and there await the ene- 
my, or advance and give him battle in the plain? 

Each opinion had its supporters. The prudent 
and the timid maintained ^e propriety of resting 
where they were, behind intrenchments, whence 
it was scarcely possible they could be dislodged; 
and so waiting till the infidels, who came unpro- 
vided with provisions, and who must sink under 
the heat of that open campaign, were obliged to 
return ta their ships* 

The rash and the ardent represented, on the 
ether hand, the disgrace of thus conquering with- 
out striking a blow; they suggested also, that 
finding them thus planted, the enemy might sud- 
denly fell back either upon II Borgo or St. Mi- 
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chael; and, stimulated by despair, carry one or 
both these places ere the army could march to 
save them. 

What then would be the shame and remorse of ^ 
all now in the campf It is true, their numbers did 
not exceed six thousand effective men; and the 
infidels, even after their losses by war and disease, 
yet mustered three times that force: but the one 
army was fresh and resolute: the other, war-wea- 
ried and disheartened. 

De Sande, who commanded the army of Na- 
ples, was one of those who counselled bold mea- 
sures: Delia Coma, the representative of the Vice- 
roy, urged the certainty of success by less hazard- 
ous means. 

Cesario, to whom every moment's delay seem* 
ed the loss of that critical instant which might 
restore Giovanni to freedom, started from his 
seat, and, delivering his opinion for immediate 
battle, with all that eloquence of speech, anid 
countenance, and gesture, which made him irre- 
sistable in whatever cause he chose to plead, won 
over to his side more than half his adversaries. 

No sooner did he perceive the effect he had 
produced, than, checking his impetuous oratory, 
he briefly summed up all the arguments he had 
adduced; then added, — ^^ These are the reasons 
which weigh with my judgment— you are to pro- 
nounce whether they are sound or not: but I will 
confess, that my heart also is impelled forward,-— 
impelled, not merely by passionate zeal for the 
preservation of an illustrious Order, but with de- 
sire to recover the noblest of warriors, and the 
dearest of friends: Giovanni Cigala lives, and is. 
prisoner to the infidels." 
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All the knights present, had known Giovanni 
in former days, and not the meanest soldier but 
had heard of his fame: they set up a shout of joy 
at this communication; and, tumultuously hurry- 
ing from the council, declared they would them- 
selves rush upon the enemy, accompanied by their 
military followers, and cut their way to their cap- 
tive brother. 

^^ I opposed your opinions, but I will share your 
danger! * exclaimed Delia Coma, mixing with 
them; and no other officer attempting to renew 
the debate, orders were given for the whole army 
to quit their camp, and march down into the plain. 

No sooner were they in motion, than they be- 
held the close battalions of the Basha advancing 
slowly towards them. The meridian sun flamed 
over the gorgeous ranks of the infidels: their num- 
bers, and their array were imposing. But though 
Cesario, as he eyed them, for the first time in his 
life, breathed a prayer for his own preservation, 
he doubted not the success of his brave compa- 
nions. 

Life was now dear to him, because Giovanni 
was in bondage: and no zeal for his deliverance 
could be expected to equal that of the friend whose 
happiness was bound up in his liberation. 

If Cesario were to fall,. Giovanni's release 
might not be sure. These were the passing 
thoughts of a moment; Cesario turned to Ro- 
dolphe by his side, and, casting on him an in- 
spiring look, he said as they rushed into the fight, 
*' Now for the blessed Cross, and your master." 

Then began the roar of battle — ^then flowed the 
tide of blood. The Turkish officers fought as if 
that spirit which had deserted half their soldiers, 
was all infused into their breasts. They alone 
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gave a short and fearful check to the sweeping 
torr^t of the Christians: but overwhelmed at last, 
they sunk under the. weight of the whole Chris- 
tian forpe, and were either borne along with their 
own flying squadrons, or trampled under foot by 
the hotly-pursuing foe. 

The routed infidels fled to the coast, where 
they threw themselves into shallops, nay, into the 
very waves themselves, in the hope of reaching 
their ships. 

But the knights, jumping into the sea after 
them, regardless of the artillery thundering from 
the Turkish fleet, turned those crimscHiing waves 
into another sanguinary fieldtf 

Many were the struggling wretches who fell 
under their eager blades! 

Mustapha himself narrowly escaped death as 
he scaled the tall side of a gallion. His safety 
was the signal for a second flight: the whole fleet 
alipped their cables; and, crowding sail, wer^ 
soon far from the scene of their defeat, and the 
niemorials of their disgrace. 

As Cesario, who had been one of Mustapha's 
pursuers, rose from the water, he saw an old man 
clinging to the side of an overturned shallop on 
the beach: a soldiei* stood over the man, in the 
act of cutting him down. 

The victim's white hair and supplicating nc- 
tioti were more eloquent with Cesario than a 
thousand tongues. He ran towards him; and, 
wresting away the soldier's weapon, called on him 
to remember mercy. 

The soldier retreated in sullen obedience; and 
the rescued person uttering a cry of joy, flung 
himself at Cesario's feet. 
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'^ I am not mistaken!" he exclaimed: ^^ thatlook 
— <p'that voice — O, signer, this is the second time*" 

Cesario regarded the man, who spoke bad Ita- 
lian with a Jewish accent; and, believing he had 
never seen him before, said gently, " You mis- 
take me for some other; but I will nevertheless 
protect you from evil treatment. My name is Ce- 
sario Adimari/' 

The man regarded him earnestly, while with 
an agitated voice he proceeded to recall himself 
to the recollection of Cesario. 

He announced himself to be a Jew, belonging 
to one of the Greek islands under the dominion of 
Turkey, declaring that he had joined the Otto- 
man camp merely in the exercise of his business, 
as a provider of stores, &c. His first knowledge 
©f Cesario, he acknowledged with lively grati- 
tude, to have been at that period when thclatter 
retook the inhabitants of a Tuscan village plun- 
dered by the Algerines. 

This person, at that time accompanied by an 
only son, was passing through Italy on a mercan- 
tile speculation; and, halting at this village, was 
amongst the prisoners. 

^^ I have since lost that dear son," said the old 
man, weeping: " he is dead; but I shall never for- 
get the joy I felt when our brave deliverer set 
him free. And now again he saves these wither- 
ed limbs from death or tortures! O that I could 
repay the debt t owe him!" 

Cesario was moved by the apparent sensibility 
of Reuben (so the Jew was called;) and, assuring 
him of his protection till he could le9m the Grand 
Master^s pleasure about the disposal of prisoners^ 
he transferred him to the care of some faithful 
followers, and went in search of Rodolphe. 
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Rodolphe was not far distant; and though both 
his own body and that of Cesario gave bleeding 
testimony of their valiant share in the dangers of 
the day, they could ill brook the delay which was 
necessary for themselves and others, ere the army 
could set forth on its victorious march towards 
II Borgo. 

The troops loitered on the shore till the last 
Turkish sail disappeared from the horizon: then 
uttering a shout, some fell upon their knees in 
pious transport, and others sunk to the ground, 
overcome with fatigue and pain. 

The severely-wounded were then selected and 
sent off in litters to La Citte Notabile^ the nearest 
quarters; while the rest of the troops, and those 
whose wounds did not deprive them of the use of 
their limbs, after a few hours' refreshment, began 
their march. 

Thus ended a siege that had lasted above four 
months; during which time, a garrison not ex- 
ceeding nine thousand men had withstood the at- 
tacks of an army thrice as numerous, supported 
too by a formidable fleet. And what enhanced 
the difficulty of the Christians* defence, was the 
determination and valour of their enemies. 

Never had the infidels displayed such skill and 
such courage; and never had they been so va- 
liantly outdone in both. 

When the victorious army, after a short march, 
entepsd II Borgo, they beheld it with a mixture 
of admiration and regret: it seemed as if they 
came its conquerors rather than its preservers; 
for every where it lay in ruins. 

Fallen houses, shattered fortifications, destroy- 
ed magazines, attested the severe assaults it had 
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sustained since Cesario's absence* The halt-fa- 
mished inhabitants slowly crawled among those 
melancholy remains,* like so many spectres; and 
the little remnant of knights, who, with their 
Grand Master, came forth to meet their more 
fortunate companions in arms, were covered widi 
the honourable testimonies of their sufferings, and 
all pale and neglected, as if they had neither slept 
nor rested throughout that dreadful siege* 

They advanced with slow and somewhat un- 
steady steps, for they were all well nigh .worn to 
complete feebleness: each countenance, however, 
was bright with conscious desert, and gratitude 
to approving Heaven, At sight of this sacred 
band, all the knights who were mixed with the 
fresh troops, broke tumultuously from their ranks, 
and ran to receive them in their arms. 

Many were Uie embraces and tears of that af- 
fecting moment! Those who had gone through 
tfie horrors of the siege, thought of all they had 
vainly hoped might have lived to this joyful hour; 
and those who came, had each to learn the fall of 
friends or relations whom they had fondly ex- 
pected to find in life. 

As the magnanimous La Valette rested for a 
moment upon the shoulder of Cesario, their hearts 
laboured with the same sad remembrance: the 
name of Toledo was half-hreathed between them, 
and their mutual tears emb^hned.his memory* 

" Now, brave spirit!" said Cesario. ipwardly,a» 
he rose in silence from the Grand Master's em- 
brace, apostrophizing Toledo, ^^ now thoa art sa» 
tisfied! — ^Thy father's honour is retrieved," 

Wiping his darkened eyes, he gazed round to 
note the faces c^the surviving garrison* Only a 
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few were familiar to him; the Order was nearly 
annihilated. 

But with what respect did he look upon that 
band of heroes! With what overflowing love and 
admiration did he contemplate the wasted form 
and pallid countenance of La yalette! 

That wasted form was still erect in all the ma- 
jesty of an unbending mind; and that countenance, 
beaming with magnanimity, gave assurance that 
the impregnable part of Malta had lain in the 
character of her prince. 

The standards of St. John, floating from all the 
Christian and Turkish batteries, completed this 
august picture. 

. As Cesario's agitated eye ran a second time 
over the surrounding knights, he missed two 
whom he had left in die ardour of youth and en- 
thusiasm: their names escaped him unawarls. 
** Marco Doriaf— Henri La Valette!" he ex- 
claimed. 

'' Doria is desperately^ I fear mortally wound- 
ed;" said the Grand Master, replying to him in 
a low firm voice, " and Henries earthly race is 
done." 

He turned his eyes upwards as he spoke, with 
the look of the patriarch when about to offer up 
his only son in sacrifice. 

Cesario's blood ran cold— -he pressed his hand 
upon his eyes: La Valette looked on him while 
he did so, jrith a powerful expression of affection 
and sadness; then, struggling against a sigh, cal- 
led on all present to attend him to the church in 
the town. 
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After immediate and public thanksgiving, the 
foreign and home troops dispersed into di£Perent 
quarters; and each individual was then left free 
to prosecute the private inquiries prompted by- 
lingering hopes or mourning affection. 
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After having learned the pleasure of La Va- 
lette respecting the prisoners taken during th^ 
late engagement, Cesario's first act was to seek hib 
Jewish captive, and place him under the care of 
Rodolphe. 

Humanity would have prompted this, had not 
hope been there as a stimulant; he thought it 
possible to gain some infcnmation of his friend 
from Reuben, and with this view he questioned 
him. 

From the barbarous policy of the Turks, theilr 
number of Christian prisoners was so few, thsGt 
such a one as Giovanni could not be overlooked: 
Reuben had seen him; Reuben could tell the 
story of his miraculous deliverance; and the sub- 
stance of what he related was briefly this:-^ 

When the ferocious orders of Mustapha were 
executing upon the bodies of the slain and dyinff 
knights at St. Elmo, a Turkish officer recognized 
that of Giovanni, yet warm with life. This young 
man, whose name was Morad, had been second 
in command of the vessel captured by Giovanni 
in the Santa Croce; and Giovanni's noble treat- 
ment of him, and flattering admiration of his gal* 
lant conduct upon that occasion, had awakened in 
his heart perhaps the strongest sentiment of gra* 
titude ever felt by an infidel for a Christian. 
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Morad was retaken by his own countrymen 
during the siege; and being nephew to Musta- 
pha himself, was enabled to protect the man who 
had formerly protected him. 

With that habitual prostration of mind as well 
as body, which is ever found in the slaves of 
slaves, he threw himself at the Basha's feet, kiss-* 
ing the dust, and imploring him in the humblest 
terms to grant him the disposal of this still- 
bleeding corse: he recapitulated all the obliga* 
tions he owed to Giovanni; expressing his abhor- 
rence of treating with indignity the remains of 
one who had sheltered him from insult and de- 
gradation. Giovanni's interference, he said truly^ 
had saved him from the gallies, the usual lot (^ 
prisoners taken in war. 

M ustapha was, for a long time, inexorable; at 
length, spuming that noble and weltering form 
with his foot, he bade his nephew do what he 
chose with it: Morad eagerly seized this ungra- 
cious permission. 

He bore his prize to his tent; and there, all 
that a naturally-feeling nature could dictate was 
exerted to stop that effusion of blood which had 
already reduced the beatings of Giovanni's heart 
so fearfully, that they were imperceptible to the 
hand which so anxiously sought pulsation. 

Morad was assisted in his grateful task by his 
own people, and by a surgeon of some abiii^ be^ 
longing to the camp. The bleeding once stopped, 
(though a work of infinite difficulty,) life began 
to re-appear; the arteries slowly recovered thdr 
visible naotion, and towards evening Giovanni just 
opened his eyes; he closed them again immedi- 
ately, his powers being too weak for observation, 
nay, even for thoughts 
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In this state he remained tnany days; but 
though outwardly the same, nature was inwardly 
rallying and repairing all her losses. In a little 
time afterwards he became conscious of. what 
was passing aroimd him, and by slow degrees re- 
covered the faculty of speech and of motion. 

His protector's life thus preserved, Morad be- 
lieved himself more than ever bound to defend 
him; and though the Basha's hatred of Giovanni, 
Tirhom he looked upon as the most formidable indi- 
vidual hostile to Mahomet, was unappeasable, Mo- 
rad wrung from him a promise that Giovanni's 
life shouldbe held sacred, even though the chances 
of war might take away that of his guardian. 
Therefore while Morad lived, Reuben, who had 
heard this recital from one of his slaves, used to 
see Giovanni, at times, walking at large through 
the camp, shackled only by honour. 

But Morad was slain upon that momentous 
Thursday which Giovanni had (keaded for his 
brethren in II Borgo: the Knight of St. John 
then fell solely into the hands of Mustapha, after 
vhich Reuben saw him no more. He could only 
say, that he heard the Basha kept his word, and 
that his prisoner lived. 

" And where was he, know you, in the last ac- 
tionr' asked the agitated, almost despairing Ce- 
saiio, after having listened with gratitude and 
hope to the'fir&t part of this narration. 

** Of course in one of the ships," was Reuben's 
answer;, ^^ the Basha did not reland his sick nor 
his prisoners when he disembarked his army 
again." 

" We have no hope then, but in gold," ex- 
claimed Cesario, after a long and troubled train 
of thought; " and if gold cannot ransom him, they 
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shall have my liberty for his." He went out, af- 
ter this vain determination, anxious to perform 
his grateful duty to the Prince of Melfi, by has- 
tening to render every service to his son. 

He found Marco Doria quite delirious from 
fever, and in a state of such suffering, that but 
for the miraculous instance of recovery which 
Reuben had just detailed, Cesario would not have 
indidged a thought of his life. He now ques- 
tioned the medical persons round, upon their 
opinion of him; and, finding that nearly all would 
depend upon the cons^uit watchfulness of one 
person night and day for a given period, he de- 
termined to be that person; and to save, if pos- 
sible, the fi^ther's heart from a second and a 
heavier blow. 

Ere he entered upon this benevolent duty^ Ce» 
sario went to the residence of the Grand Master, 
and besought an audience of him. His business 
was to speak of Giovanni. 

The information he had to give, and the peti** 
tion he had to offer, were addressed to one nearly 
as warmly interested in the liberation of Giovan- 
ni, as Cesario was himself. La Valette entered 
into every detail with the liveliest interest. The 
path they had to pursue was plain he thought^ 
and would most likely be successful: it was to 
negociate with the Porte for the release of the 
few prisoners taken during the siege, and to pur- 
chase Giovanni^s freedom at any pric^ 

Although the funds of the order were entirely 
drained by the late ruinous contest, and many of 
their possessions pledged to different states for 
monies already expended, their credit was now 
higher than ever; and La Valette assured Cesa- 
rio, with generous pride, that neither his mite in 
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addition, nor any part of Giovanni's own pro- 
perty would be accepted, to re-purchase his inva- 
luable life from the infidels. 

He further added, that a channel of communi- 
cation should be immediately opened between 
Malta and Constantinople; and that Giovanni's 
freedom should be the very first subject of nego- 
ciation. Meanwhile the Turkish prisoners were 
to be strictly guarded and retained in the hands . 
of the knights; and the Porte informed that what- 
ever acts of wanton severity it might exercise 
upon the captive Christians, should be retaliated 
upon its own people. 

Cheered and satisfied by this liberal plan, Ce- 
sario returned to Marco Doria, by whose bed he 
took his station for fourteen days and nights. At 
the end of that time, Marco was pronoimced out 
of danger, and Cesario .rewarded for so lonTg a 
period of watching and painful anxiety by that 
assurance, and by his patient's recognition. 

No sooner was Marco pennitted to c(»iverse, 
than Cesario found that whatever alteration the 
late great events had made in him. they had not 
al^ated his passion for desultory talk. He roved 
over a thousand different topics in a moment; 
passing from the terrible to the ludicrous, and 
thence to the sad, with the rs^idity of a mind 
which had never dwelt long enough op, any cme 
subject to fatigue or so deeply interest him as to 
leave him indisposed for excursions upon what- 
ever airy nothings might start up in his way. 
Among* :the numerous subjects which Marco 
treated, was the character and conduct of Beatrice. 
JBrignoletti. 

At the first mention of that name, Cesario 
started as if he had trodden upon an adder; but^ 
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recovering himself with laudable disdain of his 
own weakness, he said, " This feeling of shame^ 
Marco, is only a right penalty for my past folly: 
I assure you, I have been long since Cured of my 
insane passion for that pernicious, infatuating — ^" 

" Hold, hold! don't call names, or 1*11 swear 
your heart is not sound yet," cried Marco. " How- 
ever, for the comfort of you lovers of fair and 
perfect beauty, I will tell you, that one look at 
her now would cure you! A green and yellow 
melancholy has eaten up-thedama^ of her cheek/' 

Cesario's cheek blanched at this unexpected 
information; a thousand painful recollections 
thronged on him at once, and gave a reason for 
this change which penetrated his soul. 

** When! where did you see this?*' asked he 
in a voice not quite as steady as he could have 
wished. 

" I met her last in Sicily," replied Marco. 
^^ Six weeks ago, when I was soliciting the suc- 
cours, rite and tihe Marchesa had just returned 
from a voyage to Spain, whither she had thought 
fit to go, to dissipate past chagrins; and I saw 
her not five hours after her landing at Messina." 

" And there, I suppose, she heard of Giovan- 
ni's reported fidl?" 

" Yes; I told her." 

** You told her?— Then, what a scene you must 
have witnessed!" — and Cesario put his hand upon 
his eyes, as if to shut out the fancied sight of 
her agonies. 

In spite of his bodily weakness and i^al con- 
cern for what he believed the lingering passion 
of Cesario, Msu*co burst into a fit of laughter. 
When his astonished friend saw that it was down- 
vif^t mirth, and not the frightful violence of an 
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hysterical dFection, he turned severely from him, 
and rose to leave the room. 

" Pardon me!" cried the half-alarmed Marco] 
" laughter, you know, is the vice of my nature. 
Not even the horrors of thb siege have cured 
me of it; though," added he, in a graver tone, 
^ they have soberized my heart, and will prevent 
me from playing the fool in life's pantomime 
again: but to look wise at the folly of others, is 
more than I can promise; and it was so irresisti« 
bly ludicrous to compare the picture which I 
know your imagination drew of Beatrice*s con- 
duct, with what I saw in the reality, that my ri- 
sible propensity could not stand it! At the mo- 
ment I met her in Messina, she was in the agonies 
of despair for the desertion of a certain Don 
Antonio or Alphonso; and so listened to the tale 
of Giovanni's fate, as if I were talking of the 
man in the moon." 

Cesario put his hand over his eyes again, but 
from a different feeling. 

" Her Spanish lover," continued Marco, " re- 
leased himself from her chains on the public re- 
port of her former coquetries; and she is now, 
(alas^ my poor cousin!) the object of universal 
ridicule and contempt. For herself, she may fed; 
and that is her punishment: but for any S3nrnpathy, 
now, with you or Giovanni, you may as well look 
for it in that butterfly. Depend on it, my dear 
Adimari, there are no hearts so cold, when once 
chilled, as those which are so soon and so vio- 
lently set ill a blaze!" 

" That is a very wise apophthegm of yours," 
observed Cesario, trying at a careless air, but in- 
wardly and deeply shocked at this indelicacy and 
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hardness in Beatrice; ^^ and so, I will leave you 
to meditate upon it!" He withdrew abruptly* 

^^ And there are ho hearts so impossible to be 
recalled," he said to himself, following up the 
last remark of Marco's, ^^ as those which would 
have adhered to thie chosen object through every 
change of time and fortune, had they not been 
wantonly repelled. Such hearts bear much--<bear 
long; but once stung to the quick by injury or 
contempt, their keen sense is not to be didled by 
all the opiates of future artifice, or future acted 
peniterice." 

During the many reflections consequent on this 
conversation with Marco, Cesario's most power- 
ful conviction was one which Ciovanni had al- 
ways urged upon him,— That, however we may 
suiFer under afflictions, the period always comes 
in which we recognize their beneficial efiect, 
either upon our character or our fate. 

Cesario had lived, as Giovanni used to-prophe- 
cy, to consider his loss of Beatrice as a blessing 
rather than a misfortune. What would have been 
his misery, had he been united to her, and waking 
from the enchantment of imagination, found him- 
self bound for life to one whose heart would cease 
to have any sympathy with his, the moment it 
ceased to regard him with passion? 

He shuddered at the possibility of such a situa- 
tion; and giving a sigh of commiseration to the 
fading beauty of the now- contemned Beatrice, 
sincerely prayed that she might from those timely 
chastisements be brought to turn her eyes inwards, 
and discipline her feelings into that order which 
would eventually produce for her both respect and 
happiness. 
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From the image of one who might well have 
made all female worth suspected, Cesario natu- 
rally reverted to that of Donna Camilla; and, as 
the convalescence of Marco Doria allowed him 
to cross over to the isle De la Sangle, he went to 
visit the grave which contained her and Toledo. 

As he passed over the ground which he had 
last trod with that gallant friend, when side by- 
side they stemmed the torrent of the infidels, so 
many recollections pressed upon him, that he 
scarcely knew how he should stand ^he view of' 
the actual spot where that hapless pair slept their 
last sleep. 

Was it right, he thought, thus to increase the 
sum of human wretchedness by courting painful 
emotions? 

Both his heart and his reason answered, yes. 

We are told that " it is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of feasting; 
for by the sadness of the countenance the heart 
is made better:" and if we do not abandon our- 
selves to that continued indulgence of sorrow, 
which incapacitates us from the performance of 
worldly duties, we may be assured that our dis- 
positions are softened, our hearts purified, our 
minds elevated, and our sympathies extended, by 
an occasional renewal of such impressions as 
strongly revive the images of departed friends. 

At the moment of Cesario's entrance into the 
cemetery, a clouded moon shone at intervals 
through the fir-trees which grew near the grave 
of Toledo and Camilla. The cemetery overlook- 
ed the sea,^ whence a hollow wind came rushing, 
and, shaking the heads of the old fig-trees, strew- 
ed their sun-withered leaves over the mound 
below. 

VOL. II. ♦ Q 
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No Other foot but that of Cesario*s disturbed 
the stillness of that narrow mound: no living ob- 
ject was visible; and Cesario, solitary in the dreary 
scene, felt as if that wailing wind and those mur- 
muring waves were joining the lamentations of 
his oppressed heart. 

Not even the recollection of Giovanni still li- 
ving, and preserved most likely to be more en- 
tirely the companion of his soul than ever, could 
abate the anguish with which he cast himself on 
that grave. His lips instinctively repeated the 
names of Camilla and Toledo, and his arms vainly 
embraced the earth which covered them* 

Nothing replied to that aiBicted embrace. The 
deep silence which followed each sad address, 
only deepened the conviction that they upon whom 
he called, were indeed no more. 

O the desolation of such convictions! and how 
often do we lose them only to suffer again and 
again the acute pain of their renewal! 

Cesario's short life had been full of great ca- 
lamities; and he did not feel the deaths of Toledo 
and Camilla as the least of them. 

While he thought over all the comfort those 
friends had bjeen to him under his heaviest afflic- 
tion, and imagined the happiness which they might 
have heightened for him, he could not forbear 
questioning the reason for his many trials. He 
found it in his own character: for he remembered 
all the faults of that character, and he felt its 
amendment: calamity had been his teacher. 

He then endeavoured to calm his present feel- ' 
ings by reflecting how many besides himself were 
bereaved by this cruel siege, not only of valued 
friends, but of their nearest and dearest relatives. 
The chances of war had been comparatively mer- 
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ciful to him; for he had escaped himself, and Gio- 
vanni survived, to whom his life was every thing. 
Sodolphe's safety too, and the recovery of Marco 
Doria, were not mercies of small account. 

Subdued by this balance of his privations and 
his possessions, Cesario's grief at length subsided 
into that profound but unresisting melancholy 
which it is not culpable to feel, and which it is 
not misery to indulge. He left the cemetery, a 
proof that it is good to go into the house of mourn- 
ing; for he left it with stronger convictions of 
Heaven's wisdom and goodness. 

A real pleasure awaited him at II Borgo: the 
Prince of Melfi was arrived there. 

When this gallant seaman returned from Genoa 
with permission to follow the dictates of his own 
brave spirit, (on his own conditions of indem'ni- 
fymg the republic for her gallies, if obliged to 
abandon them;) he heard there that the siege was 
raised: but the joy of this welcome intelligence 
was cruelly damped by the painful account of his 
son's danger; and, re^emharking immediately, 
the anxious father set sail in a single ship for 
Malta. 

Cesario found him by the couch of Marco, lis- 
tening to his lively sallies, and perusing his al- 
tered appearance with a mixture of cheerfulness 
and apprehension. 

The trapes of tears were on the veteran's weath^ 
er-darkened cheeks; but his eyes smiled; and 
when he saw Cesario enter, he started up and 
clasped him in his arms. 

'* Welcome, Adimari, welcome!" he cried, re- 
peating that heart-felt pressure at evexy breath. 
*'They tell me Marco owes his life to your care; 
what, then, do I owe you?" 
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The father took Cesario's hand within both his, 
as he loosened him from his embrace; and Cesa- 
rio then felt that he had put a ring upon his fin- 
ger. He raised his hand to the light, in compli- 
ment to th^ donor; but seeing the diamond which 
had belonged to his father, he started and would 
have torn it off. 

Doria held it forcibly on, beseeching him with 
such earnestness and affection to retain it, that 
Cesario's distress was insupportable. " You know 
that I received it from you in the earliest hour 
of our acquaintance, as a pledge to be one day 
redeemed," continued the generous Prince, still 
keeping his &and firmly upon that of Cesario. 
" How would you have it more nobly won back 
than by this second benefit conferred on me and 
mine? would it please you better to buy it with 
ducats?" 

" And have you the audacity to rate an effemi- 
nate bauble higher than my soul and body?" asked 
Marco gayly; " for, as I mean henceforth to be- 
come a very good-for-something personage; and, 
had I died, I must have gone where those spirits 
went, which our Dante describes as 



'.Wretched souls, who lired, 



Without or praise or blame,'' 

I must be considered as a soul saved by you. Put 
the ring fairly upon your finger, and make my 
father happy." 

Cesario turned his eyes upon that respectable 
father, and met so kind, so grateful, and entreat- 
ing a look that it quite vanquished him. 

He put the ring to his lips, his face all bright 
with tears, and his heart all full of bis lamented 
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parent. He then kissed the Prince's hand without 
the power of articulating a reply, and sat down 
by the couch of Marco. 

The conversation, when resumed, turned upon 
Giovanni. Of his final liberation Doria would 
not allow himself to doubt, though he warned 
Cesario to prepare for vexatious delays and diffi- 
culties which die Turks would certainly start to 
enhance the price of his ransom. 

Warmly grateful for present hope, Cesario 
believed himself prepared for all future anxieties, 
provided they did not threaten that cherished 
hope with destruction; and he now entered with 
eager interest into Doria's calculation of the time 
which must elapse before they could learn the 
event of their applications at Constantinople to 
the Sultan Solyman. 

As the negociation had to reach the still-hos* 
tile Porte by a circuitous channel, no immediate 
agent from Malta being admitted, it must neces- 
sarily be drawn out to some length; a circum- 
stance which it required all Cesario's best rea- 
sonings to bear without repining: but, cheered 
by the presence and sympathy of Prince Doria, 
strengthened by the calmer arguments of La 
Valette, and obliged to animate the desponding 
Rodolphe, he contrived to wear out the days 
and weeks which intervened between the depar- 
ture of the Turkish fleet and the arrival of an 
answer respecting the redem]yion of prisoners. 

That answer fell like a thunderbolt. For the 
few prisoners made by the butchering Turks 
during the siege, the Porte were willing to re- 
ceive their OMrn captured soldiers, with the ad- 
dition of suitable ransoms: but for Giovanni Ci- 
gala, they would not accept any sum. That 
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which rendered him inestimable to the Order 
made him pernicious to its enemies: his bravery, 
his skill, his reputation made it an act of policy 
in the Sultan not to use his authority over Mus- 
tapha.4. 

Mu^pha, at this crisis, was in no humour to 
yield any thing to humanity: his passions were 
all inflamed by defeat and mortification, and the 
sharp rebukes of his master; he therefore swore 
that no treasure should buy from him that hated 
Christian, whose arm and counsels so often tri- 
umphed over the best heads and sw6rds of Tur- 
key; that nothing short of his imperial master's 
command should make him relinquish the savage 
pleasure of revenging upon the most esteemed 
of the knights, the shame and vexation with 
which the Grand Master's victory had over- 
whelmed him. 

This sentence was definitive; for La Vaktte's 
a^nt, having previously received instructions 
how to act, in case such scarcely credible obstin- 
acy should be opposed to their wishes, had left 
neither importunities nor temptations untried to 
win the Mussulman from his fierce determina- 
tion. 

Mustapha, however, was not to be conquered 
here; and, repeating his resolution for the last 
timie, never afterwards admitted the baffled ne- 
gociator into his presence. 

The shock of^this disappointment, though 
communicated wRh the utmost caution by the 
Grand Master himself to Cesario, almost crush- 
ed him: it was long b&fore his dismayed faculties 
recovered their power; and when they did so, he 
remained fixed in intense thought for a much 
longer period; then abruptly rising, he left the 
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presence of La Valette, unconscious that he had 
not replied to his sad communication. 

In truth, his friend was absorbed, in the con- 
sideration of a project which had struck him; 
and solely intent upon that one object, he forgot 
every thing else. 

He went straight to the place where his Jewish 
prisoner was lodged, and entering to him, said 
precipitately, — ^'* Reuben, you profess to be ob- 
liged to me; your looks express it, even more 
than your words; therefore I believe it.-— Would 
you serve me in return?" 

** With all my means, I am sure,'* replied the 
old man; " and I think, with my life too, if that 
were absolutely necessary." 

Cesario regarded him for a moment with a 
countenance expressive of the various feelings 
by which he was agitated; then trying to steady 
his fluttered breath, said, " I take . you at your 
word. And now to tell you of the service I re- 
quire of you: — No ransoms will be accepted for 
Giovanni Cigala; but if I die, or become a slave 
myself, he shall be set free. I tell you openly, 
that I will immediately attempt this; though, as 
yet, I know not where he may be, nor how to 
reach him; nor after that, how to get him away: 
but it is my resolution never to rest while he 
lives, imtil I effect his escape. Can you assist 
me in this? — Will 'you do so, if I procure your 
enlargement for this express purpose?" 

Reuben's sallow face brightened with glad sur- 
prise: " O my lord!" he exclaimed, ** I will do any 
thing, every thing, so that your precious life is 
not endangered." 

Cesario pressed his hand, and more distinctly 
stated his wishes. 
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Several plans were then started and examined; 
and at last it was settled, that Reuben should be 
set at liberty, and return into his own country, 
aceompannied by Cesario disguised s^s one of the 
same race. 

Cesario spoke the lirtgua Franca familiarly; 
and had heard enough of the modern Greek, 
during this voyage to the Levant, as warranted 
his belief of soon acquiring it entirely, from the 
instructions of Reuben. Fortunately, his person 
was not adverse to the imposture; for the Asiatic 
character of his eyes and compleiuon, and the 
Grecian line of his features, might easily enable 
him to pass current for a native of Greece, when 
it might be essential for him to be so represented. 

During the latter time of the siege, he, in 
common with the knights, had suffered his beard 
to grow uncared for: thus he wanted nothing but 
a black gaberdine and a different demeanour to 
make him a complete Israelite, The one was 
easily procured, and the other he could possess 
himself of by contracting his open chest, and sub- 
stituting a slow crouching pace for the liberal air 
and martial step of his former habits. 

Reuben's house was in Zante; thither it would 
be expedient for them to repair, and there en- 
"deavour to learn whether Mustapha (to whom 
the vacant government of Santa Maura was jast 
given, as a sort of honourable banishment, by 
his irritated master,) had brought his captive 
along with him. 

That circumstance ascertained, Reuben as- 
sured Cesario, that bethought a liberal com- 
mand of money for bribes, and extreme discre- 
tion in its use, would be likely to procure Gio- 
vanni's enlargement from some of Mustapha's 
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inferior agents; and, if that method failed, they 
nijast then be guided by circumstances in what- 
ever enterprise they nfiight attempt for his re* 
lease by. stratagem. 

As it was indispensable to the success of their 
measures, that no one should suspect the real 
character of Cesario, Reuben warned hinvthat 
he must accompany him to the synagogue, and 
conform in all things to the usages of their wor- 
ship. Cesario was at first startled by this pro- 
posal: but a moment's consideration convinced 
him that, in complying with this necessity, he 
was not violating any principle; he was not de- 
nying the Saviour who declared that -he came, 
not to do away the law, but to fulfil it. 

The religion of Moses formed part of every 
Christian religion; and Cesario might therefore, 
without impiety, join in a worship which was but 
imperfect, not profane. 

Having explained this to ReubeB, who bowed 
in silent respect, they renewed their league of 
fidelity to each other. 

Transformed into a new creature by hope 
and impatience, Cesario flew back to La Vaktte, 
to acquaint him with his plan, and arrange a 
mode of obtaining money whenever it might 
be wanted for the great emergency they antici- 
pated. 

He had to seek the Grand Master: he found 
him in the apartment of Marco Doria, rewarding 
him for all his sufferings, by eulogiums given in 
the presence of his delighted father. 

Not one of the three attempted to dissuade 
Cesario from his enterprise; but the elder ones 
bade him remember how much he risked by thus 
trusting himself to the good faith of a man al« 
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most unknown to him,-^a Jew, and the subject 
of the very pow^ which opposed Giovanni's re- 
lease. 

" You may wander for a year or two among 
those islands^" said Doria, " without finding out 
your friend's prisoa; or succeeding in his escape. 
Whafc will become of your prospects in our Ma- 
riae meanwhile?" 

" I can have no prospect but one at present," 
replied Cesario with animation, ^^ Let me but 
regain Gdovanni, and I'll take my chance for my 
future life«-*r-The seigniory may efface my name 
from the navy of the Republic, but, thank Hea- 
ven, they cannot blot out my services! And the 
man who has had a post here, may defy neglect 
or injustice hereafter." 

^ Proudly ^loken!" exclaimed Marco, with ti 
laugh. 

** Nobly!" observed La Valette, turning upon 
the inconsiderate Maifco, ** Ydung man, never be 
ashamed to show that you know your own value: 
for unless we estimate our qualities, we shall not 
kwag preserve them. Th«'e is no dignity of char- 
acter without a modest consciousness of worth: 
remember that; and neither think yourself culpa- 
ble nor ridiculous, when you feel a heart-glow^ at 
the mention of the siege of Malta." 

The beiugnity of La Valette's smile, as he ut- 
tered the last sentence, softened the effect of his 
awful eye-beam when he began this reproof: Mar- 
co bowed and blushed^ while his brave father 
thanked his instructor in his son's name, both for 
the compliment and the lesson. 

The conversation then reverted to the original 
subject; and having discussed it under various 
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points of view, and received xAwxy valuable hints 
from his two elder friends, Cesario departed. 

He went out frorti them wiA a baoyamt spirit, 
for he had obtained every thing he asked. Reu- 
ben's liberty was freely given; and La Valette 
had promised to receive Rodolphe into hh own 
residence, and be watchful <>ver hitti during the 
iabsence of Cesario. 

Cesario's only hard task remained: the ta^ of 
convincing Rodolphe, that in leaving him behind 
Cesario was doing violence to his owia feelings; 
from a conviction that Giovanni's freedom might 
depend upon the facility of flight from whatever 
place he might be confined in. 

Of course the greater the number of persons 
to be disguised, Ae more would their difficulties 
be multiplied; consequently Cesario believed it 
his duty to go singly. 

As he es;pected, when Rodolphe heard the pro- 
jected enterprise, and found that he was to have 
no share in it, his disappointment nearly amount- 
ed to distraction. 

All at <mce his intellect seemed hopelessly, 
obstinately dull; for still he repeated, that he car- 
ed not for danger, that he was ready to die, or 
yield himself to slavery for his master. 

*^ Ready to do every thing, my good Rodolphe, 
but the only thing which you can do to further 
his cause!" said Cesario, tenderly, but firmly: 
" I repeat to you, that if I thought your master's 
liberty could be purchased by your loss of free- 
dom, or by your life, since you are willing to 
give either for him, I would allow you to make . 
the sacrifice. But I tell you neither will avail: 
your total ignorance of the people and places 
amongst which I must go, would prevent you 
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from knowing how to make one practicable at- 
tempt for his service, however ardent your zeal 
might be; therefore you could not undertake this 
enterprise alone: and I have already stated to 
you, why it is an enterprise for one person only* 

" You are anxious to evince your attachment 
and gratitude to your master: do it by conquer- 
ing yourself. Believe me, he will fully estimate 
the greatness of the sacrifice: he will know how 
little it would cost a brave man to die for him;-— 
and how much, a grateful heart, to refrain from 
impeding his escape by indulging in the display 
of its gratitude. Consider!— after we had mana- 
ged his rescue, we'might be so circumstanced as 
to have a limited mode of getting away — some 
boat that could receive only one — ^two: some dis- 
guise, that could not with plausibility be assumed 
by more than that number. Would your master 
abandon his faithful Rodolphe upon such an oc- 
casion? No; he would stay, and be retaken." 

Poor Rodolphe held down his head. " I see 
it nowl" he said, contending with the bitterness of 
his disappointment; " go then, Signor Adimari. 
You are very happy!" 

Cesario now pressed his hand with great kind- 
ness; and, soothing this laudable sensibility with 
a mixture of condolence and agreeable prophe- 
cies, he succeeded in calming that extreme tur- 
bulence of feeling, which had at first armed it- 
self even against reason. 

His arrangements after that, were quickly made: 
Reuben did not loiter; so that early in October, 
they set sail for Sicily, and thence in a neutral 
' ship, with a favourable wind, for the Ionian sea* 
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There had been a time, when the mere pros- 
pect of beholding Greece would have roused the 
whole soul of Cesario, and conjured up all those 
mighty dead, who yet live in history; but those 
noble associations were so troubled now, by per- 
sonal knowledge of Grecian degradation, and by 
anxiety "for the result of his. present enterprise, 
that he approached those memorable shores, at 
first without enthusiasm; but at length his senses 
gradually awakened to new and delightful im- 
pressions. 

As he entered the channel which divides the 
Island of Cephalonia from that of Zante, the per- 
fumed air which is said to float sensibly from 
the bowery shores of the latter, stole on his sense, 
diffusing a sensation of delicious refreshment and 
of soothing tranquillity. 

The rising moon shed her tremulous light 
above the mountains of the Morea, illuminating, 
as she continued to rise, the distant hills of £pi- 
rus, and the shores of the Peloponnesus. 

As his vessel glided through the silver sea, 
Reuben pointed out the far-off gulf of Corinth on 
one side, and on the other the verdant steeps of 
Arcadia. Cesario gazed on them with a kindling 
wish to take in all those memorable regions at a 
single view: he was at once seized by the sudden 
^ and awful power of the illustrious Past. 
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What innumerable shades then peopled the 
void of air to his entranced sight!— He saw he- 
roes, and sages, and bards, pass in majestic re- 
view before him; while his i'apid memory ran 
over, with the celerity of light, the noble records 
which sanctify their names. 

The vessel, meanwhile, slowly floated for- 
wards, passing vineyards, and olive-grounds; and 
orange-groves, alternately embosomed in deep 
vallies, or glittering on the sides of hills. When 
they entered the bay of Zante, Cesario's thoughts 
changed: he remembered the time when he last 
passed its chalky boundaries; and he thought of 
Genoa. 

The city, lying along a semicircular and bro- 
ken hill, and the bay extending between steep 
wooded cliffs, had that general resemblance to his 
native place, which is sufficient to melt the heart 
with fond recollections of home. 

The waters of the bay were sparkling like dia- 
monds in the mioonlight; and a solitary wind-in- 
strument, sounding at intervals from the woods 
on the height where the castle stands, gave addi- 
tional effect to the touching charms of night and 
meditation. 

" Beautiful scenes!" involuntarily sighed Cesa- 
rio, gazing around, ** am I to remember ye in af- 
ter days, with aversion, or with pleasure! — are ye 
to restore to me my friend?" 

He turned at the troubled voice of Reuben. 
The old man had left a daughter at Zante in such 
delicate health from recent affliction, that he 
dreaded to ascertain her present state. He now 
spoke of thrsdaughter and of her children, (for she 
was a widow, with jf family,) in so affectionate a 
style, that Cesarip feit reassured upo^ the subject . 
of his fidelity; and he thought justly, that strongs 
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virtuous affections are nearly always, the guaran- 
tees of integrity. 

Happily, on disembarking and repairing to his 
home, Reuben found his daughter in life and 
comparative health: her joy at seeing him w^s an 
additional testimony to the worth of her father, 
and Cesario failed not to register it. 

Reuben had his own plan of policy: and, pre- 
senting Cesario, to her as a young man of their 
own race, whose freedom he had purchased in 
consideration of his friendly attentions and use- 
ful talents, he deplored the high rate at which 
their joint release had been procured. 

To have spoken of the Christians as generous 
or humane, would have been to destroy the whole 
scheme he had laid in his own mind for the re- 
demption of Giovanni; and though perhaps it 
mattered little at Zante, should the opinions he 
delivered there be contradicted by what he must 
eventually utter at Santa Maura, the great theatre 
of his subsequent measures, the discordance of 
the two might defeat his purpose. 

Reuben was sincerely grateful; and Reuben 
would indeed have done much to prove this: but 
the life for which he held himself so bound in 
gratitude, was, from a certain feebleness of cha- 
racter, wonderfully dear to him; and he sought 
out, therefore, every artifice to prevent it from 
being endangered. 

The^liberation of Giovanni, he felt convinced, 
must be effected through the subordinate agents 
of the obstinate and arrogant Basha. They would 
most probably be tempted by a great bribe to set 
him free: but should it be otherwise, he deemed 
it wise to have an extenuating plea for his own 
conduct, in case that should be (tailed into ques* 
tion, 
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This plea was to be necessity: instead of nego- 
ciating for the release of the Christian knight, with 
an ac^owledgment of deep interest in it, Reuben 
meant to represent the folly of the Basha (to those 
he intrusted with the care of Giovanni) in refus- 
ing the enormous ransom offered 'by the Order. 
He meant to insinuate to them, that if they would 
contrive to deliver the prisoner into his hands, so 
as it might appear he had escaped of himself, he 
would obtain the offered ransom from Malta, 
and faithfully share it with them. Thus the Ba- 
sha's officer or officers would become masters of 
a considerable sum, and Reuben be enabled out 
of his slender share to make up to his family for 
the grievous price he had been obliged to" give 
for his own freedom. 

Reuben's story was not doubted at Zante; and 
as Cesario, (though he marvelled at the old man's 
plausible inventions, and imposing gravity in nar- 
rating them,) never contradicted his fabulous tor- 
tures in the dungeon of St. Angelo, he passed 
for a very suffering and incensed man;-*one, cer- 
tainly, not in. the least likely to aid the schemes 
of a Clyristian. 

To support the character of poverty, Reuben 
lived with marked frugality, keeping his suppos- 
ed servant in constant occupation, for the avowed 
purpose of thus working out what the other had 
laid down for his purchase. Cesario was thus 
obliged to bend his spirit to all but absolutely 
servile tasks: these Reuben had the address to 
save him from, though he certainly saw with se- 
' cret complacency all he gained by the forced in- 
dustry of his noble associate. 

Nature had given Cesario a strong, mechanic- 
al genius; and during the siege he had not imfre* 
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quently been obliged to exercise this genius, while 
sharing with the other officers the laborious offi- 
ces of the common men. 

Amongst these had been the repairing and cut- 
ting down of small vessels: and now, to afford 
Cesario regular occupation, removed from the 
prying crowd that frequented his employer's 
warehouse in the city, ^nd to prepare for their 
anticipated emergency, Reuben set about refitting 
ajDtd improving a damaged vessel which he bought 
at a low cate, purposing, he said, to freight, her, 
when completed, with the products of his cur- 
rant-vineyards and bees, for some friendly port in 
Italy. 

Perhaps, he said, he might touch at one or two 
of the neighbouring islands, as he went along, to 
collect their peculiar merchandize for disposal 
abroad. Meanwhile it behoved him to labour at 
making up his losses, by getting this vessel put 
into a state fit for sea, whenever his cargo should 
be ready. 

The information which Reuben received about 
the Basha rendered this management necessary: 
for it was likely that they must wait some time 
longer in Zante; and if all that time nonletermi- 
nate business had been given to Cesario, first cu- 
riosity would have been excited, and next sus- 
picion. 

The Basha, it was ascertained, had left Constant 
tinople, and was slowly proceeding through Roma- . 
nia to Albania, where it was likely he would sojoun\ 
at the residence of his son, before he came to his^ 
new government; and as an escape was easier made 
from an island exactly opposite the Calabrian coast 
than from the inner land of Greece, Cesario was 
obligedtoconfessthathisbest chance (ff success lay 
R 2 
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in waiting patiently at Zante, till they should hear 
that the Basha was settled in Santa Maura. At 
such a time Reuben would undertake to transport 
himself and his servant thither without suspicion; 
for then he would freight his ship^ and proceed 
to Santa Maura under pretence of taking in both 
her products and those of the country behind, for 
sale in foreign ports. 

So far every thing went smootlily: Cesario'a 
inclination to trust Reuben was changed into ha- 
bitual confidence. He was assured of his frur 
dence, though not always pleased with the arti- 
fices it dictated; and he often found relief from 
over anxious thoughts in the sports and caresses 
of Tamar^s children* 

Humanity soon supplied him with another in- 
terest, powerful enough to moderate the impa^ 
tieace with which he counted the days, and at 
last weeks, of Mustapha's slow progress. 

Reuben's living-house was situated in one of 
those romantic valleys found among the lHX>ken 
cliffs of Akroteria. Through a vista of olive 
woods, the sea and part of the Cephalonian moun- 
tains were visible; while on the verdant eminen- 
ces overhanging the. valley, hung groves of fruit 
trees. 

His boat-yard lay farther down towards the 
shore; and there it joined the unpicturesqufi 
warehouse and extensive premises of an opuleat 
female Greek, the widow of a trader in the na- 
tural commerce of the island. 

This woman still carried on the same traffic 
upon the same scale, employing a number of per- 
sons in the manufacture of oils and wines, the 
culture of currant-vineyards, and the manage* 
Tp[entt>f bees. 

The lowest and most laborious details of these 
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various branches of trade, she assigned to slaves 
of both sexes, purchased out of Turkish corsairs. 
Some of these wretched creatures were employed 
both in the business of the house and of the ma- 
nufactory; and so entirely were their sex and 
constitution disregarded by their inconsiderate 
task*mistress, and so miserably were they fed, 
that many ef them appeared within a few hours 
of dissolution. 

The boat-yard of Reilben, on one side, opened 
into a common piece of fi;round, in which stood 
an ancient fountain overhung by pomegranates, 
and a plane-tree seemingly as ancient as die foun- 
tain. The slaves of Lydia, (so the Greek trader 
was called,) often came thither to fetch water; so 
that Cesario had frequent opportunities of mark- 
ing their wretched and fatigued looks, and hear- 
ing their dismal complaints. 

Amongst these unhappy beings, he particularly 
noticed one young woman, whose figure, though 
more wasted and languid than any of the others, 
was distinguished by an elegance of sir which 
not even her coarse garments could entirely con- 
ceal. Exact proportion (that integral part of 
beauty) was to be traced in her equally slender 
form; the same sea-breeze which defined the 
sjonmetry of her slight limbs, sometimes lifdng 
the quantity of dull hair which shaded her sallow 
face, discovered features which, if rounded by 
health and happiness, would have mocked the 
chissel of Grecian sculpture. Now, those fea- 
tures were but expressive of sickness and suffer- 
ing: the cheeks were pale and hollow; and the 
smooth brow, to which nineteen summers would 
only have given more smoothness, was contracted 
by habitusu care and fear. 

A mortal weight hung on her half-closed lids: 
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yet now and then, from beneath those heavy lids^ 
Cesario marked a look of dying sweetness steal ' 
from her humid eyes while they wandered from 
earth to heaven, as if hopeless of relief from 
aught below. 

Often did his ear catch, and his heart feel, the 
heavy sigh which accompanied this silent appeal: 
for Cesario was drawn to the fountain by solici- 
tude for Tamar's children, who, attracted by the 
wild berries that grew near it, and by the fruit of 
the pomegranates which overhung the welL| pur, 
sued their sports, heedless of danger. 

Cesario often observed the eyes of Zeila, for 
by that name he one day heard the young slave 
sununoned to her hard toil, fixed tearfully upon 
those innocent and happy litde creatures, while 
an. expression, at^. once sad and tender, softened 
the wilder character of suffering which marked 
her countenance. She seemed either envying 
them or regretting some object they recalled; and 
though she never attempted to engage their at- 
tention or to win from them a single caress, it 
was evident she had pleasure in looking at them. 

With prompt humanity, Cesario soon disco* 
vered Zeila's stated periods of coming to the 
fountain, and then he always contrived to be with- 
in sight; when he would run and fill the pitchers 
for her, accompanying the kind action with ex- 
pressions of concern and sympathy. 

At first, Zeila received these benevolent at- 
tentions in dejected and unaltered silence, and 
retired immediately. But by degrees she evinced 
more sensibility: an unsteady colour would flit like 
supernatural light over her cheek, and tears spar- 
kle through the long fringes of her downcast eyes. 

The familiar intercourse of near neighbour- 
hood, and the occasional want of mutual as$ist- 
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ance, often drew Cesario into the grounds and 
offices of Lydia's manufactory; he there saw Ze- 
ila almost constantly, sinking under tasks far, far 
beyond her strength; and of so servile a nature, 
that when he contrasted them with her silent dig- 
nity of manner and matchless elegance, he felt 
assured that her lot was very different from her 
birth. 

Once he came upon her unexpectedly at the 
hour of dinner, and heard her say rapidly to 
herself in Italian, " No more! no more! — ^though 
I die!" 

He advanced, and saw her place her scarcely- 
tasted portion of food at a distance; then totter 
back to a tree, where she supported herself trem- 
bling and breathless. 

Her ghastly looks and moistened forehead, tes- 
tified the toil that had exhausted her; he noticed 
it, and would have put the little flask of milk to 
her lips, but she sprang away with sudden power, 
repeating the first words she had ever addressed 
to him,*—" None!— none!" 

This strange conduct made him imagine her 
brain disordered; and this suspicion, with the 
knowledge that she must be his countrywoman, 
only served to heighten his interest in her dismal 
destiny. 

Zeila, however, did not inspire compassion 
only; some things she did, commanded esteem. 
In the cool of evening, when labour was suspend- 
ed, Cesario often met her supporting the feeble 
steps of a blind old slave, whose occupation was 
the construction of hives and baskets, and who 
was dependent upon the kindness of his fellow- 
slaves for recreation after his sightless task. 

The old man, naturally peevish, was rendered 
still more so by his infirmities and his cruel con« 
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dition; he therefore received Zeila's amiable cares, 
as if they had been so many injuries: still, how- 
ever, Zeila persisted in rendering them* In truth, 
she had habituated herself to minister to his age, 
and submit to his humour, u^itil he seemed actu- 
ally to have forgotten that a feeling of resentment, 
once strongly roused in her, might leave him to 
all the misery of utter helplessness. 

When Cesario heard that none but voluntary 
obligations tied her to his unreasonable and 
thanldess person, and saw that she gently perse- 
vered, even in the midst of tears wrung from her 
by his unjust displeasure, he could not but ad- 
mire the Christian spirit which thus conquered 
natural disgust and lawful indignation, in compas» 
sion to the mental and bodily infirmities of old 
age under affliction. 

Not long after Cesario's nearer observation of 
Zeila, a fire broke out in that quarter of Lydia's 
storehouses, where her male slaves were lodged; 
it happened in the nig^t, and but for the prompt 
activity of Cesario, who directed others how to 
render assistance, and gave it himself, at the im- 
minent risk of his life, the whole suite of build- 
ings must have been consumed, and many lives 
lost* 

Some slaves had been laboriously preparing a 
cargo late the preceding night, for a ship diat was 
to sail the next day, and, over-wearied, did not 
observe that they had left a lamp burning near some 
sheets of matting. Some accident of wind, or 
perhaps the falling of these mats within reach of 
the flame of the lamp, caused them to take fire, 
and other light materials catching, soon commu- 
nicated to the quarter where 'the oils and pitch 
were kept: the blaze then becanie terrific. Cesario, 
who saw it through the olive-woods, from the 
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lattice of his chamber where he sat reading, flew 
to render assistance. His presence and courage 
restored their faculties to the bewildered multi- 
titude, who were surrounding their shrieking 
mistress, incapable of attending to her intreaties 
that they would preserve her from utter ruin. 

He instructed them what to do, to hinder the 
fire from spreading to the dwelling-house; and, 
exhorting them to continue the means already 
using, he mounted the flaming walls of the ware- 
house, to save the few persons there, who were 
unable to escape without help. 

Zeila, in common with all the household of Ly- 
dia, was amongst those who witnessed the gene- 
rous exertions of Cesario; and, while she ardently 
ejaculated a prayer for his preservation, she pould 
not forbear calling on the name of the poor blind 
old man. His infirmity and his fear had evidently 
prevented him from finding the windows by which 
it was now ascertained his fellow-sufferers had all 
selfishly escaped. At Zeila's cry, Cesario sprang 
from the ladder on which he was standing, direct 
into the open window of the dormitory: die pooF 
terrified wretch was raving at the other end of it; 
but Cesario soon seized and bore him away. 

When he leaped to the ground with his aged 
burden from a lower wall on which the ladder 
rested, he led him to Zeila, and, placing the old 
man's palsied hands in hers, he 8a.id kindly, ^^ I 
give you one happy moment, Zeila!" 

Zeila answered only by a lookf which, for the 
instant, effaced every trace of suffering frbm her 
withered cheek.— -Cesario felt the look enter his 
soul; but he hurried away to finish his benevolent 
duty. 

Happily the fire was finally extinguished with 
much less loss of property than its owner dared 
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to hope; and Lydia, sensible that she owed this 
blessing to Cesario's activity and courage, desired 
him to say in what way she could show her gra- 
titude. * 

He evaded reply at that momentj but the next 
day, when he encountered Zeila, he reminded her 
of Lydia's inquiry; and besought her to say 
whether there were any thing she desired for her- 
self, which his solicitation (thus invited) might 
obtain. 

With tears of mournful admiration Zeila as- 
sured him that she was resigned to her lot; but 
she noticed several minute grievances of indivi- 
duals amongst her fellOw-slaves, beseeching him 
in the name of that humanity which seemed to be 
the vital principle of his soid, to plead to Lydia 
for a removal' of their hardships. 

Old age and childhood were the chief objects 
of Zeila^s compassion; and Cesario, while he look- 
ed with passionate pity upon the condition of the 
generous creature, who thus neglected her own 
relief for the sake of lightening the burdens of 
others; promised what she asked; sought, and af- 
ter some delay, obtained it. 

From that period Cesario's observation of "Ze- 
ila, and interest in her fate, occupied him inces- 
santly: he had never, he thought, pitied any one 
so much— -never seen any so deserving of pity. 
He forgot that there were many of her fellow- 
slaves equally worthy of compassion; but they 
had nether touched his feelings by the contrast 
of their manners and situation, nor awakened his 
esteem by any visible show of generous concern 
for each other. Zeila, for her part, was for awhile 
transformed into a new creature: she came more 
frequently to the fountain; she even loitered there^ 
caressing Tamar's children, and winning their 
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Utde hearts by decorating their uncovered heads 
and arms with coronets and bracelets made of 
berries and flowers. If Cesario joined the sport* 
ive group, she yet remaned; her whole counte* 
nance Ug^tmg up with an expression, which re- 
called the memory pf Donna Camilla's more ani- 
oaated face. 

But Zeila soon ceased to exhibit these proofs 
of interest in Cesario, and this wish of courting 
happiness: a strange air of reserve and timidity 
and self-restraint, banished every appearance of 
confidence. 

Cesario at first observed this to her; but find- 
ing it continue, he receded in his turn, and sought 
her no more. 

But though he sought her no more, something 
(he knew not what) brought him often where she 
was; and then die instant she saw him, she would 
start away and vanish in the crowd of her toiling 
companions. 

Once, however, when Cesario was sitting in 
deep thought upon a fallen ornament of the foun- 
tain, whore Zeila had been hastily getting water 
undisturbed by him, he looked up and saw her 
w:hom he fancied gone, lingering near the en- 
trance-gate, and regarding him wistfully and 
gratefully. 

At meeting his eyes she swiftly turned away 
hers, with a blush of more than modest confusion, 
of self-censure; and, gliding through the gate, did 
not reappear before him for some days. 

At length, accidentally crossing a narrow dell^ 
late one evening, he espied her on the overhang- 
ing bank of a stream which ran through it. 
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Treading lightly upcm the smooth turf, which 
carpeted the ascent she was on, he came up to her 
unawares. 

She was standing with clasped hands, gazing 
upon the water, as though 

'* She sig^hed, and enyied every stoDe 
' Which peaceful at the bottom lay." 

Never before had Cesario been so strucls; with 
the perfect symmetry of her figure, which gave 
grace and almost beauty to the common foldings 
of her woollen veil: but all ideas of admiration 
were lost in the more powerful sentiments of com- 
passion and concern, when he caught sight of her 
face: its expression moved his very souU " So 
young, so sad, so hopeless!'' he said inwardly. 

He advanced too hastily; for Zeila, uttering a 
shriek of surprise, tottered, and fell dovm into the 
stream. Cesario was not an instant in leaping af- 
ter her, and carrying her through the shallow 
rivulet to the flat ground on the opposite bank. 

She v^ somewhat stunned by the fall; and her 
head coming first into the water had got com- 
pletely wet. As Cesario sat down under some 
myrtles, and supported her on his breast, he offi- 
ciously wiped the long locks of her discomposed 
hair: he was surprised to see the dtdl coloyr of 
that hsur transferred to his cloak (with which he 
had rubbed it,) leaving in its place the hue he 
loved, because it was that of Giovanni's. 

An ejaculation escaped him: Zeila opened her 
half-closed lids, and, seeing his eyes fixed upon 
her altered hair, she blushed, and hastily gather- 
ed it under the veil which had dropped f|om hef 
when she fell. 
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Without attempting to account for this circum- 
stance, she tried to break from him; but she trem- 
bled so, through excessive weakness and emotion, 
that she was unable to r^ist the hand that gently 
detsdned hers. 

'' Why would you fly me?" asked Cesario in 
Italian, with a voice of tenderest pity, and eyes 
so benevolently kind, that their expression melted 
her at once: *' I would serve you, if it were in 
my power: — ^tell me, are you an Italian?— «I have 
been in Italy, and I could perhaps assist;— if you 
have friends there, perhaps they might be able to 
buy your freedom, if they only knew——" 
** Might be able!" repeated Zeila, raising her eyes 
with desperate appeal to Heaven; ^ oh yes! but 
they leave me to perish here. Yet I have no 
right to complain!" and she threw down her eyes 
again, drowned in tears. 

Hiere was something inexpressibly touching in 
the tone of herlToice as well as in her counte- 
nance. ** What are your kindred then? where are 
they?" asked Cesario, earnesdy regarding her. 

** I will never name them," was Zeila's answer. 

Cesario looked at her still more intently: 
" Tliey must be monsters, if they know you are 
in captivity, and can ransom you, and will not." 

*^ O, do not wrong them so!" exclaimed Zeila, 
bursting into tears, and trying once mor^ to leave 
him. 

Cesario grasped her trembling hand m^re 
firmly: *' I cannot let you leave me, till you give 
me some clearer account of yourself. I do not 
ask this from motives of vain curiosity; your 
youth, your sex, your cruel sufferings affect me; 
and if I could assist in restoring you to your coun- 
try, it would give me true happiness. But I must 
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know your Italian name, and the circumstances 
which placed you in this hard situation, other-* 
wise I can do nothing.'^ 

^^ And what are you, that offer thus?" exdaim* 
ed Zeila, interrupting him with a look of aston^ 
ishment. Cesario^s eyes fell under the broad and 
noble, light of hers, which an expression at once 
grateful, admiring, and expectant, rendered al* 
most dazzling. He felt tW he had commit** 
ted himself by the mdiscreet impetuosity wi& 
which he had spoken; and the idea of Giovanni 
crossed him with keen reproach: he was silent; 

Zeila gently withdrew her hand from his now- 
slackened grasp, and, looking earnestly: at liim,' 
said in a low voice,—" I see you have your se- 
cret, as well as I have mine," (and she pointed td 
her discovered hair.) " Keep mine, as. I shall 
keep yours, and let us pray for each other." 

The cloud of despair again obscured her brow, 
and, waiting not reply, sne va^shed among the 
trees. 

It was impossible for Cesario to banish this in^ 
cident from his thoughts. In the solitude of night, 
and the monotonous self-imposed tasks of the day, 
it recurred again and again: often stealing upon 
those reveries about Giovanni, which had hitherta ' 
occupied him to the exclusion of every thing else. ; 

When he recalled the pathetic beauty of Zeila's 
eyes and voice, and the unutterable charms which ^ 
SI strong emotion spread over her whole counte- -i 
nance, in light, ana colour, and expression, he -^ 
was amazed to think she should be devoted to -^ 
such sordid employments as those she executed. ? 

But what was the alternative? either such a \ 
h99e life pf drud|;ery, or the pollution9 qf a Ha.T ; 
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tarn! Cesario fdt the possibility of the latter 
strike him like an ice-bolt. 

*' Happily," he thought, "that beauty, like the 
«dRt perfume of an expiring rose, is too fine to 
attract the gross sense of men rioting amongst 
excess of sweets. Even I should have passed it 
by, had not compassion led me to penetrate the 
veil of misery which concealed it: and perhaps, 
after all, it is nothing but the loveliness of ex- 
pression!" 

The more he reflected upon her evident wish 
for utter concealment, from the disguise of stain- 
ing her hair, and her avowed resolution of never 
declaring her Italian connexions, the more it per- 
plexed him. He attempted a variety of solutions 
of this mystery, but not one satisfied hiw^ and 
onlv conscious of a most ardent wish to serve one 
so helpless and so deserted, he sought every Qp* 
portunity of finding her once more alone. 

While seeking this, he came more frequently 
into the grounds of Lydia; and being therefore 
oftener among the slaves, he heard but the more 
of Zeila. 

They could only tell him, that she was purcha- 
sed by their mistress, out of a Turkish corsair, 
three years before, with a few other slaves, who 
were now dead, or sold to a different owner. 

All her present companions in misery described 
2eUa as kmd smd succouring to each; repeating, 
how often she had abridged her own hours of 
rest and sleep to attend a sick fellow-suiTerer; and 
liow often she had worked f iU absolutely deprived 
of every bodily power, for th^ sake of relieving 
some more infmn or very aged slave ftotti an op» 
pressive task. 

s 2 
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^* We think she lives upon her tears," s^d one 
. of these persons; ^^ for she is always weeping 
when alone; and diough she often seems fainting 
and famishing long before sun-set, when our sup-^ 
per comes, she just tastes her scanty portion, and 
leaves it for some one else." 

^^o one could remember that they had ever 
he^rd her mention the name of her family, or the 
place she came from; so that Cesario got no fur- 
ther satisfaction than a clearer view of her misery.^ 

So cheaply purchased, and so litde esteemed 
by her mistress, he thought her freedom would 
be procured at a rate quite within the limits of 
bis own means: and anxious therefore to know 
how he could dispose of her after her purshase; 
anxious to have lus deep interest in her ju3tified 
by her candid confidence, he redoubled his eiForts. 
to find her alone for a few nK>ments. 

But Zeila avoided him again more studiously 
than before; and Cesario, dispirited by continued 
disappointment, was often, tempted to give the 
whole matti&r up* 

Sometimes he felt unaccountably chafed and 
mortified; and then he would reprobate himself 
for wasting so much of his thoughts upon one so 
strangely perverse. " I h^ve no interest in serving 
her," he would say to himself,. " I want only to. 
get her out of this destroying situatipn— -to save 
her life in short; and after uiat, I should most 
likely never see bier again. But she opposes her-, 
self to this common Christian feeling, as if she 
iFancied it, I know not what, — and bated me — and 
I am wrong, therefore, to let her occupy my 
id)QUghts, when ^Ishould think of nothing hut vcxf 
Giovanni." 

Cesario wfia in no danger now, of mistaking 
gratified ^i^^lty tot love. 
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, Apter having made this compact with himself^ 
. Cesario absented himself from his neighbour's 
grounds for may days; and though he saw Zeila 
as usual come for water to the fountain, he went 
QfL with his mechanical employment without of- 
fering to go and assist her. 

If alter just glancing at her unsteady steps, he 
foimd her image still before his mind's eye, he 
steadily drove it away, and rivetted his thoughts 
^onhis friend* 

. What new interest, indeed, could do more than 
detach him at intervals from this paramount con- 
cern? 

The progress of Mustapha seenied drawn out 
to intolerable length: he was heard of in Epiriis, 
slowly approaching the coast; but how accompa- 
nied, none could actually learn, till after his set- 
tlement at Santa Maura, 

The days, the hours, the minutes, seemed In 
Cesario's apprehension to grow in their dura- 
tion: his pukes were always beating with a fever- 
ish tumult, occasioned by increasing anxiety: ex- 
pectation ever excited, never gratified, and d- 
ways agitated by fear, consumed his strength so 
rapidly, that he began to dread lest it should en* 
tirely fail him before he got within reach of Gio- 
Taxmi. At that tune, the perfect command both 
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of his mind and body mig^t be essential to his 
enterprise, 

Reuben, the kind but cautious Reuben, did not 
act with the rapidity Cesario asked: he was so 
very guarded in all his inquiries, so slow in his 
advances to whatever object he sought to reach, 
and must reach through hazard, mat Cesario 
sometimes accused him df imbecile fear* 

Cesario was, in short, restless and disturbed, 
•*-*secretly at war with himself for caring about 
any thing unconnected with Giovanni; and even 
now and then he determined to go alone to Santa 
Maura, and learn surer intelligence. He thought, 
also, that he should be happier if removed from 
the mixed grief and vexation of observitig Zei- 
la's misery, since she shunned his S3rmpathy: he 
thought he needed no new suffering, added to 
what tortured him on the score of his friend. 

So determined did he believe himself, to ex* 
elude this minor soutte of pain from his haras- 
sed thoughts, that one day as he saw her advanc- 
ing to the foimtain with another woman, though 
he was then drinking at it, he withdrew precipi* 
tately, without assisting, or even addressing her. 

Restless and uneasy after this petulent action, 
and quarrelling with himself for yielding to such 
a humour, merely because his benevolent inten- 
tions were crossed a little, he could neither oat 
ftor sleep. He was ashamed of so savage a pr6of 
df anger at conduct, from which he had no right 
to draw hastv cdnclusions. Zeila might have as 
powerful ana as honourable reasons for the con- 
cealment of her name and character, as he had; 
why, then, should he resent her seeming mystery? 

Was he to be so easily checked in a benevolent 
purpose? Would Giovanni have allowed himself 
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to be so affected? — No! If he had done so in 
times long past, where would have been their af- 
ter bond of soul? 

Cesario blushed at his own impatience, and 
resumed his visits to the gardens of Lvdia. 

Not long after, he encountered Zeila by chance« 

A perturbed night, and the balmy breathings 
of a peculiarly sweet morning, had invited him 
out. He wandered from the confined precincts 
^of the valley into the open olive-grounds of 
Lydia, and, throwing himself under the shade of 
one of the trees, yielded himself up to thought. 

Though his eyes were fixed upon the snowy 
tops of the distant mountains in the Morea, his 
sense took no note of them, for the imagoes of 
former happiness and foitoer suffering were pass- 
ing before him. 

He thought of his father and of jiis friend, of 
Toledo and Camilla, till his heart melted with 
more than melancholy. Often and deeply did he 
sigh, while he lay shading his closed eyelids from 
the increasing light of the risen sun; a sigh hea- 
vier than his own, made him start and look up. 

He saw Zeila momentarily supporting herself 
against a tree, with her melancholy but lovely 
eyes fixed upon him. She was even thinner aad 
paler than before, and seemed to have scarcely 
strength enough to prevent herself from sinking 
upon the earth. 

What penetrating sweetness was in her soft re- 
gards! — ^what a celestial colour suddenly shot 
across her cheek! Cesario sprang from his recum- 
bent posture^ and advanced to meet her. He knew 
not what he meant nor what he did; his senses, 
were all confusion until he found that he had lock** 
ed hei: trembling hands in both his^ and munnur-^ 
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ed he knew not what, of kind reproach; and far 
kinder greeting, 

*' I thought you meant that we should never 
meet again!" he exclaimed, 

'* I have been ill; I am — I am still ill,*' Was her 
faltering answer, as she extricated herself from 
the ardent pressure of his hands. 

Cesario gazed on her emotion with an increas- 
ing pleasure, of the extent of which he was un- 
conscious. '* You have been ill; and we might • ' 
ihdeed, never have seen each other again! Zeila, 
does my interest in your fate displease you?—* 
will you not allow me to serve you if I can? I con- 
not bear to see you thus wearing out life in slave- 
S: I think I could gladly lay down my life—-*-'* 
e stopt, embarrassed, agitated, troubled, self- 
betrayed. 

If Zeila had been indiifereht to hitn, she could 
not have mistaken the sentiment of which, as yet, 
CesariO himself was not quite sensible, but which 
spoke distinctly in his tremulous lips and voice. 
Her overwhelmed eyes sunk under the expres- 
sion of his; but, quickly awakening from that 
dre^m of an instant, she averted her face, and 
moved a few steps from him. 

During the silence which followed, Cesario was 
discovering with Consternation the real nature of 
his interest in her: and Zeila was heroically resolv- 
ing upon the probable sacrifice of that interes(t, in 
justice to him, and severe retribution of her own 
errors. 

** At this early hour," she said, " we are not 
likely to be interrupted: it is my hour for peace- 
fully breathing the reviving breath of these balmy 
shrubs. You pity me — ^you think me more wor- 
thy of that {Mty than I am in fact. I would give' 
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much to preserve-— to deserve that pity and es- 
teem; but I will not steal them.'' 

A sigh burst out with the last words and she 
looked down. 

Cesario's heart stopped in his breast: it throb- 
bed again with the alarming question, ^^ Could 
she be conscious of not deserving pity!'' But mas- 
tering his extreme emotion, he retook her hand, 
and said in an earnest voice, ^^ If you trust me at 
aU, be entirely sincere with me! In the name of 
our blessed Redeemer, I ask it." 

Cesario was not conscious of the last adjura- 
tion; and he did not therefore understand the de- 
lightful surprise which illuminated Zeila's face 
at this discovery of his Christian faith: without 
noticing it to him, she returned her dewy eyes 
downwards, and began.' 

" I must not tell vdu the name of my family, 
for I have justly forfeited their affection, and they 
haye been, perhaps, but rigidly just to me. My 
sad history is short, for my life has notbeen long: 
I have not lived nineteen years; and yet I feel as 
if an age had passed since my first days of child- 
ish rashness! 

" My mother died during my infancy; my fa- 
ther did not conciliate my affection; and I had 
but a brother several years older than myself,**- 
but a brother so dear, so amiable, so incompara- 
ble! — O can he have forgotten me?-— can he never 
have forgiven me?" 

" And where is this brother?" asked Cesario, 
tremulously. 

" Alas, I know not! — perhaps no longer in the 
world," replied Zeila, her eyes surcharged with 
tears. " He became one of a military order; and 
then he was almost entirely removed from me." 
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" Of a military order!" repeated Cesario; ** was 
he ■/* He stopped, and eagerly running over 
her whple person with his eyes, turned themnasti- 
ly away again, bidding her in scarcdy articulate 
words proceed, 

« It was my father's*will that I should marry,** 
resumed the faultering Zeila, ^ and he chose for 
my husband a man more revolting in person, man* 
ners, and acknowledged character, than »ay de- 
scription can realize* I was but fourteen then, and 
beloved by a young man charming enough by na- 
ture and education to win a more e3q[)erienced 
heart than mine. Yet I fancied I only yielded to 
his pleadings from mingled pity for him, and ab- 
horrence of my intended bridegroom* My dread 
of my father's wrath was childishly great; my lo- 
ver's persuasions were incessant: alarm, pity, grati- 
tude, ignorance of myself and others, all assailed 
me* I had no female friend or relation to advise 
me; my brother was away, and time pressing. In- 
an evil hour I fled with my lover, and became his 
wife." 

As Zeila covered her burning and tearful face 
with her hands, Cesario unconsciously covered 
his. The agitating imagination which had struck 
him at first, seemed now; almost confirmed; and a 
confused expression of hbrror at the conviction of > 
her belonging to another, and of joy at her proba- 
ble relationship to Giovanni, locked up his power 
of speech. At last, Hxxng his mournful e^es upon 
her violently-trembling figure, he said m a sup- 
pressed voice, " You are married then?" 

A frightful stilness had succeeded to that tu- 
mult of hopes and fears and undefined i^fishes wiA 
which he had listened to the first part of Zeila's 
narrative; and he now drew involuntarily back. 
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Zeila removed her hands, and looked on him 
with eyes in which her whole distracted soul was 
painted, — ^'^Oh, you are right!" she oxclaimed 
wildly: " shrink from the wretch who dare plead 
any extenuation for an act of rebellion against a 
parent; against the just restraints of her sex! I 
was culpable; I confess it, I deplore it daily at 
the foot of the Cross, I weep my fault through 
every solitary hour* Heaven did not let me go un- 
punished: my iather would never see me again; 
my husband would not permit me to seek die me- 
diation of my distant brother; and the character 
of that husband gradually widiered all my hopes 
In life. 

^^ I have suffered much, kind stranger," she ad- 
ded, her brow contracting, and her cheek turning 
icy gray. " Think you that five years, divided be- 
tween blighted expectations and bitter sufferings, 
with repentant penances all that time, may blot out 
the transgression of fourteen?" 

Cesario was pierced with a variety of feelings. 
Her deep contrition, her present situation, die in- 
creasing conviction diat she was the long-lost sister 
of Giovamii; and the idea that, but for tier impru- 
dent marriage he mig^ have become connected 
with that precious friend by the nearest ties; the 
certainty that she could now never be his; dt 
these .feelings warred in his breast and on his 
countenance. He sighed repeatedly, between eve- 
ry sigh murmurinff some inarticulate expressions 
€^ a consoling kind, 

Zeila's beautiful features took a sadder expres- 
sicm. "Alas, all other assurances are vain: — ^if 
my brotfier deems my fault unpardonable, it is so: 
and could he have forgiven me, would he have 
suffered me to languish in this wretched condi- 
tion?" 
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Cesario was about to utter some nasty exclama- 
tion that would at once have declared his know- 
ledge of Zeila^s family; but checking himself, he 
inquired in a hurried voice, how her broAer 
knew of her situation, and by what means she had 
fallen into it? 

** My husband had an unsteady temper," she re- 
plied, keeping her humbled eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and repljring to Cesario^S'last question: 
^^- so, instead of embarking for France at ^e usual 
sea-port of the Italian State we were in, he chose, 
two. years after our marriage, to journey along the 
coast; there we were surprised, one luckless night, 
by a descent of Turkish pirates, and carried off with 
all the young and healthy of the village where we 
were sleeping. O that night of horror! O the days 
and nights of yet greater horror which followed 
it!— On the deck of the corsair, even after we 
were taken, my poor husband made fierce resist- 
ance and ." Zeila stopt, pale, tearless, 

shaking in every limb. 

Cesario was unconscious of the vague expecta- 
tion (for it must not be c^ed hope) which now 
convulsed his heart,' but lie drew closer to her; 
Zeila, perhaps, read the anxious meaning of his 
fixed look, for making a strong effort to conclude, 
she gasped out, " I saw him cut down at my feet!" 
. / Had not Cesario mastered himself, and drawn 
hastily back, he must have clasped her to his 
breast in the transport of that moment: happily he 
^ad acquired the habit of commanding his sudden 
impulses, and he now only turned on her a look 
of fondest compassion, — " And thou, Zeila, — so 
young, so lovely,— left defenceless in such hands 
— -«what became of thee?" 

A blush, which restored its earliest beauty to 
the face f^. fixed that gaze on, prefaced the reply 
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of Zeila: that blush belonged to thef feelings his 
tender look had awakened; those she had to de- 
scribe, were such as blanch the cheek ; \d ice the 
heart, 

*' They did talk to me of my beauty!" she re- 
plied; " and it threatened me with too many hor- 
rors for me to doubt it then: — Alas, we doubt 
only what is to make us happy! (She sighed 
deeply as she spoke;) Can you not guess what 
fate I dreaded? — ^what fate the pirates assured 
me I should find at Constantinople? — ^They call- 
ed it a distinction-~A distinction!— -Blessed Vir- 
gin! 

Her shudder went to the soul of Cesario: he 
looked at her again, and fancied he saw in the 
expression of that thrilling countenance the very 
spirit of |Giovanni« 

Zeila resumed in a low and embarrassed 
voice: — ^^ The agonies of my mind soon brought 
on agonies of body, which happily caused the 
death of the infant to which I had once looked 
for all my happiness a^ earth. I could not wish 
that my child should^^live a slave— -an impious 
Mahometan perhaps!— O no— I blest the awful 
Hand that withdrew its unspotted soul! I recov- 
ered life; but I was determined never to recover 
' what was to doom me— — O let^me not think of 
what I might have sunk to!— ^Continued illness, 
and the resolution of merely supporting existence, 
not nourishing myself into strength and health, 
changed me entirely: I was seen, and scorned at 
Constantinople; and brought hither with the re- 
fuse of the prize, to become the property of my 
present mistress* O blessed loss of what I never ' 
greatly prized!— These hollow, faded cheeks, 
these wasted limbs, have preserved my soul from * 
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worse than death. I shall at least die, GiovaBiu, 
without having become the thing you would 
shrink from!" 

*^ Giovanni!" echoed Cesario, in a tone which 
Amadea (for it was she) could not comprehend, 
but which went to her inmost soul; and he sash 
at her feet, overpowered by joy. 

Amadea raised him with a bewildered air. 
^^ What means this extreme emotion?" she asked; 
^^ you repeat the name which has escaped me: it 
is my brother^s. Ask me not to complete it with 
that of our family." 

^^ I will ask you nothing^wish nothing more!" 
repeated Cesario, in a delirium of fastJundling 
love and hope and admiration; ^^ I now conqire- 
hend all your mysteries"i-4hat discoloured hur 
and skin--diat severe abstinence*-— that incessant 
toil— that studious exposure to the disfiguring 
effects of heat and cold;-— all these have but one 
object-*-4o preserve the spirit spodess, though set 
the expense of its beauteous temple!*— And thou 
hast shunned me, Amadea—" 

^^ Amadea!" shrieked his amazed ccmpsgii^et^ 
catching his arm with both her hands, and ep^getr 
ly looking in his face with a preposterous e^^c* 
tstion— ^^ O no!^-no!— his eyes were heav^y 
blue!"— She sank back upon the bank in an ago- 
ny of disappointment. 

Cesario could no longer master his impetuous 
feelings. ^^ It is not Giovanni that you see before 
you," he exclaimed, throwing himself again at 
her feet, and seizing her hand which he covered 
with kisses; ^^ but it is his friend— the friend who 
will redeem you both, or perish himself." 

The last expression was caught by Amadea, 
wheels ardent inquiry extorted. a confirmation of 
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the fear it excited: so that with the joy of know- 
ing her brother lived, and had fondly sought her; 
and that the only being she could cling to for life 
was his friend, came the over-poising knowledge 
of his captivity. Perhaps mercifully came; for 
how else could Amadea have borne the shock of 
so much happiness? 

At the information of her father's death she 
wept bitterly, for Cesario could not tell her she 
had been forgiven; but the certainty that Giovan- 
ni had never received the only account she had 
ever been able to send him of her situation, con- 
soled and encouraged her. She had written to her 
brother by a released Christian, who had promi- 
sed fsuthfully to transmit her letter to him at 
Malta; but whether his absence from that island, 
or the forgetfulness of the bearer, had been to 
blame, Cesario knew not; he could only assure 
Amadea that no information of her existence had 
ever reached her relations. 

The loud bell which called the slaves of Lydia 
from their beds, now began to ring: Amadea 
started with habitual fear. " We must part," she 
cried. 

** Part," repeated Cesario, " and I have so much 
to say to you!«-— Where can we meet again at 
this hour, at any hourf You have shown mc 
y<mr hearty Amadea, and I would make you a 
confession of mine: I, too, would not steal es- 
teem and confidence; and though your brother^ 
has pardoned and restored me to his friendship, "* 
his dearer sister perhaps*^——" Cesario stopt con* 
fused, faltering. The eyes of Amadea met his 
at that moment: all her joyful surprised heart 
was in them; that heart which had really never 
t3 
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loTed befiire, but which dreackd the stiitiiiieiKt, 
yet felt at this instant its fullest power* 

Cesario dared not reply to those speaking eyes; 
he averted his kindling face, and giving her hand 
a fluttering pressure, repeated his inquiry c^wherie 
and when she would meet him the next day? 

*^ At this hour, in this place," she whispered, 
and withdrawing her hand^ they severally and 
hastily retreated. 

Cesario retired from her into the solitude of 
his own apartment in Reuben's house; there he 
endeavoured to calm the turbulent yet delig^itful 
agitation of his mind. ' 

What a view of Paradise was opened to him? 
Dare he hope to enter there?— or were those ra* 
diant gates to close and shut him out forever^ 
The bare possibility of being instrumental to the 
release of both Giovanni and of Amadea, and the 
dearer hope of attaching her to his fate by the 
most sacred bonds, was positive happiness to him. 
He knew not that he could bear greater happiness 
at that moment. 

His thoughts rapidly took in the fuU extent of 
the blessings now promised him, as well as the 
retrospect of the awful events, by which he had 
been led to this bright point. ' The impression 
such reflections made on him was ineffaceable. 
, It seemed the very hand of Providence leading 
htm to the summit of eardily desires; and as such 
he would not allow himself to question the evait« 
of the fuOdre. Of Amadea's surprised feeling he* 
could not retain a rational doubt; for when she 
heard from his own lips the assurance of his be« 
ing,what she in some degree suspected, far other 
dwn he seemed, her heart had escaped its bonds. 
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loiytf gratitude, and jraptuve ligbtung from her 
eyes. Cesario's beating heart had responded to 
those thrilling eyes; and now, while in idea, he 
met dieir beam again, he felt the dear convicdon 
that when he dare seek her love, he would not 
fear to sue in vain. 

But where were now his soberer visions of peace 
and friendship only? Not three months since, he 
had believed it impossible for any thing to turn 
him back to the world from Giovanni and the Or- 
der of St. John. 

Cesario would have blushed at his own instabi- 
lity, had he not found a ready, and perhaps suf- 
ficient excuse, in the circumstances under which he 
had first known Amadea, and in his subsequent dis- 
covery of her relationship to Giovanni. By win- 
ning her affections, and eventually making her 
his wife, he was fulfilling the earliest, though at 
that time fruitless, wishes of her brother; and 
though the vows of his Order must stiU attach 
Giovanni to its self-denying laws, Cesario could 
imagine several allowable means by which the so- 
ciety of that inestimable friend might be nearly 
always secured to him. 

Cesario saw nothing at this moment but the fu- 
ture arrayed in smiles. His mind, indeed, was in 
such pleasurable disorder, that it was long before 
his views for Amadea could assume a fixed shape. 

At last he came to the resolution of partially 
confiding this new secret to Reuben; confessing 
that he had found in Zeila, one whose relatives 
he knew in Italy, and for the sake of whom he 
wished to obtain her freedom. A small sum (and 
with a great one, for another emergency, he was 
secretly provided by La Valette,; would most 
likely purchase her from her present owner, as if 
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to share the household duties of Tamar; after '■ 
which they must seize some opportunity of trans- 
mitting her to Italy. 

The attachment of Tamar's children to Ama«» 
dea, would afford Reuben a plausible pretext for 
selecting her as an assistant to his daughter; and 
his increasing success in the retttl of his trade 
would prevent any surprise at his attempting so 
slight a purchase. 

Whatever might be the event of Cesario's at- 
tempt to liberate Giovanni, he yet hoped that 
Amadea would owe her recovery of life's best 
blessing to him. But though jhe felt, that not 
even Amadea could reconcile him to life, if her 
brother were lost to them, he could not forbear 
acknowledging, that if, after the recital of his 
infatuated bondage to Beatrice, and the confes- 
sion of his struggling fortunes, she seemed un- 
dismayed at the prospect of trusting her happi- 
ness to him, he should be unable to wait for Gio- 
vanni's permission to secure the promise of her 
affection. 

Perhaps Cesario felt at this instant how com- 
pletely Providence had humbled his once proud 
spirit. He must receive from Giovanni, not only 
forgiveness, but the chief blessing of his life!— « 
from Giovanni, whom he had first spurned, and 
then insulted!— -and he was now obliged to seek 
the freedom of that injured friend, not by the 
honourable paths of open danger, but by the gal- 
ling means of sordid society and ignoble artifice! 

^^ Ah well! I have deserved it allr— more than 
all!" he sai4 to himself; ** and if a merciful Pro^^ 
vidence grants me his liberty, by any mode which 
is not really degrading, I shall have escaped un-*' 
punished*" 
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^ Amadea,, meanwhile, felt as though she were 
awaked in a new world. Even hope nad been so 
long banished from her thoughts, that any thing 
like happiness was admitted with astonishment. 
She had believed herself an outcast from home 
and from Heaven: and her own disciplined mind 
had so severely condemned her only fault, and 
never-sleeping reflection had so distinctly marked 
every moment of her slavery since, that time 
seemed lengthened by it. Thus, in the spring of 
life, she felt as if she were reaching the term of 
existence, and all earthly prospects closing: now, 
she was wafted back to the starting point of youth 
and hope, with love and felicity for her goal! 

Could it be possible? (she thought). Was she, 
who had resigned herself with penitent submis- 
sion to withered affections and a suffering life, to 
become, after all, the centre of domestic love, 
bestowing as much happiness as she received? Was 
she ever to look round on beauteous creation, and 
feel that it made a part of that soul's enjo3nnents, 
which for three long years had considered its joy- 
ous charms as mockery? Was she ever to be rein- 
stated in her own respect, by knowing herself be- 
loved and respected by the most estimable amongst 
mankind? Was she in. short, to bless the severe 
dispensation which had disciplined her into a per- 
fect knowledge of the value of all those blessings, 
which, long -withheld, were eventually to be be- 
stowed upon her? 

Amadea, the long-suflFering, self-condemning 
Amadea, dared not believe it. 

Oh, how incredulous are they of happiness, who 
have known only sorrow! Suffering seems to them 
the natural order of things; and every thing de 
Itghtful, but passing phenomena. 
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When Cesario's purely humane attentions to 
her had shed its first balmy drop upon Amadea's 
heart, she thought but of gratitude; eagerly admit- 
ting the long-estranged feeling of a kindly glow for 
her species: but no* sooner had his generous 
contempt of his own life at the period of the fire, 
kindled a livelier admiration in her, and their sub- 
sequent intercourse taught her to suspect the na- 
ture of this feeling, than, starting at herself, she 
fled from all indulgence of so dangerous a senti- 
ment* 

Love would have been interdicted to her by her 
own severe self judgment, even amid scenes of 
peace and equality; how mvich more so, therefore in 
her present degraded state, and when its bbject was 
in a rank so far below hers! 

The offending sister of Giovanni Cigala, she 
thought, even as a slave, ought not to debase her 
family further, by bestowing herself upon a low 
bom servant, in recompense for her liberty: and 
though the thought, tikat he was other than he 
seemed, often stole across her mind, she resolutely 
dismissed it; still determining to expiate her 
weakness in times long past, by her self-conquest 
now. 

Yet how true it is, that 

** They who would stay the tide with sand. 
And fetter ^re with flaixen band, 
Have yet a harder task to prove — 
By strong resolve, to conquer love! " 

Amadea^s solitary heart had silendy and imper- 
ceptibly kindled into an unquenchable flame by re- 
peated glows of virtuous admiration: Cesario^s 
singularly beautiful person might have passed her 
unnoticed; nay, his peculiar assiduity alx)ut herself 
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might only haj^e excke4 gratitudef but his active 
benevolence to others was not to be contemplated 
with moderate emotion: that seized her soul with 
sweet surprise; opening to her an unsuspected 
sourc^of pleasure, in the observation of its exer- , 
cise, and die contemplation of its effects* 
^Dangerous, dangerous pleasure! less dreaded, 
yet far more destructive than all the reveries of 
Whicli outward graces only, or proofs of preference, 
are the objects!^ What it seems virtue to love, 
prudence can scarcely withhold us from loving^ and 
as Amadea observed or listened to the numberless 
proofs of Cesario's gracious and succouring spirit 
to all within its influence, she felt that nothing 
could ennoble him more in her eyes; though 
the duty she oVed her family, even while de- 
serting her, or unconscious of her protracted exis- 
tence, ner apprehensive mind believed must ever 
place a bar between their fates. 

This just conviction of the obligation imposed 
on her by disparity of birth, might not, perhaps, 
have been able to stand against the continued m- 
fluence of manners which made that disparity be 
forgotten, united to obvious assiduities or persua- 
sive pleadings, had Cesario pursued either mode 
of winning her; but Cesario s sensibility was so 
alive to the slightest repulse, and so abhorrent of 
persecuting the thin^ he loved, that he uncon- 
sciously armed her with weapons to resist her own 
heart* 

When she saw, that he shunned her in his turn, 
that delicate apprehensiveness which distinguish- 
es the love of woman, made Amadea start at the 
possibility of her having mistaken pity for a ten- 
derer interestnt is for man to pursue and win; 
woman relinquishes and recedes* ) Thus, when 
Amadea loved Cesario best, she shunned him 
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most. But Cteario guessed it not|(andi\^en her 
laudable combat with an alarming feeling made 
her assume an air of coldness, he was far £rom 
imagining how many wounds his proud neglect in- 
flicted on her already bleeding heart. ^ 

Overlooking the surer mide of comparing l^er 
conduct with his own, and thence guessing at die 
motive which dictated its seeming caprice, Cesa- 
rio had at first looked for such proofs of attach* 
ment as he had formerly received from Beatrice; 
and not finding these, he fancied himself dkre- 
i;arded; but as other agitating feelings threw 
Amadea's heart into disorder, ftnd the Joy of that 
tender heart at the discover}*^ of his real character 
escaped from her eyes, so perfect and so delight- 
ful was the conviction it brought, of all that he 
then was to her, and a& that he miriit yet be of 
dearer and more esteemed, that he felt he had ne- 
ver before known the prospect of perfect happi- 
ness. 
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Cesario and Amadea met the next morning, 
with that strange embarrassment which is insepa- 

tble from strong attachment: the former hastened 
conquer it, by immediately commencing the 
Mstory of his friendship with Giovanni. 

^iVhile Amadea listened to this interesting his- 
tory, she yielded herself up to the dear conscious- 
ness of sympathy with Cesario: her tender re- 
membrance of Giovanni when she was only a 
child, was exalted by admiration and gratitude for 
his goodness to the man she now identified with 
herself. Delicious tears rained from her eyes; 
while those rivetted eyes, unable to avert them- 
selves from the face •f him who partook in all 
her feelings, seemed at once to ask and to pro- 
mise every thing which respectful love could de- 
sire. 

Amadea's crimsoned cheek reflected the raised 
colour of Cesarib's, when he hurried over the tor- 
turing avowal of his passion for Beatrice Brigno- 
letti, and the madness into which it had transport- 
ed him: her heart throbbed intolerably: it was not 
jealousy which made it beat; she did Cesario jus- 
tice, and believed him incapable of retaining one 
lingering feeling for a creature so unworthy. She 
only grieved that his noble heart should ever have 
been the sport of such an inconstant; and in pro- 
portion to her pity for him, wasiier indignant cott- 
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tempt of t]>e woman who had severed such holy 
frieiKiship as that between him and C^ovanni. 

It was impossible for Cesario to go over the 
details of this infatuadoa, and describe the revo* 
lution of feeling which so qiuckly followed, with- 
out endeavouring to convince Amadea and him- 
seijf, that he had indeed been under the influence 
of a spell. He wished to believe that he had ne- 
ver truly loved till he knew her; and this belief at 
first insinuated, was at last told by him with in- 
goiuous earnestness. , . 

He followed up this involuntary declaration fa^^ 
a hasty sketch of his views for her transfer froia 
Lydia; and, in case she should bless his wishes, of 
his plan of her removal to Malta; diere to amit 
his arrival with Giovanni, of whose escape he 
would not allow her or himself to entertain a sin- 
gle doubt* 

What became of Amadea at this moment? So 
long miserable!— 40 long as if abandoned by Hea- 
ven and earth! — so wildly-doubtful of what she 
wished! — so transported ^yith the sudden view of 
all which this affection offered her — ^her liberty,, 
her country, her brother! — How was she to master 
so maiiy struggling feelings? 

Was it a violation of woman's best character, 
that, instead of a faint and regulatecl approval, 
she cast upon Cesario a glance full of her consent- 
ing, transported soul, and sank insensible into his 
arms* 

Cesario indulged himself for an instant in ga- 
zing upon those perfect features, which only too 
much happiness had fixed in temporary insensibili- 
ty: his eye glanced, and withdrew directly from 
mat alabaster throat, which, in his eager attempts 
at freeing her respiration, he had partially unco- 
vered; and his imagination could not but paint her 
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such as he hoped one day to see her, when no 
longer obliged to stain that snowy skin and sunny 
hair which proved her kindred to Giovanni. 

While he gazed on her, he imagined that slen- 
der form rounded by health and happiness, those 
touching and tearful eyes smiling with security of 
every dear possession; and though the image his 
fancy presented was bright and fair, he could not 
help pressing her now-diiferent form against his 
breast, fondly exclaiming, " Yet it will not be this 
ApadeaP' 

Cesario knew not, that a heart truly attached, ac- 
commodates itself to every personsd change in its 
object: let the eyes we love, ever express the same 
tenderness and the same qualities as when they 
first charmed usj and, whether they brighten or 
grow dim, we shall still joy to meet them, still 
Siiiik them unchanged! 

A short time restored Amadea to herself, and 
then her grateful tepdemess showed itself in blush- 
es and tears. 

Cesario's pl^^ for her and for Giovanni were 
more amply discussed; when it was settled that he 
should immediately set about negociating her pur- 
chase. 

When he mentioned t^e necessity of her sub- 
sequent i-emoval to a place beyond reach of Turk- , 
iah power, he observed her countenance change; 
but she opposed no resistance: reason was convin- 
ced, though her heart trembled. Might she have 
g<me where Cesario went, she would have found 
herself beyond dsipger; but to encounter the perils 
of the sea alone, lo incur the possibility of being 
again captured!— the idea was alarming; but as 
there was no alternative, and as Giovannis escape 
made up half her dearest hopes, ghe stifled the 
ejj^presswu pf her reluctwc^» 
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They parted at the morning bell. 

After this interview, Cesario's measures were 
prompt. Reuben made the application to Lydia, 
prefacing his subject by remarks upon the increas- 
ing fatigues of his daughter, and the consequent 
necessity of her being supplied with an assistant. 

He thanked Heaven that his own industry was 
so far blessed, that he might now afford this help 
to Tamar; and therefore as Zeila had acquired 
some power over his volatile grand-children by 
her occasional caresses; and, as she could not%e 
very valuable to her mistress, he wished to know 
whether her price would be within his poor ability. 

Lydia did not rate Zeila as low as Reuben ex- 
pected; and with habitual parsimony refusing to 
give what she demanded, he broke off the nego- 
ciation. 

Cesario's anguish and disappointment, when he 
heard this, almost hurried him into an impru- 
dence which might have |}raved fatal to his hopes, 
by awakening some suspicion of Zeila^s original 
condition, and the present- power and will other 
friends to bid high for her liberty. Reuben bow- 
ed under the passing storm; and when it was over, 
offered to repair his feult immediately. 

Cesario took him at his word; and Reuben in- 
wardly lamenting that so much good gold should 
be given for so good-for-little a slave, returned to 
Lydia, bargained with her awhile, and at last pur- 
chased Zeila! 

When Cesario first beheld Amadea under the 
same roof with the placid and kind Tamar, even 
the presence of the latter could hardly restrain 
him from uttering the grateful jov of his heart. 

Amadea spoke to him only with her eyes; but 
how much did they say as she stood in me vine- 
trelliced porch of their little dwelling, surrounded 
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by; the children all clambering round her with 
boisterous fondness! 

From that moment her health and^pirits rapidly 
changed: Youth's heart and health are so elastic! 
The tasks Tamar inquired of her were few and 
li^t: to share her maternal cares, to attend their 
bees, and prepare the simple meals of Reuben 
and Cesario, were all her occupations. 

Amadea performed these with delight: she 
Joved children; and the humblest duty had a 
charm for her, whcm it was to administer to the 
refreshment of him tor whose sake all things were 
wekqjme* 

Often, as she gave and he received the honied 
cakes kneaded by her hand, their eyes would meet 
with the same smile at their mutual and tempora- 
ry degradation. 

Thus, in daily and undisturbed intercourse, 
their hearts became Qiore intimately known to each 
oth^r. In the general character of tender and no- 
ble qualities, their mutual sympathy was already 
evident; hut it is only by hourly intercourse, by 
seeing each other at every careless instant, by 
catchmg a look, a word, a movement, when the 
fnind is oiF its guard, and circumstances of small 
or great moment arise unforseen, that we can dis- 
cover the dearest, because the most minute of our 
S3mipathies. 

Principles, feelings, tastes, all agreeing, Cesario 
and Amadea found only sufficient diiFerence be-^ 
tween them to mark their individuality; for had 
Cesario been less impetuous, or Amadea less ti-' 
mid, they must have loved their absolute selves in 
each other. i 

Amadea dared not throw aside the disguise of 
her hair and skin; but in spite of this disguise her 
beauty was breaking like morning through the 
u 2 
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clouds. The kindling blushes of health and hope 
and joy irradiated even that stained complexion; 
and her ivory arms from which Cesario sometimes 
stole aside the thick foldings of their covering, 
were assuming the roundness and polish of their 
natural symmetry. 

In tihat sweet serenity and fulness of happiness, 
with which her eyes now met his more agitated 
because more impassioned gaze, he fancied they 
resembled her brother's: their light was softer per- 
haps, for even Friendship hatf not so touching a 
look as Love!— but stiU they resembled GiovanfTs 
in colour and in shape; and the deep sadness which 
had once made them almost afflicting eyes, was 
gone! — ah! was it gone for ever? 

Cesario sometimes asked himself that question, 
when tortured by varying news from Santa Mau- 
ra, and rrossed by a sudden pang of apprehension. 
He was now almost the happiest of men: Giovan- 
ni's release would make him completely so; then 
how dare he expect so matchless a destiny? 

If present blessings were to be the warrant for 
expectation of bliss in the future, if interwoven 
hearts were to be so, why were the hearts of Ca- 
milla and Toledo broken? Why was their perfect 
happiness shattered by the awful bolt of Heaven? 

Cesario durst not dwell upon these dread inia- 
ginings: and, hastening to banish them by other 
images, one moment when they crossed lum, he 
took up a volume of his native poet; his eye fell 
upon those beautiful lines,-— 



-" For I hare seen 



The thorn frown Ivdely all the winter long, 
And after bear the rose upon its top; 
And bark, that all her way across the sea 
Ran straig^ht and speedy, perish at the last, 
E*en in the harea's mouth." 
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Who is there, that, in an instant of extreme emo- 
tion, has not felt the influence of superstition? 
Cesario shivered at the omen, and throwing away 
the book, went with a disturbed and boding soul 
to hardier employments. 

He had scarcely commenced them, when Reu- 
ben appeared; the latter beckoning himr from his 
few associates, led him under the deep shade of an 
old chesnut-grove skirting the field of the foun- 
tain. 

He had to inform Cesario, that the brother-in- 
law of Tamar, a hardy young man who carried on 
an illicit trade between the islands and Sicily, was 
then with his vessel in an obscure creek on the least- 
frequented shore of Zante. Reuben was certain 
this man would undertake, for a proper recom- 
pense, to convey An^adea to Malta itself. 
' Nicolai (so this person was called) resided in 
Maganesi, one of the pettyislets oflF Santa Maura; 
and he had brought intelli^nce of the Basha's ar-. 
rival there with a large suite. 

Both these agitating communications beingmade 
at the same instsmt to Cesario, deprived hini for a 
while of the power of thinking with necessary 
coolness. 

A multitude of alarming images immediately 
presented themselves: Amadea taken from him-—* 
Amadea given into the power of a pirate and a 
smuggler— Amadea, now so likely to excite the 
avarice or worse passions of the very man to whom 
she was confided; dare he trust her with such a 
man? 

Yet, if he lost this opportunity, he must leave 
her in Zante without better protectign than Ta- 
mar's; since he and Reuben ought instantly to pro- 
ceed to Santa Maura; and if h^r recovered beauty 
should strike the eye, or come to the ear of any 
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Turkish tyrant, during their absence, Cesario knew 
there was no power that could preserve her. 

What was he to do^ He durst not make the 
voyage to Malta with her, see her safely landed, 
and return again; for in that Ittme (a period per- 
haps infinitely prolonged by the casualties of 
weather, or the necessary precautions of their des- 
perate captain,) Giovanni might be lost. A cap- 
tive's life or liberty often turns upon the event of 
an instant: it was therefore Cesario's du^r to risk 
much, trust Amadea to Providence, and pursue 
his chief aim, the acquittal of his debt of gradtuAe 
and repentance to her lupother* 

So great was his outward agitation during this 
internal conflict, diat Reuben could not fail of no* 
tidng it. ^ My 9bn," he said in a cautious, but 
kind voice, ^^ I see you have not quite trusted me, 
but I donH think the worse of you for it:— I would 
have yon prudent, it is the only way to thrive. I 
see you hive tfiis young damsel, and are afraid of 
trusting her among a set of wild adventurere, as 
you fancy Nicdai and his crew; but in truth he is 
a good well-meaning fellow that works hard for 
his wife and children, and will not harm a hair of 
Zeila's head; provided you give him something 
before-hand, and ensure him a tolerable reward 
when he lands her in Malta. I'll stake my life on 
his honest dealing with you." 

^^ I cannot, wiU not, must not trust her in such 
■> hands!" exclaimed the imprudent Cesario, in an 
agcmy of indecision: he turned abruptly away, and 
took several hasty steps up and down the erove; 
then, suddenly coming up again to Reuben, he ex- 
claimed, ^^ Reuben, it is not above four — six days 
sail from this to Malta; the weather is not boiste- 
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rous for the season— Is there any consideration 
that would tempt Tamar to go, along with Zeilaf' 

Reuben was too much struck with this extraor- 
dinary proposal to reply instantly; but after a little 
consideration (during which, it must be confessed, 
the prospect of a liberal reward from Zeila's 
friends in Malta had its fidl weight,) he consented 
to discuss the subject. 

It was then soon setded, that, provided Tamar 
would freely consent, she was to take her three 
children, to give the thing a colour; and, as if 
going to visit her husband s family in Maganesi, 
was to embark with her brother-in-law, accompa* 
nied by her slave. 

After landing Amadea, Nicdlai was then to 
proceed with his sister-in-law to Maganesi, which 
circumstance would afford an additional reason for 
Reuben's intended traffic at Santa Maura: by that 
means, also, Cesario would be satisfied of Ama- 
dea's siafety. 

Many <3$her advantages sprung out of this 
scheme: by despatching Amadea direct to Malta, 
GjM ri o was enabled to concert measures with the 
&mKi Master ' for facilitating the escape of Gi- 
ovanni; since it was necessary for the success of 
his plan that some light gallies of the Order should 
be scattered about the Ionian Sea, within his reach 
from Santa Maura. 

Undertaking to procure Tamar's consent to the 
proposed voyage, Reuben went in search of her; 
while Cesario hastened to impart their conversa- 
tion to Amadea, and learh whether she would 
have the courage, now the moment of trial came, 
to trust herself to the mercy of winds and waves, 
and a band of unknown Greeks. 

As Cesario suspected, Amadea trembled when 
the proposal was made to her: she feared the 
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chances of a voyage taken with one of such despe- 
rate habits; and, believing Giovanni at Santa Mau- 
ra, her heart y«amed to go where he was, -For 
some time her extreme agitation mocked all effort 
to control or conceal if. she wept violently on the 
supporting arm of Cesario, whose manly frame 
trembled with tender sympathy, and whose falter- 
ing voice but ill seconded the arguments for hope 
axvd resolution, which he tried to urge on her. 

At length, rousing herself, she said, with a rain- 
bow smile» " I should love thee little, my Cesario, 
if these tears did not witness how much I^ suffer in 
parting from thee; but I have no fears for my- 
self—- at least will not have*— if Tamar will go 
with me. O no, no," she added, more vehemently 
clasping her hands together^ ^^ what shall I think 
o^ tor whom shall I fear, except for thee and our 
Giovanni?" 

" Our Giovanni!" repeated Cesario, m an ecsta- 
sy at all that little pronoun implied. 

Amadea faintly extricated herself from his em- 
brace. ^^ When we meet again," she said, allud- 
ing to their re-union in Malta, ^' ^1 this will be 
over-paid;" — and, averting her fresh- streawmg 
eyes, she retired from him to give complete way 
to her feelings; and then to acquire dommionover 
them for/the future more trying hour. 

Tamar's consent was easily gained: she had no 
fear of the sea, and with amiable pride she wished 
to show h^ children to the venerable parents of 
her husband; besides which she loved ^e gentle 
Zeila; and the liberal reward, of which her father 
assured her, stimulated her for her family's sake, 
to encounter personal inconvenience. 

The preparations of the different persons were 
soon made; so that by the next morning's dawn. 
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Nicolai's little bark, freighted with half Cesario's 
soul, shot from under the steep cliffs of Monte 
Skopo upon her eventful errand. 

How long did Cesario, on that rocky height, 
watch widi straining eyes the laieen sail and um- 
bered keel of that little vessel, as it cut the spark- 
ling waves, and bowed before the freshening wind! 
, When its winged and slender figure vanished 
behind a promontory, he was seized with such a 
fearful presentiment, that he. would have given his 
life to have recalled Amadea; but the wish was 
vain, and the presentiment x»ly fancy; and reso- 
lutely discarding such weakness, he threw himself 
prostrate on the solitary cliff, and there implored 
for her the protection of Heaven, and besought 
the same divine blessing upon his own^ meditated 
enterprise. 
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Th£ agitation and huny of the ensuing days 
gave a fortunate interruption to Cesario's fearful 
Sioughts about Amadea: Reuben's little vessel was 
lanched and freighted; and licensed by the' Turk- 
ish commandant, upon condition of paying him 
one-third of the profits* 

Reuben's avowed object was Santa Maura; 
where the arrival of its magnificent governor, wiA 
a large suite of officers and women, made it a sure 
market for the Indian and European rarities which 
he confessed to have collected* 

With this plausible pretext, he took leave of his 
friends in Zante, consigning his house and few re- 
maining stores to the care of a relation. 

Embarking with Cesario, whose impatient wish- 
es the lagging wind would not second, they set 
ssdl for the island to which Sappho's death has 
given such sad celebrity. 

The navigation of the islands, and the dulness 
of the winds, made, them very soon entirely 
dependent upon their oars; so that it was the mid- 
dle of the third day when they came in sight of the 
high chalky shores of Santa Maura. 

The less inviting rocks of Ithaca, which they 
were then leaving behind, detained Cesario's 
thoughts a moment from the object of his greatest 
solicitude: he seemed to hear the sacred lyre of 
Homer sounding in the still morning air, matching 
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vith its lofty strains the glorious effects of the ri- 
sing sun and the kindling heavens. But the stream 
bore them o^; Itiiaca receded; and four hours af- 
terwards Reuben's vessel: was moored in the road 
of Santa Maura. 

Cesario had experienced many agitating mo- 
ments during his life, but he remembered none 
that exceeded the one in which he landed on that 
shore. Never before had he such a stake to throw 
for! A re*union with Giovanni was the only thing 
now wanting to make him the most favoured of 
mortals. 

He followed the steps of Reuben in silence; 
who, as he led him towards the busiest quarter of 
the town of Santa Maura, pointed out, by signifi- 
cant looks, unaccompanied by words, the splendid 
seraglio or palace of the Basha. 

Its magnificent accompaniments of mosque and 
kiosk were mixed with the verdure of the cypress 
and the cedar; and the sound of music and laugh- 
ter came from its extensive gardens. Marbles, 
porphyries, and gildings glittered over the long-ex- 
tending front of the palace itself; but the sight hid- 
no beauty in Ceswio's eyes, for it was the pris^ 
of his friend. 

At the bazar Reuben encountered a subordinate 
Turk whom he had known in the service of Mus- 
tapha, when they were in the Ottoman camp on 
Mount Sceberras. 

Seizings the happy chance, or rather providence * 
of this encounter, he saluted Yusuf very humbly; 
and immediately entering upon his long-practised' 
romance, of the severity and avarice of the Chris- 
tians to his own case, obtained both hearing and ^ 
credence. 

VOL. II* X 
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Cesario who well knew his adroit compam(m*& 
mode of reaching any point he aimed at,* was 
prepared for what followed, the instant this ha-i^ 
rangue began; and consequently watched its pro- 
gress with seeming indifference, but real anxiety. 

Reuben gave lusuPs pithy description of his 
flight from Malta great attention; seascming 
it with many gratifying exclamations, at all he had 
gone through during the seige; (for human nature 
seems to love superiority, even in suffering;) and 
having, by this means, secured YusuFs favour, he 
ventured to state his present view in touching at 
Santa Maura; which, he said, was to dispose of 
some exceeding choice merchandize, with the 
profits of which he meant to purchase other-goods 
to complete the freight of his vessel for the neu- 
tral port of Trieste. 

It Yusuff had interest, therefore, to recommend 
him to any officer about the Bashaws own person, 
ao that his rarities might be shown in the seraglio, 
perhaps His Excellency might purchase them for 
the ladies of his haram; and in that case, Reuben's 
gratitude would not fail to testify itself in a sub- 
stantial form to his assisting friend. 

Yusuff swallowed the bait immediately; and, pro- 
mising to speak tQ the Basha'shookha-bearer, whom 
he represented as one high in favour from an ex- 
traordinary power of amusing his master, he in- 
structed Reuben in what quarter of the seraglio to 
inquire for him on the morrow, and took his leave. 

Cesario saw him depart with inexpressible dis- 
appointment; having in vain waited to hear the 
name of Giovanni introduced: he now reproached 
Reuben with this culpable omission. Reuben de- 
fended himself well: he represented the necessity 
of extreme caution; urging, that had he made his 
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entreaties to be admitted wjth his goods into the 
palace, after having inquired about the prisoner, 
of whose liberty Mustapha was so jealous, suspi- 
cion might have been excited. 

" If I hear the details we want to-morrow by 
chance," he said, "it will be still better; but if I 
do not, I will wind round my questions about twenty 
diflFerent perisons, till I come as if naturally, to en- 
quire what became of the Christian knight after 
the death of Morad Rais." 

Cesario yielded, with an iD grace, to the neces- 
sity of this caution. He fancied when once he 
should know that Giovanni lived, and was indeed 
in Santa Maura^ his spirit would regain calmness 
and strength for every future difficuHy. 

He forgot how much more anxiety that circum- 
stance must excite in him, by immediately open- 
ing to him a thousand new cares^ for the suceess 
of the different stages of whatever plan he mig^t 
adopt for his friend's release. 

Reuben deemed it politic to remove Cesario 
as much as possible from observation, lest his oc- 
casional fits of forgetfulness, by altering his- de- 
meanour, (as they had often done at Zante,) should 
excite notice and stimulate inquiry. He therefore 
advised him to remain principally on board their 
vessel, as if in charge of the cargo; and to come 
only occasionally into the town, there to be in- 
structedjn its few details, — an acquaintance with 
the topography of the town, and indeed of the 
country round it, being absolutely requisite, in 
case any subsequent emergency should require 
3uch knowledge from Cesario. 

As he threw his eyes across the fordable slip of 
sea, which merely cuts the island off the main 
land; and thence glanced at the deep woods aiid 
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mountainous ranges behind, he imagined, for sax 
instant, himself and Giovanni fording that narrow 
strait, and vanishing from pursuit amongst those 
pathless recesses. ** O that it were come to that!" 
throbbed his busy heart; and he turned away, to 
pursue his observation of other means. 

Having accompanied his agitated companion in 
the circuit of the city, and secured to himself a 
lodging on shore, for the greater facility of sell- 
ing his goods and making purchases, Reuben 
saw Cesario into the boat, which was to reconduct 
him to the ship, faithfully promising to bring 
him some satisfactory intelligence upon the mor- 
row. 

The perturbed night which intervened between 
this period and that morrow was spent by Cesario 
in restless action. He walked the deck that whole 
night, alternately thinking of Amadea and of 
Giovanni. 

So lately all confidence, he was now all appre- 
hension, — a tender heart is so variable in its hopes 
and fears! Every blast which rushed down from 
the steep shores, and swept the dark stretch of 
ocean, shook his heart also: on those viewless 
wings the fate of Amadea might be passing over 
him! Then he turned his eyes towards that part of 
the island, where stood the seraglio of the Basha; 
and tracing, or fancying he traced, its irregular 
outline above the shore, he said to himself, — ^'^I 
fancy Giovanni is there; and, perhaps, he lies 
mouldering in some Turkish grave!'* 

The idea was immediately followed by a train 
of desponding thoughts, which insen$ibly crowded 
on him one by one, till hope was excluded. 

Reubetv found him in the middle of the ensiung 
day^ with all t^e marks of this wretqhed night up- 
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on his countenance. The old man conversed 
awliile with seeming earnestness amongst the few 
mariners he found on the deck where Cesario was 
still walking; then ^owly descending to the cabin, 
left the; latter to divine uiat he mi^ht follow. 
Cesario was not an instant of doing so. 
When Reuben saw him enter, and advance im- 
ipatiendy, he stepped behind him and closed the 
door. ** Be at peace, my son!" he whispered, 
•* your friend is alive." — ^^ And here!" cried Ce- 
sario. " Yes, here,-— in the Basha's palace." 

Cesario fell upon the old man's neck; when, af- 
ter some instant's indulgence of his impetuous joy, 
he arose again, he saw tears on Reuben' cheek: 
his gratitude for this sympathy was as ^nergetic 
in its expression as his transport; but hastily in- 
terrupting himself, he demanded the particulars 
of Giovanni's situation. 

' Reuben's information had been gathered, pardy 
by chance, and pardy by cautious inquiries. He 
was not admitted that day to the august presence 
of Othman the Basha's hookha-bearer; he merely 
obtained the prospect of such an honour. Mean-^ 
iJ^hile, he made the most of his time with Yusuf, 
who, in spite of Turkish taciturnity, was to be 
courted into conversation* 

Giovanni, he said, was at that moment in the 
eastern end of the palace; he was placed in a deep 
dungeon, under the guard of sentinels relieved 
every second hour. 

The Basha, he added, had never yet treated the 
Christian with the severity he merited^ contenting 
himself with the pleasure of now and then visit- 
ing him and tantalizing him with hopes of libera- 
tion, which the next day destroyed,N-— q^^ 
deed, tormenting him with inventions <rf *en, ;^^ 

* defeats 
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and losses sustamed by the Christian powers. 
Mustsmha especially prided himself upon die suc- 
cess ot one idea respecting the cause nearest his; 
prisoner's heart: he had boasted that Maha had 
not been relieved; that it was now in the hands 
of the Grand Seignor, and that the Order of St. 
John was therefore finally extirpated. 

No one either dared or wished to contradict 
this story when told to one of the hated kni^tsf 
and Giovanni, therefore, was left in the painful 
belief that all lie loved and honoured was indeed 
destroyed. 

How he bore this bitter conviction, Yusuf could 
not tell, nor did he care; he only knew that tiie Ba» 
sha scrupulously fulfilled his promise to his nephew 
of preserving Giovanni in life, by allowing him all 
its vulgar comforts of food and clothing; but aur 
he breathed only at night on the terraced roof of 
part of the seraglio, where a range of cypresses, 
towering from the court belaw, shrouded nim with- 
their taU heads from observation. 

Guards, stationed on this terrace during his 
walk, and guards conducting him to and from his 
dungeon, rendered all approach to him by that 
mode, completely desperate. 

Recreation he had none. Neither books nor 
writing implements w^e allowed him; and he ne- 
ver conversed with humim being, except when. 
Mustapha lumself, or his jesting Tartar, commis- 
sioned to mock him, came with invented tales o£ 
Turkish triumph over Christian valour. 

What then, were Giovanni^s occupaticxis? To 
make acquaixtitance wkh the sound of wincb and 
wgves; to watch the blasts of the former with an 
ear nicely tuned. by this habit to all their varieties; 
and, as h^ listened to the roar or murxmir of th&: 
btter, to image in fancy the distant shores which> 
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those waves had washed; to think gratefully, yet 
mournfully, of the past; and to turn his eyes in 
pious awe from the interdicted future* 

After a brief transport at the certainty of his 
friend being still in life, Cesario found there was 
no permanent duration of that feeling for him, till 
he should have placed Giovanni beyond the pow- 
er of such oppressors. He therefore more ear- 
nestly than ever, besought Reuben to enter imme- 
diately upon their plan for his friend's liberation; 
to let no slight danger deter him in the rapid pro- 
secution of It; nor any sum, within the large means 
offered for that purpose by the brethren of St. John 
be deemed too immense. 

Reuben's feelings were now so much interested 
in this business, that his pruden^||;>vas less likely 
to throw obstacles in the way; h4|p0mised all Ce- 
sario asked, and, soon returning to the city, gave 
his whole thoughts to the interests of his preser- 
ver and his preserver's friend. 

Cesario, thus unavoidably left to his own op- 
pressive imaginations, missed the salutary labour 
ef which he was often wearied in Zante. Through 
the day he traversed the deck of the vessel, or 
vainly tried to find occupation for himself in row- 
ing smgly along the steep coast of Acamania; and 
at night he came to the town, where,, after short 
conference with Reuben on hi^^^ily progress, he 
would steal to the precincts of the seraglio, and 
there wander round it like some 

** Lcme, benighted wretcb, shut oat frovi lodgjmgr 
Wboee sad fpoaaB are aoswered by whistling winds." 

It was now mid winter, and all the chain of Pin- 
diis on the opposite continent was topped with. 
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snow: the wind sounded with peculiar hollowness 
through the multitude of lesmess woods which 
hang upon the skirts of that vast range; and the 
waves, driven with violence against Uie rocks of 
the coast, joined their monotonov^ and disnoal 
roarings to the continued yelling of^lie storms. 

Cesario^s mind insensibly took the same tone 
with the melancholy music of nature; and in spite 
of all for which he nad to be thankful to a graciouis 
Providence, he felt despondence fast growing upon 
him. 

Sometimes, as he looked up to the high tower 
on which he was told Giovanni tooL his midkiight 
walk, and saw the sparkling stars and the deep 
blue sky shining through openings in the tall heads 
of the c)^resj;4|fef his melancholy changed to mo- 
mentary freriiy, and he was ready to attempt 
impossibilities, and scale that impenetrable height, 
fliere at once to perish by the side of his friend. 

Was it not torture to believe that friend walk- 
ing unconsciously above, him; perhaps, believing 
himself abandoned of all he loved; while he, Ce- 
sario, who was adventuring every thing for his 
sake, was only screened from his sight by a few 
trees, which a single axe could at any moment le- 
vel with the ground? 

But it was not the momentary gratification of 
his own sensibility that Cesario had to seek; and 
he was bound to rein in every impulse, which, if 
indulged, mieht prove fatal to the success of those 
plans upon which all his future happiness depend- 
ed. He therefore denied himself even this melan- 
choly pleasure of wandering near the prison of his 
friend, whenever he felt his impatient or despond- 
ing feelings becoming too strong for control. 

Meaawnile, Reubea for several ensuing days 
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visited the place of Mustapha; and, though never 
admitted to his presence, offered him in succes-> 
sion, through the medium of Othman, all those 
brocades and shawls, and European trinkets which 
he had collected for that purpose. 

In doing this, he wilfully prolonged their diffe- 
rent bargainings, and displayed much obstinacy in 
his estimate of the valueof his goods: he did this 
for the sake of becoming more mtimate with the 
talkative Tartar. 

By dextrous use of these frequent opportunities, 
he was enabled to ascertain the charactert>f the 
man, and 1 appily found it one exactly suited to 
his purpose. 

Othman combined extreme love of ornament 
with remarkable avidity for money; and p%haps the 
last inclination is the natural fruit of the former: 
he was good temUK'ed from insensibility; credu- 
lous, and little disposed to calculate remote dan* 
^r, when present gratification interposed. Great 
liveliness, a talent at extempore tale telling, and a 
collection of burlesque songs, which he sung with 
a buffoonery that marvelously delighted his mas- 
ter, made him, in truth, a person of all the conse- 
quence he was said to possess. 

By constant admission to the Basha in his hours 
of relaxation, Othman had acquired a habit of fa- 
miliar merriment before him, which by degrees 
enabled him to say and do things with impunity, 
that would have cost another his head. 

It was upon these qualities, and their effects that 
Reuben calculated for the completion of his scheme* 
Whenever he visited the seraglio, he took care to 
display some peculiarly gaudy article of dress be- 
fore Othman, who was as sure to covet it, and bar- 
^;ain for its possession. At first, Reuben resisted 
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all attempts to obtain it for a small sum, stating 
his own reduced fortunes, and the certainty of sel- 
ling every valuable commodity for its full worth; 
then at last he would let it go; joco!3ely blaming 
Othman^s amusing talents (which, to say the truth, 
were indefatigable in the cause of his vanity) and 
assuring him that he wOuld be his poor merchant's 
ruin if he continued the sanie importunities and 
pleasantries; he relinquished first one costly arti- 
^, and then another, at half its marketable price. 

By this means Reuben completely ingratiated 
himself with the vain Tartar; and during their de- 
sultory conversations, found occasions for frequent- , 
ly blaming the folly of the Basha in preferring the 
sterile ^tification of shutting up a man between 
four stone walls, to the fruitfid possession of that 
tempting ransom, which, when he was a prisoner 
at Malta, he knew the Grand Master offered. 

Prom joining in some lively caiisure of his mas- 
ter, Othman came at length to the point of wish- 
ing that Giovanni's prison door were in one of his 
hands, and the bag of piastres in the other, *' I'd 
open bodi," was his laughing remark. 

" And if there were another door to open," ob- 
srerved the wily Reuben, " I'd follow your exam- 
ple, provided you would give me part of the re- 
ward. Yes, yes^ my friend, after all, money is 
the prime thing in this world.^' And away went 
the cautious Israelite to report diese favourable 
signs to Gesario. ■ 

As he proceeded through the town, he stopped 
occasionally to hurry the delivery of certadn ^ 
modities which he had ordered to comple 
cargo of his vessel; and which he professed 
self enabled to purchase with the profits of his traf- 
fic at the sera^io. He was anxious to have all 
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his new property on board, so that in case he 

should be obliged to sail at an itistant's warning 

from Santa Maura, he might do so with as little , « 

loss as possible* \ 

On reaching the ship Reuben found Cesario, 
agitated by joy and tenderness and pious grati- 
tude. Nicolai, after landing Tamar and her chil- 
dren at Maganesi, was then on board with ac- 
counts of Amadea, whom he had safely deposited 
in Malta, and with most liberal proofs of the Grand 
Master^s sense of his and Tamar's services* ^ 

A letter from La Valette himself assured Cesa- ^ 

no that he had placed the interesting Amadea in 
the convent of Nuns Hospitallers, where she 
would be treated with all the affection and care ^ 

of a sister* 

He congratulated him upon the blessing which 
seemed evidently bestowed on his present enter- 
prise, by so signal and unexpected an event as that 
of discovering and succouring the sister of his 
friend. 

He next repeated his anxiety for the result of 
Cesario's endeavours to effect Giovanni^s escape, 
informing him that certain vessels were despatched 
to scatter themselves among the islands as he di- 
rected, as if roaming about to intercept the Turk- 
ish traders. He then stated what rewards he had 
bestowed on Tamar and Nicolai: and enclosed 
vouchers, under his hand and seal, by which the 
person presenting them would be entitled to re- 
ceive the sum specified from the principal mei- 
cantile house in the neutral port of Trieste, as a 
recompense for liberating Giovanni. 
. Reuben's deep sunken eyes sparkled on tte 
mere reading of these promissory notes. "I dont 
think he ca^ resist these!" he exclaimed, thinkh'g 
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of Othman; and then he went on explaining to Ce- 
sario his reasons for believing they would soon ar- 
rive at their expected goal* 

Cesario's heart and ear was at one instant Reu* 
ben's; and the next, his heart.and eye were given 
to the letter of Amadea« His impatience would 
not permit him to leave it unopened; but after 
runmng over its tender and gratifying lines, and 
convinced himself that she was well and all-devote 
ed to him, he put it hastily into hi sbreast, and 
turned with a glowing cheek to discuss their more 
important interest* 

He was now decided for instant measures; and 
having convinced his less enterprising companion, 
that no greater benefit could be expected from de- 
lay, he intrusted him with the papers si^ed by 
La Valette, beseeching him to return as quickly as 
possible to the seraglio. 

Reuben asserted, that if he were to seek Oth* 
man at an unusual hour, it might excite suspicion 
of there being too great confidence between them; 
he therefore declinined going then, devoting the 
evening to the entettainment of his daughter's 
brother-in-law. 

Before night, however, he departed; having first 
seen Nicolai on his return to his islet-home. 

The next day Reuben went on his momentous 
errand. He smoothed the path for the proposal he 
had to make, by granting to Othman, at a very 
low price, a pi^ce of Genoa velvet glaringly bro- 
caded with gold 9nd foils, upon which the U>olish 
Tartar had set his heart for a vest. He then prefaced 
his proposal by sneaking of his relative Nicolai's 
secret trips to Sicily and other interdicted shores; 
and, finding that Othman expressed no disappro- 
bation of contraband trade, he spoke of his relation 
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as having touched at Malta, and heard there how 
much more anicious the Order of St. John were 
for the recovery of their brother Giovanni Cigala. 

Again, Reuben lamented that he and Othman 
were not the masters of Giovanni's fate; and fan- 
cying themselves so for a moment, and the knight 
given in exchange for a round ransom, he went on 
to describe the different use each would make of 
his separate share. 

Reuben's own objects of expenditure were not 
dazzling to youth or luxuriousness; but those on 
which he imagined Othman's treasure lavished, 
were of a sort to inflame an eiFeminate passion for 
show and ornament. 

When Reuben saw that his vivid pictures had 
raised Othman's desire for all those gauds to its 
utmost height, he first hinted, and at length told 
him plainly, that they might realize, if they chose, 
the dream he had been relating. 

Othman lent a ready though startled ear to all 
he urged: he became serious. He could not but 
see that danger attended this tempting proposal; yet 
the lon^ng to possess a large sum of money was 
irrepressible. It prompted him, after a little de- 
murring, to start a V^iety of possible plans for the 
release of Giovanni, thougb-not one of them would 
stand the test of Reuben's cooler consideration. 

Reuben indeed discerned, with extreme concern, 
from canvassing Othman's schemes, that none of 
them iiad a chance of success, without the actors 
in them were each as ready as Cesario to sacrifice 
their live^ to save that of the prisoner, should it be 
placed in danger during their attempt at his escape. 

With so much jealous care had the Basha pro« 
vided against such an event, that it was only after 

VOL. II. T 
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long consultation Othman struck out the following 
plftn« 

The eastern end of the seraglio looked directly 
upon the sea, and the tower on the top of which 
Giovanni took his nightly walk, was divided from 
the beach only by the unfrequented court in which 
the cypresses grew, and a high wall beyond them. If 
Giovanni could descend from that tower, and scale 
that wall, he might either be received in a boat, or 
ford the strait into Acamania. 

Othman thought it possible to win over one of 
the guards, an Albanian Christian, who, by reason 
of his powerful strength, was appointed to walk by 
the side of the prisoner, and seize him should he 
attempt to throw himself headlong in despair. 

Four other guards were always, stationed on the 
platform during the hour allotted for Giovaimi's 
walk; but as diey varied every night, Othman 
C9uld not insure them by other means than mix- 
ing a speedy opiate with their coffee and tobacco, 
previous to their going on this particular duty. 

A night might be selected dark enough to shroud 
their measures entirely; so that while these stupified 

Sruards were slumbering at one end of the plat- 
orm,Giovanni and the Albanian might descend by a 
rope-ladder; one end of which the latter could ea- 
sily fasten to the iron spikes of the tower, while 
the other could be held by Odiman himself in the 
court below. The same ladder would help them 
over the wall to the sea, where it would be Reu- 
ben's business to provide for the security of the 
^Albanian and the knight. 

This scheme involved so much danger to Oth- 
man and the Albanian, that the former insisted 
upon the previous security of some solid gold. 
Reuben declared he could only offer the written 
bonds of the Grand Master, which he should con- 
sider as good as money, and receive accordingly. 
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Othman said he was not of such easy faith; espe- 
cially since his peck would he at stake. He exam- 
ined the vouchers; they might, or they might not be 
the hand-writing of the Grand Master, he thought: 
some inferior person might have written them, to 
deceive Nicolai and gull Giovanni's guards into 
giving him up. When presented at 1 rieste they 
might turn out good for nothing. In short, it was 
evident Othman would not risk any thing till he 
had gained largely, and would gain more. 

Convinced of Othman's sincere desi!*e to earn 
the reward held out to him, but gtievously disap- 
pointed by his scepticism, Reuben returned in dis- 
may to Cesario^ detailing to him the particulars of 
this conversation, and requesting to receive his 
further instructions. 

In an agony of impatience, Cesario proposed 
the testimony of Nicolai himself. " He can posi- 
tively assure this man that he saw those papers 
(though ignorant of tKeir contents) written by La 
Valette's own hand." 

" Stupid people are always obstinate," remarked 
Reuben; " I told him Nicolai could do this; but 
still he said, Nicolai might have been imposed 
upon by some one personating the Grand Master. 
Such exalted personages, he urged, were not in the 
habit of admitting smugglers to their presence^ 
He wanted some tangible token — ^some signet — 
some solid piastres I suspect,"^—" My ring! my 
ring!" exclaimed Cesario, joyfully, snatching it 
from his breast, where he wpre suspended and 
concealed, the ring twice won, and now about to 
be a second time resigned for a great and merito- 
rious purpose. 

" Show him this diamond, Reuben; trust it not 
out of your hands, for it i$ more precious to me 
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than my life. The man who would be supposed to 
intrust that to Nicolai, cannot be suspected of be- 
ing less than one amply competent to pay any 
sum." 

Reuben, who saw this diamond for the first time, 
surveyed it in silent astonishment; and as he fold- 
ed it religiously in a handkerchief^ and placed it 
in his breast, hr bowed three times more respect- 
fully than ever to Cesario, and left him* 

He returned a second time, baffled from his em- 
4>a9sy, The sight of so splendid and beautiful an 
ornament, had set Othman's cupidity in a blaze; 
so that, instead of producing the effect intended, it 
fixed him in the determination of refusing to accept 
the bonds as payment for his intended service; sd- 
leging, that the very act of obtaining their payment 
might render him suspected, and put his life in 
danger* 

Cesario was scarcely master of hin^elf at this 
second check* " What is it he wants!" he ex- 
claimed passionately*—^^ Can he promise me Gi- 
ovanni's liberty?— let him insure me that, and he 
may even take this precious jewel*" 

^^ This precious jewel, ixuleed!" repeated Reu- 
ben, thinkmg solely of the intrinsic value of the 
stone, and placing it in every poipt of light to scru- 
tinize its matchless perfection: ^^ truly it is a ran- 
som for an emperor! It would go hard with me, 
before I would part with such a stone." 

*^ I would not part with it tq save my own life, 
I can tell you Reuben," replied Cesario, casting a 
watry glance at the ring, ^^ for it was my father^s; 
hut I'd give it, and life too, to redeem my friend.^' 

He then entered afresh upon the conversation 
which had passed between the Jew md die Tartar 
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on this eventful circumstance; ' impressing upon 
the mind of the former, the fact, that, though he 
would not lightly resi^ this treasure, he would 
cheerfully give the diamond in lieu of other 
reward, provided Othman actually compassed the 
escape of Giovanni. 

Reuben imdertook this new negociation very un-, 
willingly; but he did undertake it; not quite sure 
whether the rattling, talkative Tartar were not his 
equal in the talent of driving a bargain. 

Reuben's return to the seraglio was, however, in 
an evil hour. Every thing there was in flames. 
News had just arrived from Constantinople, of the 
memorable blowing up of the Turkish arsenal by 
some undiscovered incendiary. Public fame gave 
the detestable action to the Grand Master of Mal- 
ta, in revenge for the injuries his island ^ad sus- 
tained during the siege; and the Basha, maddened 
by the additional reproaches which this drew on 
him from the Sultan for his failure, now breathed 
the deadliest vengeance against every Christian 
knight. 

He ordered Giovanni Cigala to be brought im- 
mediately before him; and having reviled him with 
every opprobrious name befitting a coward tyrant 
to bestow upon a brave man in bonds, he assured 
him that he now thought himself acquitted of his 
oath to his nephew, and that he should therefore 
instantly glut himself with the sight of his agonies 
on the hook. 

** That dreadful death!" exclsdmed Reuben, who 
had too often seen the victims of Turkish barba- 
rity perishing on hooks, while fiends in huitian 
shape tore off their flesh with burning pincers. 
^ And what said the prisoner?" 
t8 
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^ Nothing!^' replied OthauQ, with a thoughtless 
laugh; ^^ there he stood with a face as serene as 
yon sky: neither moving muscle nor uttering a 
word, and not one sentence would he utter for all 
the great Mustapha's threatenings; so he was or* 
dered off, like a dog, as he is, to the condemned 
hole; and to-morrpw, at noon, he is to be tossed 
upon the hook, in ifull assembly of all good Mus- 
sulmen.^' 

Reuben^s yellow skin turned almost greea at 
this frightful intelligence; he no longer thou^t of 
preservmg the diamond for Cesario, but with all 
the earnestness of sincere concern and compassicm- 
ate alarm, began to persuade Otbman to interfere* 

For the first time in his life, Reuben found it 
difficult to conceal his real motives under the mask 
of cold calculating self-interest; but he tried to do 
so, and Othman, either easily blinded, or not anx* 
iqus to investigate an^ thing closely, from which 
he was to reap advantage, suffered himself to be 
prevailed on. 

Reuben confessed that the precious diamond 
.came from an immediate agent of the Grand Mas- 
ter's then in the island, who would willingly take 
any personal risk, however fearful, upon himself, if 
by that means he could be put in a way of relea- 
smg the knight: but that, meanwhile, if Othman 
coidd suspend the execution of Giovanni, the ring 
should be his instant reward. 

Othman's bead*like eyes almost emitted visible 
rays at this assurance. ^^ Go your ways then," he 
said; ^^ be under die old locust-tree by the rum to«> 
jaght, just befoi;e moon-rise^ and rU bring you 
news of my speeding; I'll win the diamond, if pos- 
sible; but my brain and my throat must work well 
f9rit.'^ 
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^Blesacd AbrahamP' thought Reaben as he 
stole out of the sera^io, ^^ to think a good man's 
life should depend upon a ribbald scmg, or mon- 
strous tale!" and {H-aying that Othman's talents and 
success might this day transcend themselves^ he 
went soiTowfuUy and despondingly to seek Cesa- 
rio. 

The agony which followed Cesario's knowledge 
6f his fnend's immediate 'danger, mocks descrip- 
tion: perfect despair seized him. Reuben could with 
difficulty prevent his frantic burst from being dis- 
tinctly audible to those on deck: he used every ar- 
gument to comfort and to instil hope: the stormy 
elements were not deafer than Cesario tosuch im- 
potent reasonings* The wretched young man alter- 
nately upbraided Reuben for havmg destroyed his 
friend by unnecessary caution; and then besought 
his pardon for such unreasonable and ungrateful 
reproaches. 

After havinff nearly exhausted himself, by the 
extravagance of his despair, he said in a determin- 
ed voice, ^^ I mtut see this Othman^-and this very 
night, Reuben: my friend's life hangs on it. You 
sluill take me with you, when you |^ve him the 
meeting at the ruin*'' 

" But consider," returned the Jew, " our secret^ 
Z have hitherto passed you oiF as one of ourselves, 
a Jew; not at an concerned in " 

^ No matter! I take all risk* I wiU avow my- 
self Giovanni's fixed friend* Othman shall have 
the diamond-— twenty such, if I possessed them, if 
he will save my friend*" 

Cesaiio's impetuous feelings could no loneer 
bear contradiction; and Reuben, silentiy determm- 
^ngto prepare every thing for their instant flight 
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from the island, foreseeing the necessity for it, 
yielded to his wish; and promised, that after hav-> 
mg first conversed with Othman, and smoothed 
the way for the appearance of a third in dieir ha- 
zardous confidence, to allow of his introduction. 
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The moon had not risen when Cesario and 
Reuben got into the litde boat, which onlyr the lat- 
ter was to row to shore. Not even a single star 
lighted their sullen track across the waves* The 
night was gloomy and tempestuous; but Cesario 
cm this occasion forgot Reuben's danger, and at no 
period ever calculated his' own. 

Reuben was less hardy; but he ventured not 
complaint: he only looked wistfully now and then 
towards the line of rocks which they were ap« 
proaching, and which the Bght of their shaded 
torch showed in allstheir blackness. 

Cesario, however, steered the boat safely into a 
narrow creek, where the old 'man disembarked 
with all the haste in his> power; and, taking the 
torch, proceeded to the locust-tree* 

As Cesario sat in the boat, he perceived a figure 
cowering under the dropping branches of the ivy, 
with which the ruin was overgrown. When Reu- 
ben stopped 'before the locust-tree, tk few paces oiF, 
this person came forth from the old gateway and 
jomed him. 

The violent gesticulations of this person show- 
ed that he was conversing with great vehemence; 
but Reuben attood so still, and seemed to take so 
small a share in the dialogue, that Cesario believ- 
ed all was over, and Redben stupified with hox-^ 
xou 
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Unable to endure the intolerable suspense of 
such a moment, he was hastily securing his boat 
with the intention of joining them at all risks, 
when Reuben gave the signs! agreed on, of sha- 
king the torch above his head; and Cesario then, 
merely staying to fasten the last noose of the rope 
by which he moored his little vessel, rushed ' 
through the darkness to the eventful rendezvous. 

As he sprang over the low remains of an inter- 
vening wall, and alighted beside Reuben, the glare 
of the torch fell equally upon his own wild coun- 
tenance and upcm that of Othman: he gazed ea- 
gerly at the latter, attempting to ask if Giovanai 
yet lived; but his lips were palsied, and he could 
only seize the Tartarus arm with a|ConvaIaive 
grasp. 

** The knight lives— Othman promises — —'* 
Reuben's kind address was broken off by seeing 
Cesaria first flush vividly, then turn deadly pide, 
and stagger back« 

The <Sd Bftsa ran to him; but Cesario, waving 
him off with <me hand^ while with the ot(»r fa^ 
tifl^tly pressed his heart, tottered under the shade 
of the ruin, s»ul threw himself down upcxi one of 
the fragments. 

The joy was too much £br him; and thougli a 
smile^ almost divine, shone on his countenance, it 
seemed as if the agony of death yms on him, aiid 
his heart-strings cracking. 

Reuben chewed the steps of Othman for a few 
moments, then went with hinv iMo the ruin. 

They found Cesario still seated on the broken 
stone, ccxmpletely unnerved by so sodden a tnmsi- 
tion from despair to hope. 

" You will swear to me that he lives," Iw cried, 
addressing Othman, ^^ you will promise to aid in 
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his escape by all the means in your power?" find 
a^ he spoke, he laid his hand upon the diamond 
Othman coveted. ** I swear it by Alia!" replied 
the other, advancing eagerly towards the wearer 
of that precious ring. 

Reuben then hastened with all the quickness 
his habitual caution would allow, to explain by 
what means the Tartar had procured Giovanni's 
reprieve from^ death. 

The means were briefly these. 

Very soon after Reuben had quitted the sera- 
glio that morning, Othman was summoned to 
sooth his master's fury by the exercise of his 
amusing powers: in this he iiad succeeded so well, 
that when the Basha condescended to talk with 
him of his savage pleasure for the morrow, Oth- 
man noticed the apathy with which the Christian 
had heard his sentence; and from that circum- 
stance asserted, that death was considered rather 
a blessing than a punishment by him. 

He advised, therefore, in a half jesting way, 
that the proud hero of St. John should ^be degra- 
ded to the lowest tasks of a slave; and, that after 
having thus gone through every suiTerin^ and in- 
digiyty, he might at last be gratified with some 
dreadful and public death. , 

This idea met with instant approbation: Musta- 
pha pronounced it exquisite; and the prisoner was 
then ordered to be led out the next morning, not 
to execution, but to the dismal banks of a Turkish 
gaUey. 

The scheme for Giovanni's escape was therefore 
to be entirely new modelled; and Othman most 
willingly left it solely to the invention of Cesario. 

Leaving Reuben and the Tartar to their silent 
ruminations, Cesario buried his face in his hands, 
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while racking his mind with a diousand impracti- 
cable schemes; at length he struck out one which 
seemed possible, thoush extremely hazardous; but 
it was tne only 6ne he could imagine; and as a 
forlorn hope he detsuled it to his two companions. 

Othman was to procure him employment in the 
same galley with Giovanni the first time it went off 
shore, and to g^ve him such previous notice of its 
destined course, that he mignt provide means for 
their secure retreat either by sea or land. 

By concealing a strong hatchet under his clothes, 
Cesario felt certdn that he could, at the critical 
moment, sever the chsun which always fastens the 
right arm of the galley-slave to his oar, and to the 
bank or seat from which he rows. If this were 
achieved at dusk, the obscurity, the confusion,- 
and the incapacity of the surrounding slaves, all 
fettered by their chains, would operate in dieir fa- 
vour, and they could then spring int6 the sea, and 
either gain the woods of Acamanian, by fording 
the strait, or be taken up by Nicolai in his boat, 
and carried out to sea. 

Cesario thought of the Maltese cruisers, now 
within his call; and the more he ex^ined his 
new project, coupled with their assistance, the less 
did he doubt its success: but he did not mention 
this last ground of hope to the Mussulman. 

Othman deemed that part of the plan which 
was imparted to him, feasible, and he entered the 
more willipgljc into it, because his own apparent 
share in the meditated escape, end how it might, 
was not likely to be discovered; and certainly in- 
cluded no personal risk to himself during its per- 
formance. 

He secretly diought, that both Giovanni and his 
brother knight, (for such he believed Cesario to 
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be,) would be cut piece-meal by the Turkish 
guard in the galley. But that was not his affair; 
and promising immediate activity in the business, 
he inquired whether the possession of the dia- 
mond were to depend upon this meditated rescue; 
if it were, he joco^ly observed to the agent of 
Malta, that he certainly should not swim after 
him to obtain it; ^d that Consequently, if it were 
not made his beforehsmd, die whole matter must 
stop short. 

Without uttering a word, Cesario drew the ring 
from his finger, and giving it one earnest kiss, a 
kiss as expressive of gratitude as of regret, held 
it out to Othman. He waited to see it elittering 
on the Tartar's finger, then turned away, nis heart 
quite fun of the dear conviction that his only trea- 
sure, not the funds of the Order, had bought the 
life of I)is friend. 

Reuben lingered many minutes behind, to ex- 
hort Othman not to allow his vanity to overmas- 
ter his discretion; assuring him, that if' he ever 
suffered that extraordinary stone to glitter in the 
eyes of the Basha, their ruin was certain. 

Othman promised this very faithfully; but the 
transport of admiration with which he regarded 
it, and the extravagancies of speech and action 
into which this admiration hurried him, made 
poor Reuben quake for the event. 

" I thought how it would be,'* he muttered to 
himself, as he stumbled after Cesario to their boat; 
^ I thought how it would be, the moment Signor 
Adimari insisted upon negociating with Othman 
himself." 

With the dawn of the next day, Cesario was 
.again in the boat; proceeding to Maganesi. It 
was no longer possible for him to trust to the slow 

VOL. II. z 
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agency of Reuben, or to calculate any risk of dan- 
cer to Mmself by the failure of those he muet en- 
deavour to gain over to his purpose. Giovamu^s 
precious life hung on the wing of every passing 
instant, and it bebdved Cesario, therefore, to dare 
the most imminent peril for his immediate rescue. 

Regardless of Reuben's panic-struck entreaties 
for consideration, he rowed direct to Maganesi; 
then seeking, and finding out the sheltered hovel 
of Nicole, invited him to a private conference. 

Boldly, and without preface, he told him the 
work in hand; feeling himself warranted in this 
hardy experiment by that mixture of thoughtless 
contempt of public law, and that scrupulous hon- 
our in keepmg voluntary en^gements, which 
Amadea had described as markmg the smuggler's 
conduct during their short voyage., 

Nicolai did not disappoint Cesario: his active 
spirit delighted in danger: and die gratifying 
thought of having such noble partakers in illicit 
adventure, (he forgot what different motives sanc- 
tified Cesano's forced deceptions,) was perhaps 
one incitement to share the enterprise. 

He pledged himself to be in readiness with his 
boat for any station and at any time Cesario would 
appoint; and describing some secret grottoes, both 
inland and on the coast of the strait, he asserted, 
that if Cesari# and his friend would consent to 
lie there concealed, he would answer for secreting 
them as long as their safety required. Meanwhile, 
he did not hesitate to embark immediately in 
search of the Maltese cruisers. 

Cesario now intrusted him with a letter, re- 
questing whatever cruiser Nicolai might first en- 
counter, to advance speedily, in compliance with 
the Grand Master's instructions, and be within 
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re&ch of further call: he then proffered him gold, 
but Nicolai rejected it with some pride, and, 
throwing himself into his little bark, pushed off 
to sea. 

Cesario lingered a few moments after him, to 
converse with Tamar upon the object of his ten- 
derest thoughts. Tamar spoke witn astonishment 
and respect of the honours she had seen rendered 
in Malta to the Zeila of Zante: but when she de- 
scribed that Zeila's soothing concern for the suf- 
fering children, who had never before known the 
motion of a ship, and the terrors of the sea, the 
mother's grateful heart lost sight of arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, and poured forth a full tide ©f familiar 
affection* 

She was now sufEciently instructed in Amadea's 
and Cesario's real condition to give a shrewd 
guess at the nature of their sympathy; and she 
ventured, therefore, with a little of her father's 
adroitness, to mix up so many touching proofs of 
Amadea's constant and fond recollection of her 
absent lover, that Cesario, scarcely knowing what 
it was that made him so happy, left Maganesi as 
if he could tread on ain 

Othman was not slow of performing his pro- 
mise: in a few days afterwards, he sent Reuben 
to inform Cesario, that two Mahese galleys hav« 
ing appeared in those seas, and one of them hav« 
ing already made prize of a rich merchant-ship, 
he had persuaded the Basha to attempt takmg the 
successful enemy. 

In consequence of this advice, Mustapha had 
ordered the Sultai]ia This largest galley) to be im- 
mediately got ready tor sea; and as she was but 
lately come round from Constantinople, and in 
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excellent condition, there was not a doubt of her 
being able to get out of port in a very few day$* 

If Cesario thought this galley, Othman said, 
a fit ground for the eventful scene they had to 
play, as Giovanni would certainly be placed in 
her, Othman could easily obtain an ostensible si- 
tuation for his friend in the same vessel. 

Cesario's answer was prompt and decisive for 
instantly seizing this first opportunity; he then 
exhorted Reuben to provide for nis own safety 
immediately, by sailing with the first fair wind; 
leaving him, (as if they had parted in an ill hu- 
mour,) apparently to seisk other employment, or 
the means of returning to his home. 

Evident necessity would then afford a plea for 
his afterwards accepting a subordinate station, on 
lioard the galley of the Basha. 

Reuben was not easily induced to abandon Ce- 
sario to his fate; but the other used such earnest 
intreaties and solid arguments in support of his 
anxious wish, that the old man was at length pre- 
vailed on to give a reluctant consent* When he 
did so, he half determined to yield assent to 
another of Cesario's proposals, which was, that 
he would finally renounce Turkish Greece, and, 
drawing round him his daughter and her family, 
jointly pursue Aieir habits of industry under tlie 
protection of their Italian friends. 

Some tears were shed on both sides* when they 
parted; and as , Cesario from the caverned hut of 
Nicolai, took his farewell look of Reuben's de- 
/jparting vessel, ^which was going straight to Mai* 
« ta, charged with all that love and gratitude could 
address to Amadea and La Valette,) his blood 
thrille^l at the awful crisis to which he had him- 
self arrived. 
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His life, antl that far dearer to him, the life of 
Giovanni, lay now between the faith of a despe- 
rate smuggler and the unprincipled flatterer of a 
tyrant. What crumbling pillows to rest on! Yet, 
. if the hand of Heaven held them up, though hi3 
task had been to pile mountains upon ocean, even 
they would not have failed him. 

On the very day of Reuben's departure, Cesa- 
rio, by previous agreement with Othn>an, appeared 
at the landing place of the beach of Santa Maura; 
addressing himself, as if by chance, to Othman, 
who, as if by chance, was then in company with 
the head carpenter of the Basha. 

Having listened to Cesario's very brief account 
of his, desertion by a master who had no longer 
need of him; and having questioned him on his 
share of re-fitting Reuben's vessel; Othman, in his 
own language, congratulated the carpenter on the 
wonderful luck of this rencontre, urging him to 
take advantage of the young Jew's necessity, and 
make a good bargain with him: as he could assure 
Meshnoul (so the carpenter was called) that from 
what he had heard Reuben say, during his traffic 
with him, of the young fellow's cleverness and in- 
dustry, he was a prize worth catching. 

Meshnoul was as stupid and sordid as Othman 
could desire; and seeing no object whatever but 
gain, he struck an instant bargain with Cesario. 

Othman had now done his part, secredy glad 
to get rid of a person who might if discontented 
with his attempts at serving him, discover the 
secret of his infidelity to his master: and turning 
his bugle eyes on Cesario, with a glance which 
meant, perhaps, to say as much, and which excit- 
ed alarm by its selfish expression of exultation, 
he retrod his steps to the seraglio. 
z 2 
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*' I am in the Rubicon now, and there is no re* 
ceding!" exclaimed Cesario inwardly, as he fol- 
lowed his new master; "" but at least I shall share 
the fate of my friend, be that what it ma^; and 
Amadea is safe! 

A. sigh followed the tender image of her he 
loved, while his softened heart imagined all 
she must suffer, if it were not in the decrees of 
Providence that they should ever meet agafai* 

Only they whose fates are cast among the storms 
of life can completely understand the feeling of 
Cesario. Astonishing reverses and preservations; 
old friendships vanishmg under their weight, and 
new ones solicitously running to their support; a 
variety of checks and of mercies, keep their souls 
in a continual sense of their own dependence and 
of their Creator's authority. These are the cha- 
racters which feel, in the fullest tide of youthful 
spirits, when elated by unexpected joy, an awe 
and a gratitude impossible to be comprehended by 
those whose fortunate youth has passed -without 
vicissitude. 

Thus Cesario, young, animated, intrepid, reso- 
lute to dare all and to dp all for laudable objects, 
still felt even those powers and diat resolution as 
nothing, without the sanction of Ahnighty Provi- 
dence. His iHsart therefore, gradus^y turned 
from earth to heaven, imploring a blessing smd re- 
ceiving the inspiration oi hope. 

On reaching the Sultana, ne fbimd l^r, as Otb» 
man had described, nearly ready for sea. Most 
of her people were on shore, but some inferior 
officers had got on board impatient for the chance 
of a prize. 

Meshnoul went lazity to work, and set Ce$9no 
his task. Cesario gave his4ou} to his humble 
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employment; and advanced, therefore, so rapidly, 
that the carpenter did indeed believe he had got a 
prize in him. The officers were pleased with an 
activity which seconded their wishes; so that Ce- 
sario ventured even to speed his slower master by 
volunteering a variety of useful assistances, all 
tending to accelerate the completion of the Sultana* 

On-tiie fourth morning the vessel was pronoun- 
ced perfe^ and the slaves appointed to row in her 
were then brought to take their seats on her 
banks. 

As the galley lay at the usual place of anchor- 
age, far below the town, the slaves were necessari- 
ly brought to her in boats. . While these were ap- 
proaching, Cesario stood on the deck of the Sul- 
tana watcning their progress. 

All the galley-slaves were stripped to the waist, 
as is customary, and their heads uncovered. Ma- 
ny of them were Turkish or Greek malefactors, 
and others, captured enemies, who had toiled so 
long at the oar as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from their infidel companions. 

Amongst these swarthy and withered figures, 
the yet unwasted and spotless body of Giovanni 
shone like some sculptured Grecian deity in the 
midat of Egyptian idols. 

Cesario, with mournful admiration, recognised 
his friend in that glorious form; but as the boats 
drew nearer, and showed him that noble breast 
covered with the scars of wounds, a crowd W af- 
fecting ideas rushed into his mind. 

On thoBe immortalising scars he fixe^ his gush- 
ing eyes; he stretched out his arms, while his 
whole heart seemed welling towards his friend in 
a thousand streams. 
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Some inarticulate sounds escaped him; but feel- 
ing that in another instant he snould lose sdl self 
command, he fled from the deck, nor returned to 
it till each boat had reached the Sultana, and de- 
posited its wretched cargo. 

The wild tumult of soul which succeeded in 
Cesario to those few moments of softness is inde- 
scribable. The heavy sound of the slaves' feet above 
his head, the horrid clank of their chains, the threat- 
ening voice and echoing whips of their iidiuman 
masters, the half uttered groans of some of the 
slaves, and the deep-drawn sighs of others (sighs, 
now as habitual as their breathings) roused all that 
wais man in his soul. 

" O not for thee, alone, my Giovanni," he ex- 
claimed, feeling every sigh and groan that reach- 
ed him enter his very heart, and trying to shut 
them out by burying his head in his hands. 

Nothing but the hope of successfully contend* 
ing, hereMter,'for the liberation of these unhappy 
men could have enabled him to control his trans- 

E»rt of virtuous fury now; that thought calmed 
m; and assured tlmt humanity as well as friend- 
ship would nerve his arm, should heaven grant 
him the opportunity he prayed for, he waited till 
he believed the slaves setded in their places, and 
then he slowly ascended to the deck. 

Cesario stood at a distance, while his eager and 
almost trembling eyes ran over the dark files of 
wretches: they rested on the face of his friend-— 
diat face so beloved! that face so sanctified by a 
thousand touching and solemn recollections. 

He expected to have found it changed; but it 
was the same. A soul, serene in conscious virtue 
and Christian submission, shone in that noble 
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countenance, preserving its youth, its clearness, 
its brightness. 

To the rivetted gaze of Cesario, it seemed as if 
no mortal cloud had dimmed that heavenly light, 
since he had seen it shining from Giovanni's eyes 
in the churcji of St. John. The same expression, 
the same light, were still in those saintly eyes; but 
as they slowly turned from the heaven on which 
they had first rested, to wander over the miaei-able 
beings around, Cesario saw them gradually fill with 
tears. 

His own were ready to gush out widi tenderness 
^^d grief: he was rent with impatient yearnings to 
run and throw himselfupon the neck of his friend; 
but again he conquered himself, and moved away 
that he might wind up his soul to the great exer- 
tion before him. 

His agitation would not perhaps have passed 
unnoticed, had not the arrival of the Basha with 
his suite, created a confusion which happily 
screened all other eccentricities. This event was 
the signal for departure. A discharge of musquet* 
ry on board was answered by an equal number of 
guns from the castle of Santa Maura; after which 
9ie sails were given to the wind, the slaves pliedl 
their x>ars, and die Sultana jproceeded on her way* 

It was the Basha's intention to proceed only to 
the extremity of the island; there to be rdanded, 
(after a short stretch out to sea) while the -galley 
should pursue her chas^ of the Maltese cruisers: 
but the elements did not acknowledge his authori- 
ty: ere they had got a league's distance, the wind 
suddenly shifted and blew so furiously oflF the 
island, accompanied with hail and rain, that the 
Sultana was obliged to yield to its power. 
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Cesario, scarcely knowing whether to rejoice or 
to deprecate this circumstance, (having meditated 
that his friend's rescue should take place after the 
re-landing of the Basha should give them better 
prospect of escape) looked anxiously round for the 
little bark of Nicolai, which had hitherto followed 
their track, secured from notice by its Turkish 
appearance. He saw it still faithfidly contending 
with the elements; and his heart ached with a 
grateful feeling of regret at the desperate habits of 
him by whom it was so honestly guided* 

Hitherto the commander of the Sultana had en- 
deavoured to regain the shore by dint of rowing; 
and for this purpose every horrid expedient fami- 
liar to the piratical powers in those days, was fully 
exercised. Blows, execrations, lashes, were dealt 
to such of the unhappy creatures as were incapa- 
citated from great exertions either by despair or 
weakness. One slave dropt fainting under &e la- 
ceration of the whip: and Cesario, whose every 
limb now quivered with strong abhorrence, start* 
ed forwards, offering to take the wretched man's 
seat. 

Hitherto he had kept far from the cognizance 
ci Giovanni, who, at a distance, could not have 
discovered his friend under Jewish disguise, even 
had his eye rested on him: Cesario was now 
about to come directly under his notice; ere he 
did so, he looked up to the increasing clouds, 
and as he felt their chilling torrents driven against 
him by the furious blasts, he secred^ prayed jhat 
their mingled storm was destined to aid his friend's 
deliverance. 

With unsteady limbs he now took his seat on 
the bench next to the only object which now pos- 
sessed his thoughts. Giovanni was at that mo< 
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ment exerting all his strength to speed the home- 
ward course of the galley; ^ on that depended 
the temporary deliverance of his weaker fellow 
sufferers from their toil and their indignities. 
The motive enobled the act. He did not observe 
who sat down beside him, while his eyes followed 
the poor fainting slave that was t»ome away. 

Every pulse beating almost to burstingi^ and his 
si^ht obscured as if by a thick film, Cesario grasp- 
ed the vacant oar, his head buried in his breast, 
and shaded by ,his clustered locks. Every face 
was soon turned landward, attracted by the rush- 
ing of a louder blast: at that moment, Cesario gen- 
tly touched Giovanni, and raising his head, ^om 
which he shook back the hair, turned his face full 
upon him. 

Giovanni's eye met his: — ^half springing from 
his seat with a flash of vivid red, a stifled cry, a 
glance, Giovanni's shaking limbs showed his re- 
cognition. A second glance exchanged their souls. 

The next instant each head was turned away, 
seemingly intent upon their unworthy tasks. 
Could tneir hearts have been laid open at that in* 
stant, what^owerful and struggling passions had 
amazed those who saw them! 

Giovanni was as if awaked in a new world; and 
Cesario, agitated a thousand-fold by hopes and 
fears and tender remembrances, was counting eve- 
ry pulse of the passing hour, conscious that in it 
was to be summed up the destinies of Giovanni, 
of himself, and of Amadea. 

The sleety storm had abated, but the wind still 
blew die galley violently out to sea. Nicolai's litde 
bark, wim its single sail rent to pieces, was now 
driven beyond sight. Only one vessel was visible 
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in tlie sea between Santa Maura and Corfu, pur-^ 
suing the same course with the Sultana* 

As the vessels neared each otber^ Cesario^s heart 
beat almost audibly: he thought he discovered the 
peculiar form of a Maltese cruiser; and he was not 
wrong* When the Sultana drew near, the stnmge 
vessel suddenly hoisted the black cross of Malta, 
and made evident preparation for action. 

Again Cesario's dark glancing eye flashed upon 
tl»t of Giovanni; Giovanni needed no interpreta^* 
tion of its kindling meaning: his illumina^d coun- 
tenance reflected the answer his friend's had 
sought; and, plying their oars, each seemed to se« 
eond the eager wish of the Basha, to attain ihit 
small island of Toxa, the nearest refuge then open 
to the alarmed Mussulmen. 

The Basha, who had indeed no inclination to ha- 
zard his own person in an engagement by sea, eiE- 
horted his people to avoid an action with the 
Maltese galley, intimating that his duty as a go- 
vernor, however smxious he might be for the com- 
bat, must prevent his sanctioning a chase which 
might carty from his government for an indefinite 
time; he promised them, that when they should 
have landed him at Toxa, they should have per- 
mission to seek the enemy. His crew therefore 
used every exertion to get beyond reacih of the 
Maltese, but their exertion was vain. 

So -lone as Mustapha thought he might escape 
without Uie appearance of an actual flight, he con- 
tinued his course towards Toxa; but the determi- 
nation of the Maltese to arrest her progress, having 
become too apparent for him to elude the disgrace 
which must be attached to the Turkish flag, should 
it be made manifest that he had positively avoided 
an action, the Basha, yielding to necessity, order- 
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ed the commander to give the proper directions 
for meeting tjie enemy. 

Cesario's roused soul now flamed in his eyes, 
as, half-starting from his oar, he bent forward, 
watching the advance of his Christian coadjutors. 
Giovanni, meanwhile, preserved a majestic stilU 
ness of action and of look, which imposed some 
curb upon the more tumultuous agitation of his 
friend. 

The opposing vessels soon closed and boarded; 
and the respective crews, impelled by their mutu- 
al hatred, rushed to the fight. The combat was 
obstinate; but nothing could resist the ardour and 
impetuosity of the Maltese, who, animated with 
the double motive of liberating their friends, whom 
they knew to be onboard, and of triumphing again 
over their inveterate enemy the Basha, sprang 
forward with the dreadful shotit of " Revenge.'* 

At that instant, while the Christians were pour- 
ing upon the deck of the enemy, and the infidels 
opposing fierce resistance; amidst the crash and the 
uproar, the thunder and volumed smoke of their 
mutual firing, Cesario drew forth the hatchet con- 
cealed under his garment, and with one stroke se- 
vered the chain that fettered the arm of Giovanni; 
then, like the lioness rushing away with her res- 
cued young, he darted with him into the ranks of 
their friends. 

The names of « Cigala" and " Adimari!" the 
war-cty of "Liberty and St. Johnf thrilled 
through the hearts of friends and enemies. A well- 
known voice echoed those thrilling sounds: it was 
the voice of Rodolphe. Giovanni saw him; recog- 
nised him; but this was no time for greetings: all 
was tumult, and strife and slaughter; and plunging 
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into the thick of the combatants, Giovanni and Ce- 
sario ran to attain their dear sought-for freedom. 

" Treason! — ^Treachery!" resounded from the 
. Basha and his officers, as they retreated for a mo- 
ment before the impetuous rush of the Christians. 

Cesario, with his tremendous hatchet, and Gi- 
ovanni with a cimeter snatched from an enemy, 
scattered destrucuon around: the former darted 
on the infuriate Mustapha, to give him the death 
he merited; but another arm than his was destin- 
ed to avenge his friend: a ball from some common 
musketeer struck the Basha on the temple, and he 
fell. 

As the fierce Mustapha dropped, the captain of 
the Maltese called on the remaining Turks to sur- 
render, offering them their lives and liberties upon 
that condition. One instant the infidels hesitated; 
the next, they struck their flag. 

It was not on the deck of the Maltese vessel, 
that Cesario and Giovanni gave loose to their gush- 
ing hearts. After having hastily exchanged grate- 
ful salutations with their Christian brethren, and 
severally raised from their feet to their bosoms, 
the faithful and weeping Rodolphe, they retired 
below; and there, in one sacred embrace, filled up 
the mighty measure of their happiness. 

" My Giovanni!" — " Brother of my soul!" were 
the first words they uttered, after a long, long, in- 
dulgence of overpowering joy. " Brother!" repeat- 
ed Cesario, fixed on him his all-expressing eyes, 
" O Giovanni!" The blissful disclosure he had to 
make was not to be withheld; it burst from his 
heart in broken, incoherent sentences, which only 
the rapid and agitated questions of his friend for- 
ced into an intelligible form. When, at last, the 
latter comprehended all that impetuous narrative 
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included, he covered his joyfully suffused face 
with his hands, gasping as he got with difficulty, 
into another cabin,—.** No more — no more, Ce- 
sario, now!" 

As he retreated into the room he closed the 
door; there to throw himself, without even the 
witness of friendship, before Him whose bounteous 
hand was thus prodigal of blessings. Cesario's 
grateful soul was not silent during those solemn 
moments: it ascended in the same wordless thanks- 
giving to the same Gracious Power: and when the 
friends met again, they needed no explanation of 
their separation. 

According to the terms of their surrender, the 
Turkish prisoners were all landed at Corfu; after 
which, the Maltese galley, with her prize, and the 
released Christians, proceeded on her homeward 
way. 

Cesario might have enforced a conqueror's right, 
and reclaimed the diamond he had given to Oth- 
man; or he might have bought it back: but he 
scorned the meanness of the first act, and the lat- 
ter he did not wish for; he cherished the consci- 
ousness of having redeemed Giovanni's life and 
liberty by a great sacrifice. 

In the recapitulation of all their sufferings and 
sympathies of feeling, Cesario and Giovanni 
scarcely noted the days which passed at sea. The 
latter thirsted to hear every circumstance of his 
sister's character and appearance; and Cesario lov- 
ed but too well to repeat the same descriptions. 
When they discussed the particulars of the siege, 
('which had been so mis-stated by the Turks,) Ro- 
dolphe often shared the conversation, ennobled by 
his own brave share in those memorable scenes, 
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and Todeared to both friends by his tried attach- 
ment. 

Giovtoni's own narrative was barren of inci- 
dent* At first, uniform dreariness and solitude; 
and finally, insult and degradation made up its an- 
nals. 

" Yet I had my luxury, my Cesario!" he said 
smiling, when the latter uttered some violent apos- 
trophe at his xiismal situation in Santa Maura. 
" It was the hour they allotted me upon the plat- 
form of the tower. The feeling of the pure air, the 
view of the splendid heavens, the glimpses I caught 
through the cypresses of the sea and the islands, 
and the adjacent shores, supplied me with some 
of the most delightful emotions I ever remember 
to have experienced. I had no other enjoyment, 
and I felt its full value. > 

" When I believed you had perished with ail 
my brave friends in Malta, how often did I look 
on those heavens sparkling with stars, and think 
that in one of its radiant worlds, perhaps, I should 
meet my Cesario again." 

Giovanni's eyes suffused with tenderness, and 
he stopt a moment, returning the pressure of his 
friend's hand with equal emotion. Cesario bought 
of Amadea's yet tenderer eyes, and sighed with 
fond impatience. Giovanni resumed,— '* As long 
as I live, I shall love one or two particular stars, 
because they happened to be the most frequent 
subjects of my visionary fancies." 

In discourses like these passed the hour. A clear 
atmosphere, en ivened by a February sun, made 
every object cheerful, when the vessel which con- 
tained the friends entered the great port of Malta. 
The knight who commanded her had received in- 
structions from the Grand Master when he left 
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him, to announce success, if successful, by a cer* 
tain number of signal guns: these were no sooner 
discharged, than the thundering echo of St. An- 
gelo's spresid the joyful tidings over the whole is- 
land; and when their bravest knight landed on the 
shore, he saw collected there, amongst the crowd 
of obscurer persons, all that remained of his own 
' numerous brethren. 

A multitude of regrets thronged on himj and 
the shades of all the buried heroes seemed to rise 
before his eyes and those of Cesario; but unwilling 
to damp the sacred pleasure of this moment, they 
both dismissed their gathering sadness, and ad- 
vanced into the eager xrowd. 

As Giovanni threw himself at the feet of the 
Grand Master, the latter raised him to his breast; 
and while he held him there, named him aloud to 
a vacant Commandery in Italy: then turning to 
Cesario, who was fervently kissing his out-stretch- 
ed hand, he added, *' Heaven has united your 
hearts; I will not divide your lives!" 

A burst of sjonpathy rose from the surrounding 
persons, it was repeated when Giovanni, clainiing 
for Rodolphe the honour once promised that faith- 
ful follower by the venerable Dueguerras, obtain- 
ed for him permission to assume the inferior habjt 
of the Order, and to accompany him to Italy. 

" Pardon me, if I now inquire for my greatest 
happiness!" said Giovanni, reading the impatient 

eyes of his agitated friend; " My sister " 

" You will find her in the convent of our nuns," 
replied La V alette; and, releasing the hands which 
he still affectionately held, of both friends, he mo- 
tioned them to obey their own wishes. 

With this permission they hastened imVnediate- 
ly t© the convent. Their names admitted them 
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into a vacant apartment to which Amadea was 
summoned: they were told, that, already apprised 
ot their arrival by the long- watched signal guns, 
she was now just recovered from the overpower- 
ingefFects of her joy and gratitude. 

The hearts of both her lover and brother long 
beat at the sound of every step which caught their 
ear. " Ah, that is hers!" exclaimed Cesario at last, 
springing to the door in blissful certainty: he saw 
her radiant in beauty and joy and love; she started 
back at his different habit; but once meeting his 
eyes, she was just going to throw herself upon his 
breast, when, seeing Giovanni by his side, (Gi- 
ovanni all pale with strong emotion) she uttered a 
faint cry of tender transported recognition; cast 
on him an imploring look that asked forgiveness 
for past error; and sunk into his fondly-extended 
arms. 



THE END. 
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